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An Eventful Session 


HE Parliamentary session which began in the first 

week of last November is now to all intents and 
purposes ended, though Parliament is to be adjourned 
rather than prorogued, so that it can be speedily sum- 
moned in case of need. The session has been one of much 
legislative achievement, of surprises on the domestic 
political scene, and of alarums and excursions in the 
foreign field. In its course the Government, and the 
Conservative Party which directs it, have lost one leader 
and found another. The BALDWIN epoch has come to 
an end and the CHAMBERLAIN regime has opened 
auspiciously. Indeed, largely owing to progressive 
demoralisation in the Labour Opposition, the Govern- 
ment’s stock stands firmer at the close of this session 
than it has at the end of any session since the expedient 
of a National Government was first tried. 

The Spanish cloud has overshadowed every debate on 
foreign affairs. The House has not always been divided 
i opinion, Sometimes, as when the Government tried to 
deny British shipping the naval protection against the 
depredations of pirates on the high seas to which it was 
Clearly entitled, or when Ministers affected to dismiss the 
idea that Gibraltar and other British interests might be 
threatened by the Italian and German intervention in 
Spain, members of all parties expressed their con- 
cern in no uncertain way. It is perhaps permissible to 
detect a certain hardening in British foreign policy since 
the advent of Mr CHAMBERLAIN to the Prime Minister- 


ship. Similar diagnoses have led to disillusion before, 
and it is too soon to be sure of the Government’s resolu- 
tion; but there is no mistaking the degree to which the 
temper of the country and of the Commons has 
strengthened against the power-politics of dictators 
during the session. 

At home, apart from the retirement of Lorp BALDWIn, 
attention has been largely claimed by the most colossal 
re-armament programme ever undertaken by this 
country in time of peace. This has not only been the 
direct concern of the Government and of Parliament, 
leading to repeated skirmishes over the Co-ordination 
of Defence; it was also the indirect cause of the pother 
about the Budgetary and post-Budgetary versions of the 
National Defence Contribution. The session has pro- 
duced a notable State Paper in the Palestine Report and 
an even more notable Private Member’s Bill in Mr 
HERBERT’S Matrimonial Causes Act. Outside Westminster, 
a ‘‘ general election in miniature ’’ (as MR CHAMBERLAIN 
described the twelve recent by-elections) showed, in a 
selected list of safe Conservative seats, an alarming 
slump in the total poll to below half of the electorate 
and a drop in the Conservative and Labour votes alike. 
Still further afield, the work of the last Parliament has 
been capped by the assumption of office in a majority 
of Indian Provinces by the Congress Party. 

Of all these events, those of N.D.C., the Marriage Bill 
and the Palestine proposals were the most instructive; 
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for they showed that a Government with an over- 
whelming majority cannot ignore the dictates of public 
opinion treely expressed by Members of all Parties in the 
Commons. On N.D.C., which bore the evidences of too 
personal and too secretive preparation, the Government 
declined to capitulate in the Budget debate itself, though 
they could have done so with decorum. After amending 
it in the Finance Bill, they had to jettison it and bring 
in a revised version. Mr A. P. HERBERT’S Marriage Bill, 
at first only the proposals of an Independent Private 
Member, quickly attracted a very large body of support 
in both Houses of Parliament, and so became one of the 
major legislative achievements not only of the session 
but also of the decade—almost a generation after a Royal 
Commission had recommended most of the reforms. To 
have prevailed on Party Whips, the Church and the 
Government no longer to block the progress of a clamant 
reform—as had repeatedly been done during the last 
twenty years—is a remarkable achievement for a Private 
Member. Over the Palestine proposals, again, the House 
had the sense that things were being unduly and 
dangerously rushed; that they were being jockeyed into 
mere ‘‘ rubber-stamping ’’ of decisions taken by the 
Cabinet without due deliberation of the contingencies. 

These three surprises in the session may well mark a 
turn in our Parliamentary tide, which has too long been 
merely drifting Members along towards apathy and 
frustration. It is a very encouraging sign that represen- 
tative government can still liberate the wellsprings of 
political energy and endeavour in the representatives of 
the people. 

On the less surprising, less contentious side, the session 
has also been productive. The Public Order Act, banning 
political uniforms and regulating processions, was almost 
universally welcomed as a defence of democracy, as well 
as of law and order. The raising both of Ministers’ and 
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of M.P.s’ salaries shows that there is at least no aWare- 
ness at Westminster of any disgust with Parliament. 
arianism. The welfare of the people has been advanceq 
by an overdue Factories Act, by the extension of con- 
tributory pensions to black-coated workers and by the 
first beginnings of a campaign for physical fitness. 
Another notable achievement has been the transfer to 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Transport of several 
thousand miles of ‘‘ A’’ roads. On the other hand, the 
session has had its failures. The Bill to buy out the 
owners of mineral royalties has been held up by 
sectional interests, and the revised Bill to strengthen 
the powers of the Coal Mines Reorganisation Com. 
mission has not yet made its appearance. The Govern- 
ment’s proposals to rationalise the distribution of 
electricity encountered considerable opposition inside and 
outside Parliament, and it remains to be seen whether 
this is to be another case in which special interests are 
able to impose a veto on Cabinet and Parliament. 

Thus, on the whole, the session has been remarkably 
fruitful, both in constructive legislation and in lively 
political feeling in Parliament. Despite his blunder over 
N.D.C., Mr CHAMBERLAIN has made an auspicious 
beginning; and if his Government tackles the many out- 
standing causes of social and economic grievance in the 
country—for example, nutrition of the people, commer- 
cial policy, the Distressed Areas—with an access of new 
zeal, it will raise its stock further next session. The 
perils of foreign affairs threaten at any moment to make 
social progress either impossible or irrelevant; and, even 
without war, the frenzy of re-armament cannot diminish 
in Britain until it recedes elsewhere. But a healthier, 
better-nourished, socially more contented people is the 
best insurance against national weakness; and to achieve 
that there remains much to be done which this, or 
another, Government could still do. 


The Economics of Holidays 


HIS week, a few days before the beginning of the 

crowded rush of August holidays, the announce- 
ment has been made that nearly 600,000 workers in the 
engineering trades will in future be entitled to a week’s 
annual leave with pay. The decision follows hard upon 
the appointment by the MINISTER OF LaBourR of a com- 
mittee to consider the statutory provision of paid 
holidays and the launching by the trade unions of a 
campaign to secure this reform. 

The seething holiday crowds of this week-end, and 
the way in which most working people perforce spend 
their holidays, add point to this development. Barely 
a hundred years ago, when the Bank of England had 
thirty-three holidays each year, most people had none 
by law and few by custom. The Reformation undermined 
the old “‘ holydays.’’ The Industrial Revolution finally 
destroyed them and left only the Protestant Sabbath as 
a day of rest. Since then, however, holidays have 
become a national institution. Hours of work have been 
reduced, half-holidays have been made statutory, wages 
and salaries have risen; and applied science, through the 
train, the bicycle, the motor car and the bus, has thrown 
open the road to the sea and the countryside. 

Nevertheless, the lives of the majority of British 
citizens still pivot round the four secular Bank Holi- 
days, established by Act of Parliament in 1871, and 
an annual week or so snatched from work and still, 
more often than not, unpaid. There are weeks each year 
in certain industrial towns when factories, offices, schools 
and even shops close down. In some places, like Stock- 
ton and Newcastle, these annual festivals coincide with 
an annual race meeting. In Lancashire, custom, within 
the last fifty years, has created the Wakes, when one 


after another the great cotton towns take a week's 
holiday and their inhabitants disperse in thousands to 
Blackpool, Douglas, or, sometimes in these days, 
anywhere between the Scillies and Venice. 

The big revolution in transport first made possible the 
modern holiday. The railway first fronted Brighton's 
Regency facade with Victorian trippers and planted 
Blackpool on a few flat miles of coast. The steamer first 
took the Londoner to Margate and Southend and the 
Glaswegian to Dunoon and Rothesay. A new industry 
came into being, which had the beach, the bathing 
machine and the boarding-house as its stock-in-trade, 
and was dependent, like most other industries, on the 
excellence of its communications and the proximity of 
its markets. A few facts about this extensive and ramified 
business may be of interest. 

Its centre is still at the seaside. Between 1911 and 
1921 the population of Blackpool rose by 64 per cent., 
of Margate by 63 per cent., of Bridlington by 59 pe 
cent., and of Southend by 50 per cent.* These towns are, 
in part, outer dormitories of great cities and residential 
centres for the wealthy and the retired; but for the most 
part they have grown in response to the needs 0 
holiday-makers. And on the whole the direction of 
holiday travel bas changed very little with the 
years. People who have saved for months still 
pass their annual interlude more often than not 
on the nearest beach. It is true that over 60,000 
people will leave England for the Continent or on cruises 
this week-end ; that passports are being issued at 
the rate of 3,000 a day; that camping has grown . 
schleiliibiia Bale a a td e  e  deesii 


* The increase is slightly exaggerated because the 192! 
Census was taken in June instead of April. 
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hundredfold in a decade; and that the number of cars 
on the road has doubled in five years, But for the 
majority of holiday-makers, a holiday still begins with 
a train journey to the sea. Nor do the majority of 
holiday-makers go for long. Nearly 70 per cent. of the 
passenger journeys (excluding workmen’s journeys) on 
the main-line railways in the five holiday months from 
May to September last year were on day, half-day and 
evening tickets. 

But, while habit and limited resources confine the 
mass of the people to old courses (which they follow in 
ever-rising numbers), modern enterprise and the com- 
petitive efficiency of municipalities and travel agencies 
have organised a host of new devices for their pleasure. 
The illuminations at Blackpool and Southend and the 
Tattoo at Aldershot have become almost national insti- 
tutions. Between July 31st and August 7th this year 
over 100,000 people will come from places as far afield 
as Aberdeen to view the Navy dispersed at Chatham, 
Portsmouth and Plymouth. Four hundred camping 
coaches on the railways will in a few weeks provide 
a novel relaxation for some 12,000 people. Cruises and 
Continental holidays are more popular than ever before, 
and will this year attract over 150,000 people in August 
alone. Thus, on the fringe of the great majority who 
habitually seek seaside resorts with highly organised 
amusements, there is a growing minority who take their 
holidays in novel and refreshing ways. Wales, the Lakes 
and Scotland are full of walkers and climbers. The 
Youth Hostels Association has 60,000 members. Every- 
where is the ubiquitous bicycle, numbered in its millions, 
and the more lordly motor-car. 

Home touring by motor-car is estimated to have 
risen by 16 per cent. this year compared with last, 
and by nearly 100 per cent. in five years. Touring 
abroad has made even greater strides, having increased 
by more than 30 per cent. in the past twelve months 
alone. Where drivers were content five years ago to 
limit their daily journeys to 100-150 miles, they now 
travel over 200 ; and as many as 3$ million people are 
now in a position to make this decision. 

The railways, however, invented the British holiday, 
and still in the main sustain it. On Friday and Saturday 
of this week more than a quarter of the population of 
Great Britain will be moved by rail; and 3 millions will 
pass through London’s termini in only forty hours. Some 
43,000 passenger carriages, with accommodation for 2} 
million people, will travel 4 million miles in two days. 


This astonishing August peak of holiday traffic involves 
a serious problem for railway traffic organisers, which 
is to-day growing more rather than less difficult. The 
following table, taken from Ministry of Transport statis: 
tics, illustrates this point :— 

PASSENGER JOURNEYS ON THE MAIN-LINE RAILWAYS 


(excluding workmen and commercial travellers) 


1926 1931 1936 
May .....00- Rxchunebseedatee 29,749,623* 56,224,783 51,930,801 
BO... de ssnnhnhterensinats 39,055,836* 54,593,059 60,010,566 
TRE eb diduninicedesycedacia 57,412,381 62,979,785 64,230,734 
August bivWvdacdetecteses 67,208,045 69,110,470 76,208,549 
SODRSNE  cviccctieccevce 54,876,210 52,753,280 55,061,377 


248,302,095 295,661,377 307,442,027 
* Travelling affected adversely by the General Strike. 


The concentration of holiday traffic in August in- 
creases as the years pass. This year over 250,000 
people will leave the Midlands alone in the first fort- 
night of August. School holidays are largely responsible, 
since they focus the departure of family parties to the 
sea or the country on a single month. Proposals for the 
spreading of scholastic vacations are frequently made, 
but common experience tends to suggest that if there is 
any institution more conservative than the English holi- 
day, it is the English school. 

For most people, consequently, a holiday means a 
crowded time at a crowded place. Few travellers to-day 
could endorse Hazlitt’s injunction to travel alone. But 
it is still true that “‘ the soul of a journey is liberty.’’ 
All these holiday-makers are seeking the freedom of 
change: to walk instead of to ride; to think instead of 
to work; to talk instead of to listen; or even to hit the 
same golf-ball on a different course, or to see the same 
cricketer perform on a different ground. And even it 
the change is usually one of degree rather than kind, it 
is good and necessary for men to seek in recreation an 
antidote for the increasing nervous and physical strain 
of modern life. 

The fixing of paid holidays for the 114 million per- 
sons in employment in this country might, in the long 
run, be a sound investment, viewed from the narrowest 
standpoint of increased industrial efficiency alone; and 
it would be a notable reform of our social life. Future 
Factory Acts may apply the “‘ paid week ’’ or the 
‘‘ paid fortnight ’’ to all workers. Meanwhile, as means 
and opportunities widen, variety in holiday fashions will 
spread; and we may eventually find solitude on beaches 
and crowds on the mountain tops. 


World Trade Recovery 


ITHIN the last few months there has been an 
acceleration of the pace of world trade revival. 
The causes and probable duration of the movement may 
be controversial, but its extent is a matter of statistical 
record. The latest of the admirable surveys of the League 
of Nations* shows that during 1936 prosperity (or some- 
thing so closely resembling it as to be indistinguishable 
from the genuine article) extended its beneficial influence 
to a widening circle of countries and industries. And in the 
first half of 1937, according to monthly figures compiled 
by the same authority, this tendency has been even more 
strongly marked. The moment, accordingly, is oppor- 
tune for a survey, in broad perspective, of the course of 
production, trade and prices during the last eight 
eventful years. 

The chart given overleaf presents the essential facts 
for such an inquiry, in graphic form. We are indebted to 
the League’s statisticians for basic figures of the volume 
of trade and industrial production; the course of whole- 
sale prices (in terms of sterling) is shown by our own 
index. We have used annual averages throughout, except 
ih ee eT 


* 


as Review of World Trade, 1936,’ League of Nations Pub- 
‘cations, 1937. II A.9. 91 pages. 2s. 6d. British agents, 
Allen and Unwin. 





for 1937, where the figures relate to the first quarter of 
the year. The production figures, unavoidably, exclude 
the output of the U.S.S.R. 

The devastating effect of the slump, and the course of 
subsequent recovery, are strikingly revealed. Between’ 
1929 and 1932 the volume of world trade declined by 
fully 25 per cent. and that of industrial production by 
nearly 40 per cent., while sterling wholesale prices fell 
by 32 per cent. Manufacturing activity, in other words, 
declined much more rapidly than international trade. 
All three indices reached their lowest level almost at the 
same time, and all three took an upward turn in 1932-33. 
Their subsequent movements, however, have been far 
from uniform. Trade and prices have advanced more 
slowly than industrial production. Last year, the pro- 
duction index was within 4 per cent. of the level of 1929, 
but the leeway was as much as 14} per cent. in the 
volume of trade index, and 21 per cent. in the prices 
index. This year, however, both prices and international 
trade have taken a sharp upward turn, which has 
brought them within hailing-distance of the pre-depres- 
sion level. The tardiness of their earlier recovery and the 
suddenness of their later revival alike demand special 
explanation. 
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To find a satisfactory explanation of these changes, 
we need to go back to the early years of depression. 
Between 1929 and 1932 industrial production and the 
wholesale prices of primary products both fell catastro- 
phically. But the fall in the prices of primary products 
was considerably more marked than the decline in the 
prices of manufactures. The terms of trade, in other 
words, moved against primary producing countnes, anc 
the volume of trade in primary products consequently 
fell less steeply than in manufactures. The figures pre- 
pared by the League bring out the remarkable fact that 
the quantity of foodstuffs entering international trade in 
1932 was only 11 per cent. smaller than in 1920. The 
volume of trade in raw materials and partly-manutfac- 
tured articles, on the other hand, had declined by 15} 
per cent. and the volume of trade in manufactured goods 
by no less than 49 per cent. Conversely, between 1932 
and 1936, when industrial production showed a rapid 
expansion, the volume of trade in raw and partly- 
finished materials and in manufactures also advanced, 
while trade in foodstuffs tended to decline. By 1936, the 
gap, as compared with 1929, had widened to 14} per cent. 
in the case of foodstuffs entering international trade, while 
in those of raw and partly-finished materials and of 
manufactures it had narrowed to 4} per cent. and 24} 
per cent., respectively. The further decline in food im- 
ports can be traced, in a large measure, to the policy of 
national self-sufficiency adopted by a number of 
countries, but the same policy has been less effective in 
restricting trade in raw materials and manufactures. A 
dictator may command his people to eat potatoes instead 
of wheat, and home-grown apples instead of bananas and 
anges; but he cannot bring native supplies of tin, 
copper, nickel and iron ore into existence overnight by 
decree. And the re-armament policy of many countries 
has actually increased their imports of raw materials 
and certain kinds of manufactured goods. 

Up to the middle of 1936, however, recovery in the 
prices of raw materials was delayed by the existence 
of large accumulated stocks. This factor has now largely 
ceased to operate; for surplus stocks of many materials 
have been exhausted and productive capacity has again 
been fully employed. And, as demand has continued to 
expand, prices at last have responded by rising sharply 
in recent months. Thus, the terms of trade are now 
turning in favour of primary-producing countries, which 
can command a larger volume of manufactures per unit 
of their exports of raw materials. Moreover, trade 
between industrialised countries is tending to increase 
owing to the decreasing ability of these countries to 
satisfy domestic needs from internal resources. 

Scarcely a single country has failed to experience a 
substantial improvement in foreign trade during the past 
year. In the tables at the foot of this page we have set 
out the average monthly value of the imports and exports 
of the principal industrial and primary-producing coun- 
tries in the calendar years 1929 and 1036, respectively. 
We have added a supplementary column showing the 
percentage rise in the figures for the first five months of 
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this year as compared with the corresponding period of 
1936, which in many ways is the most significant feature 
of all. The latest rise, it will be seen, has been common 
to both industrial and primary-producing countries. |; 
has been conspicuous, naturally, in countries which have 
devalued their currencies during the last twelve months. 
but its dimensions have been almost equally siriking jy 
many other cases to which this explanation does not 
apply. Incidentally, the expansion in the figures for the 
United Kingdom, this year, has been less than in those 
of numerous other countries. 

Present indications suggest that the underlying ten- 
dencies discussed in this article are likely to remain in 





WORLD INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, TRADE AND 
PRICES SINCE 1929 
(1929= 100) 
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evidence in the near future. Despite the recent reaction 
in certain commodity markets, the trend of prices of 
primary products is still upwards, and the terms of inter- 
national trade seem likely to move further against coun- 
tries exporting mainly manufactured articles. The total 
volume of international trade may soon surpass all 
previous records, despite the many obstacles put in its 
way by tariffs, quotas, prohibitions and exchange con- 
trols—though trade per head of the world’s population 
is still appreciably smaller than in 1929. 

Nevertheless, in some ways, this newly-found pros- 
perity rests on precarious foundations. Apart from the 
obstinate resistance of vested interests to any widespread 
removal of trade barriers, there is a lack of confidence 
in the political outlook, and vast armament pro- 
grammes absorb a high proportion both of public 
revenue and of industrial activity. There, as the League's 
Economic Committee has pointed out, is a vicious circle 
which it is the task of statesmanship to break. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF TWENTY-THREE COUNTRIES 


(Monthly average figures are given throughout) 


TABLE A.—MAINLY INDUSTRIAL COUNTRIES 


Imports Exports 
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N July 3rd (page 6), we discussed the effect of 
O Germany’s re-armament, and her efforts to attain a 
wide measure of self-sufficiency in her production of 
minerals and metals. We now propose to consider the 
steps she has already taken to achieve her objective, 
and their implications both for herself and for other 
countries. 

The restrictive economic regulations and decrees 
already issued under the Nazi regime make a formidable 
list. The first batch of regulations date from August, 
1934. Subsequently, by a decree of April 28, 1935, 
quotas were assigned for the consumption of certain 
metals, based on the figures for the first quarter of 
1934, and were fixed at 30 per cent. for copper, 10 per 
cent. for nickel, and 30 per cent. for tin. On May 2, 
1935, the use was prohibited of copper, nickel, lead, 
tin, mercury, chromium or cobalt in any form for the 
manufacture of products for domestic use, except in 
unavoidable cases. This prohibition, however, did not 
apply to manufactures for export. Ordinances issued 
by the Reich Controller of Base Metals last October 
further restrict the use of non-ferrous metals in the 
building and machine construction industries. A set 
of six decrees by General Goring, regulating the re- 
cruitment of labour, came into force on November 6, 
1936. These include provisions which tax employers 
who do not take apprentices, and compel establish- 
ments employing ten or more workers to take in speci- 
fied numbers of persons above forty years of age. A 
law of December 1, 1936, against economic sabotage, 
provides the death penalty for persons who secrete 
money or property abroad. Another decree, of the 
same date, compels owners of mineral properties 
to conduct mining, prospecting or drilling operations 
when called upon by the authorities. All rights to work 
such properties, whether they have been conveyed by 
the State or have been acquired by contract, will be 
forfeited if the lessee fails to comply, within a stipulated 
period, with an order to begin or to resume mining. 

Further regulations have been issued this year. A 
decree of January 26 last compels all private persons 
who neither manufacture nor trade in metals, to place 
any stocks of platinum, silver, copper, lead, nickel, tin, 
or zinc which they may possess (with some minor 
exceptions) at the disposal of the Boards of Control for 
Non-Ferrous or Precious Metals, respectively. Few 
hoarders of these metals seem likely to receive ful! 
commercial value for them, and some may lose as much 
as 50 per cent. of their original purchase price. Last, 
but not least, the measures announced last May Day 
allot quotas to the chief branches of the German iron 
and steel trades. The re-armament industry is given first 
preference, followed by machine construction, mining, 
shipbuilding, boiler-making and the motor industry; 
private house-building has a very low quota. Nazi 
control extends to all branches of economic life. Strikes 
are prohibited by legislation, and wage rates, for the 
most part, remain frozen at the levels of the depression 
of 1932. Last year the tax on companies was raised 
from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent., and other regulations 
include the subscription to a Government loan of all in- 
creases in dividends over 6 per cent. and all payments 
(whether increased or not) above 8 per cent. of par value, 
and provide for contributions towards a fund for sub- 
sidising national exports and for various measures 
intended to finance the Government’s programme of 
Work creation and re-armament. 

Only last week-end, it was announced that a new 
State corporation—to be known as the Reichswerke A.G. 
for Mining and Smelting, under the name of Hermann 
Goring—has been set up under the Four Years’ Plan, of 
Which General Goring is the head, compulsorily to 
acquire mining rights and royalties in return for its own 
shares. Its aim is to unite concerns which have failed 
lly to utilise (however that is to be determined) 
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Germany’s own iron-ore resources, and to undertake 
that work on its own account; and in this way it is hoped 
to force the private concerns into greater exploitation of 
the poor quality German ores, or to do it by the new 
State corporation. 

Germany is vigorously pressing her search for substi- 
tutes for materials she has hitherto imported under in- 
creasing foreign exchange difficulties. Plastic products 
are displacing metals; home-produced aluminium and 
zinc are replacing tin, copper and, to a minor extent, 
lead. Research is being largely centred on the metallurgy 
of an extensive range of light alloys and on the pre- 
paration of heavy metal alloys as substitutes for foreign 
base metals. Though plastics are mainly used for 
moulding purposes, they are increasingly competing 
with and displacing metals, porcelain and rubber. Last 
year Germany produced 55,000 tons of synthetic resins 
—this figure representing a seven-fold increase in three 
years. By their use she is dispensing with large amounts 
of lubricants. It is estimated that 40,000 tons of copper 
have been saved by using aluminium instead. The 
requirements of the Post Office for copper for overhead 
transmission lines declined from 58,400 tons in 1929 
to 3,800 tons in 1936. Some seven tons of copper have 
been saved in the construction of every locomotive by 
State railway specifications. Phosphor-zinc (‘‘ Metal- 
lophos ’’) is replacing phosphor-copper in refining 
operations. 

Tin consumption is being reduced in a variety of 
ways. Tin foil has disappeared and aluminium has 
taken its place. For containers, non-metal coatings 
and aluminium are being used. A whole series of alloys, 
containing little or no tin, have been developed, such as 
the ‘‘ B.N. Metall ’’ for machine bearings. Tin may 
no longer be used in gas and water systems, and the 
employment of lead tubes for plumbing and sanitary 
work has been forbidden; in future, zinc-coated or 
bitumen-treated steel pipes will be used instead. In the 
manufacture of machinery, the possibility is being 
examined of the substitution of aluminium, steel or 
copper-plated steel for copper. Zinc is extensively replac- 
ing brass and bronze. A new zinc alloy, ‘‘ Z.L.2,”’ 
has been produced, which contains only 14 per cent. of 
copper and 4 per cent. of aluminium. Other zinc alloys 
with a small amount of aluminium—called ‘‘ Zamak ”’ 
—are widely manufactured under an American licence. 
White zinc and lithophane are displacing lead paints. 
Cadmium is also being used as a substitute for tin; a 
new alloy of zinc and cadmium, for example, is believed 
to be superior for bonding sheet steel than welded joint- 
ing. Germany is already the world’s leading producer 
of magnesium and its alloys, with an output of 35,000 
tons of a world total of 50,000 tons. The alloy ‘‘ Elek- 
tron ’’ is extensively used in aircraft parts, and forms 
the core of incendiary bombs. For machining purposes 
it offers numerous advantages. With it, deeper cuts 
can be taken on a lathe, and a greater working speed 
maintained than with any other material, except wood. 

We may proceed to review the conclusions suggested 
by this survey of Germany’s economic policy. Her posi- 
tion is distinguished both for its strength and its 
weakness. For years to come Germany must necessarily 
import nearly half of her fuel oil requirements. She 
must needs supplement her meagre and low-grade 
iron ores from abroad and procure all her major 
ferro-alloy minerals from relatively distant countries. 
Despite her energetic policy of increased home produc- 
tion and substitution, she must still buy large quantities 
of tin, copper, lead and mercury. Her potash supplies 
are plentiful, and her requirements of nitrate can all be 
satisfied by the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. About 
half her consumption of sulphur is met by her by- 
product industry. But her production of basic slag must 
be supplemented by phosphate imports, and foreign 
countries supply the bulk of her bauxite and beryl. 
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Undoubtedly, she has in_ part surmounted her 
deficiency in minerals, but only at a price. Her produc- 
tion costs are frequently high, and the erection of plants 
for her synthetic petroleum and metallurgical industnes 
is estimated to have cost her Rm. 1,000 millions. Apart 
altogether from ideological questions, her unofficial, but 
extensive, intervention in Spain may be directly related 
to her deficiency in “‘ strategic ’’ minerals—such as 
iron ores, cupriferous pyrites, mercury, lead, manganese 
ore, phosphate, tin and tungsten—of which Spain is an 
important potential supplier. Her economic penetration 
of Morocco is being carried out with characteristic energy. 
The Riff iron mines and the less important lead mines 
near Mellila are in process of reorganisation by German 
experts and the ores are being despatched to Germany. 

Since Herr Hitler announced Germany’s Four-} ear 
Plan, last September, her difficulties have increased. 
Up to, approximately, the end of 1936, her apparent 


Notes of 


Royalty Visits Ulster.—After their recent visit to 
Scotland it was natural that the King and Queen 
should also visit Northern Ireland. They spent Wednes- 
day in Belfast, and the occasion was marked by fervent 
demonstrations of loyalty. Before the visit, however, 
bomb outrages on the railways at the frontier with the 
Irish Free State were perpetrated by associates of 
the Irish Republican Army, in order to prevent persons 
from the Irish Free State going up to Belfast for the 
occasion. It is unfortunate that the relations between 
the neighbouring and nearest British Dominion, the 
Irish Free State, and the United Kingdom have still 
not improved sufficiently to enable a Royal Visit to be 
made there. The evil effects of the tariff war, Mr de 
Valera’s and the Irish Republicans’ explicit antipathy 
to the crown as a symbol of the Commonwealth, and 
their agitation for a United Ireland including the six 
counties, combine to perpetuate the ill-feeling. There 
was a time, long before Home Rule, when Queen 
Victoria’s Ministers advised her against making a visit 
to Ireland. She went, and the visit was an amazing 
success. A repetition of this in our day seems remote. 
British sentiment towards the aims and activities of 
Mr de Valera’s Government is more sympathetic than 
it was a few years ago. Is it too much to hope that his 
Government will show a more accommodating, less 
frigidly formal attitude in the future? 


* * * 


Our National Defences. — The Liberal Party were 
commendably enterprising on Tuesday in using their 
right to choose a Supply Day debate to pursue an 
inquiry about the state of the Government’s plans for 
defending the domestic population in time of war. 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, in moving a reduction of {100 
in the Vote for the salary of the Minister for Co-ordination 
of Defence, observed at the outset that Sir Thomas 
Inskip had been given neither executive authority nor 
responsibility for financial allocations between the 
Services. The Liberal Leader asked about the state of our 
home defences against aerial attacks by bomb and gas, 
and about the re-location of key industries and factories : 
urged that vulnerable areas should be scheduled and 
special provisions made for their inhabitants: and 
inquired about the switching-over of food and other 
supplies from Eastern to Western ports. Mr Lees-Smith 
who followed for Labour, supported Sir Archibald’s 
contention that Sir Thomas’s powers were not great 
enough, and went on to emphasise our need to improve 
anti-aircraft equipment. Mr Churchill, in trenchant mood 
observed that if we could be sure of peace for seven or 
ten years, the ground might master the air and remove 
the blackmailing terror: of marauding aircraft: mean- 
while, he supported Sir Archibald’s inquiries, and 
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shortage of metals, which exchange difficulties had 
accentuated, was due mainly to the fact that she Was 
consuming (and possibly accumulating) raw materials 
on a very considerably increased scale. More recent! 
the exchange question has grown more acute, and meta] 
prices have risen steeply in world markets. Her foreign 
trade is based on a series of bilateral transactions con. 
ducted in many cases under clearing agreements. The 
results of her economic excursions into Southern ang 
Eastern Europe have so far been disappointing, and their 
relative failure explains Dr Schacht’s approaches to 
Belgium for supplies of copper and vegetable oils from 
the Congo in exchange for German manufactures, and 
his expressed approval of the principle of economic 
rapprochement with Russia. 

As yet, however, there is no sign of a change of 
heart, or even of emphasis, among those who control 
German policy. 


the Week 


repeated his own earlier request for details about the guns 
opposite Gibraltar. Sir Arthur Salter urged the need to 
distribute inland storage of foodstuffs at less vulnerable 
points, and asked for financial and administrative action 
to enable adequate stores for more than the proverbial 
six week’s supply to be built up. 


* * * 


Sir Thomas was at pains to extricate himself from 
alleged responsibilities for all kinds of defensive work 
and planning. He was only there, he said, to co-ordinate, 
to keep Service plans in close concert, and to hold the 
activities of the multifarious branches of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence together. On the more detailed side 
of home defence, zoning the country had already been 
done, and the dispute over financial responsibility with 
local authorities would not arrest the execution of plans, 
some of which, especially for defence from aerial attack, 
had shown remarkably successful results. Sir Thomas 
said the guns opposite Gibraltar were no real menace 
—though if they were part of ‘‘a larger design” 
against British interests the question would have to be 
differently approached. This reply roused Mr Amery to 
indignation at its inadequacy; and the House as a 
whole, though it rejected the Liberal motion by 306 votes 
to 141, was manifestly disquieted and dissatisfied, not 
with Sir Thomas, but with his office, its scope, and the 
evasive nature of the Government’s pronouncements. On 
Thursday, Sir Samuel Hoare retrieved the situation by 
announcing that a Bill was being drafted to put Govern- 
ment expenditure on air-raid precautions on a statutory 
basis, and that local authorities would be brought into 
conference. The Bill would be retrospective to January 
Ist of this year. 


* * * 


Twenty Years After —Mr A. P. Herbert’s Marriage 
(Matrimonial Causes) Bill was accepted by the Com- 
mons on July 23rd, with all the Lords’ amendments. 
This signal success of a private and independent 
member of the House was greeted with a salvo of Parlia- 
mentary cheers; and Mr Herbert has since been the 
recipient of nation-wide congratulations. When the 
amended Bill was debated by the Commons, a general 
sympathy with its sponsor for his gallant and deter- 
mined campaign was evident. The House had clearly 
decided not to stymie on the last green a measure which 
had been driven on a long handicap through the rough 
and bunkers of private-member procedure. There was 
an evident feeling that public opinion was now largely 
behind Mr Herbert in his efforts to implement the Te 
form proposals of the Royal Commission, which recom 
mended the mitigation of the divorce laws twenty yeals 
ago. The fears of a British Reno expressed by cnc 
of the Bill are not likely to be realised. There will 
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inevitably be an immediate rush to take advantage of 
the measure by unfortunate people who for years have 
had no redress. But once the retrospective effects of the 
Act have been worked off, the institution of marriage 
will be subjected to no threat; and the social sign of 
Mr Herbert’s work will be, not licence or levity, but 
probably greater happiness in marriage. 


* * 


Reactions in Palestine.— The proposals for the 
partition of Palestine are now before the Mandates 
Commission of the League. Meanwhile the debates of 
last week in the British Houses of Parliament have had 
some interesting reactions in Jewish and Arab circles. 
Perhaps the outstanding feature of the debates was 
that, in spite of the universal hesitation to accept par- 
tition, scarcely anything in the way of constructive 
alternative was put forward, except by Lord Samuel. 
His suggestion that Palestine be governed by a federal 
council, under which each community would manage 
its own affairs, and that the Jews accept an over-riding 
limit on immigration which would secure that their 
number would never exceed a certain minority per- 
centage of the Palestine population, has been received 
with a great deal of favour in Arab quarters, but has 
been bitterly denounced by the Palestine Jews. The 
latter deplore the lack of parliamentary criticism of the 
immediate restriction of Jewish immigration to a rate 
of 12,000 a year, although it appears that uncertainty 
about the future is already acting as a natural 
check on immigration. Arab intransigence has been 
somewhat weakened by the non-committal attitude of 
neighbouring States, except Iraq, and on both hands 
there appears a greater readiness to discuss practical 
compromises. The idea of a Round Table Conference 
is gaining favour. Partition may yet prove, like the 
Judgment of Solomon, more effective as a threat than 
as a solution. 


* * * 


The Congress and the Moslems. — The primary 
effect of the Congress acceptance of office in the Indian 
provincial Governments has been an immense improve- 
ment in the political atmosphere of the country. A 
secondary and minor effect has been a revival of the 
differences between the Moslems and the Congress, 
which is predominantly Hindu. The latter has been 
anxious to assert the national character of its mission by 
including Musselmen in its Ministries. In some provinces 
it has been successful; in others, such as Orissa, where 
none of the Moslem members of the Assembly has been 
willing to accept the Congress ticket, the quest has had 
to be suspended. Certain Moslem organisations actually 
appealed to the Governor of Orissa to use his special 
powers to secure the representation of their community 
in the Cabinet. He replied that the suggested course was 
impracticable, and that he had no reason to believe that 
the legitimate interests of the Moslem minority would 
suffer through their not being represented among the 
Ministers. There is clearly a sharp difference of opinion 
among Moslems themselves. Mr. Jinnah, the President 
of the All-India Moslem League, has denounced those 
members of the League in the United Provinces who, it 
Was reported, were about to link up with the Congress, 
declaring that if they had a shred of conscience they 
would resign their seats and seek re-election under their 
new colours. He spoke with scorn of the “stray 
Moslems here and there ’’ who had accepted office in 
Congress Ministries ; the League was better without 
men who betrayed their community for the sake of jobs. 


* * * 


Unemployment Assistance.—The second annual 
report of the Unemployment Assistance Board for 1936 
has been the more eagerly awaited because it includes 
the period, from November 16th, in which the Unem- 
Ployment Act of 1934 was first fully implemented. The 
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1934 Act was intended to co-ordinate under the Board 
the relief of all able-bodied unemployed, whether in- 
sured or not; but the Board’s much-criticised Regula- 
tions were suspended under the ‘“‘ standstill ’’ alrange- 
ment of February, 1935, and did not become fully 
effective, in a revised form, until November of last year. 
This administrative change is, however, almost 
obscured in the report by evidence of the effect of in- 
dustrial recovery upon long-period unemployment. The 
cost of payments, which was {42,607,000 in 1935, fell 
in 1936 to £39,297,000. The effect of the new Regula- 
tions was to increase the average allowance from 23s. to 
23s. gd., and actually to raise 37 per cent. of the assess- 
ments. The number of applicants in Great Britain fell 
from 735,665 on January 20th, 1936, to 603,734 on 
December 14th, a decline of 16.3 per cent., which was 
greater than the fall in unemployment among the in- 
sured in the same period. This demonstration of a 
definite decline in long-period unemployment is a useful 
comment on the static analysis of unemployment in 
the Special Areas recently made in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette; and shows that the long-unemployed 
are not in the main unemployable. As the Board claim: 
‘‘ the generality of applicants . . . are no different in 
character and aptitude from the claimants to unem- 
ployment insurance benefit or the persons employed.”’ 


* * * 


Derelict Unemployed.—Industrial recovery, states 
the report of the Unemployment Assistance Board, has 
been unavailing to help three classes of workers: young 
men without training or experience, men. with their 
health and vigour sapped by enforced idleness, and older 
men over 45 years of age. Many of the young men 
in mining areas and large industrial centres have never 
worked, and are often reluctant to enter the courses of 
training offered by the Board. The men over 45 years 
of age, and especially the 25 per cent. over 55, are 
unlikely to obtain work again. Thus, their allowance 
becomes a pension for old age, and the import- 
ance of providing amenities for their idleness — clubs 
and allotments —is urged by the Board. The 
persons deficient in health and vigour are able- 
bodied and not sick, but unlikely to be taken on by 
employers. Here is a task for the national health services 
and the experts in physical fitness and nutrition. Not 
only are there these derelict and difficult classes of 
persons in receipt of assistance, but also derelict and 
difficult areas. While the number of applicants fell in 
1936 by 30 per cent. in Birmingham and 29.8 per cent. 
in Middlesbrough, it fell by only 3 per cent. in Carlisle, 
7.4 per cent. in Cardiff, and 7.8 per cent. in Swansea. 
compared with a decline in Great Britain of 16.3 per 
cent. The most deeply affected is the aged coal 
miner, whose unhappy prominence was underlined in 
the Ministry of Labour’s analysis of the Special Areas. 
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The Means Test.—The difficulties of the Means Test, 
which aroused a storm two years ago, have been over- 
come as far as possible. The Unemployment Assistance 
Board have walked warily; they have provided, in the 
words of their annual report, ‘‘a period of transition 
from the local standards which had formed the basis of 
transitional payments to the general standard of the re- 
vised Regulations.’’ In the beginning they were assailed 
as bureaucrats. Accordingly, by an extensive and 
flexible use of Advisory Committees under ihe 
1934 Act, they have added local knowledge and 
a personal touch to the enforcement of their Regula- 
tions. Not all the acute administrative problems of the 
past have gone. The average allowance of 23s. 9d. is 
not large in view of movements in the cost of living, 
and the allowances for large families still fall short of 
the B.M.A. standard. The Means Test is still inherently 
unpleasant to apply, although there is now more elasti- 
city in the assessment of family resources. On the whole, 
however, the Report suggests the conclusion that the 
Government’s plan ‘‘ to take the dole out of politics *’ 
has been more successful than at one time seemed likely. 


* * * 


The Government’s Milk Policy.— A White Paper 
was issued on Thursday evening with the details of the 
Government’s decisions on the very vexed question of 
milk policy. The most important recommendation of the 
recent Reorganisation Commission was that the legal 
power of price-fixing should be taken out of the hands 
of the producer-elected Marketing Boards and entrusted 
to an independent Milk Commission. Reason and public 
policy stood behind this proposal; but the vested in- 
terests, both of the farmers and of the large distributors, 
were opposed. The vested interests have won. There is 
to be a Milk Commission, but its powers are to be purely 
those of recommending and reporting. The bulk of the 
White Paper is concerned with the conditions under 
which public money will continue to be provided for the 
milk industry. There is to be a scheme of “ price- 
insurance ’’’ to prevent a serious drop in the price of 
manufacturing milk, Exchequer payments will be made 
if the average prices of imported butter and cheese fall 
below 100s. and 56s. a cwt. respectively. (The present 
prices are about 115s, and 72s. a cwt.) The Exchequer is 
also to contribute part of the funds for the payment of 
premiums for accredited milk, tuberculin-tested milk and 
milk from attested herds. These payments are estimated 
to amount to nearly {2,000,000 in 1939-40, but the 
scheme is so designed that the cost will fall off thereafter. 
The White Paper envisages the continuance of the Milk- 
in-Schools programme and promises further proposals 
for securing cheaper milk for maternity and child welfare 
centres. There is also a vague reference to ‘‘ provisions 
to facilitate the improved organisation of the distributive 
service.’” Many of these proposals are subject to com- 
mendation or criticism in detail. But the major dis- 
appointment of the White Paper is that it completely 
misses the opportunity to affect that thoroughgoing over- 
haul of the present illogical and inequitable organisation 
of the milk market which is so patently necessary. It is 
apparent that we are to continue to be ‘‘ more planned 
against than planning.” 


* * * 


Non-intervention Extraordinary.— The procedure 
on the British plan to patch up controlled non-interven- 
tion in Spain has gone through yet another metamor- 
phosis in the last week. Like a musical work by a 
minor composer, it does not easily reach a conclusion, 
but goes on in fits and starts, now on this new theme, 
now on that; and it seems that when it does finish it 
may be on an unharmonious compromise between dis- 
cords. Last Sunday it was announced that the British 
Government, in order to escape from the deadlock into 
which the German and Italian attitudes had plunged the 
plan by refusing to discuss belligerents’ rights before 
discussing withdrawal of volunteers, had decided to 
ask forthwith the other twenty-six Governments on the 
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London Committee to accept or reject the plan as a 
whole, by giving specific replies before noon on Thurs- 
day of this week to seven questions summarising the 
salient features of the plan. Count Grandi had a long 
talk with the Prime Minister on Wednesday; and, largely 
as the result of it, Italy notified her acceptance 
of all points in the questionnaire on Thursday. But, 
with Germany, Italy reserves her attitude over 
belligerents’ mghts and withdrawal of volunteers— 
which is taken to mean that these Powers make accept- 
ance by both sides in Spain of any detailed proposals 
a condition of their own agreement. The British Govy- 
ernment have been widely expected to seize the occasion 
of the Parliamentary recess to conclude some kind of 
a deal with the German and Italian Governments with- 
out fear of exacting scrutiny; but there is as yet little 
reason to believe that the Government have any inten- 
tion of embarking on a course which would isolate them 
from France and rivet them to the Rome-Berlin axis. 
So far they have stood firm on their demand that the 
withdrawal of volunteers should be certified as having 
made substantial progress before belligerents’ rights are 
accorded. 


* * * 


Activity over Spain.-—During the past week the 
bitterest fighting of the Spanish conflict has been taking 
place on a wide front round Madrid. The Government's 
drive to the south-west, which at one time went so far 
as to recapture Brunete, was checked this week by a 
violent counter-attack along the insurgent’s line of posi- 
tions from Teruel up to Guadalajara, and from the 
Guadarrama range round to the south-east of the capital. 
Vast numbers of Moors, Spaniards and Italians, and of 
German and Italian aircraft and artillery were employed 
by the insurgents, who reduced many of the Govern- 
ment’s advanced posts to ashes. In the air, the Govern- 
ment seem to have held their own by summoning every 
machine into action; but this has left Barcelona, 
Valencia and the Basque country denuded of Govern- 
ment aircraft, and severe bombing from the air has 
occurred there; in Barcelona, it is reported that civilians 
have been machine-gunned from the air by German 
aircraft in the service of the insurgents. The aim of the 
insurgent forces is to strike to the coast from the 
Guadarrama, separate Barcelona, Madrid and Valencia 
from one another, and then roll up each section of Gov- 
ernment territory in the way Vizcaya has been rolled up, 
piecemeal. But the Government forces are now showing 
that, despite divided counsels at home, they are more 
effective militarily than they were. They are holding 
the insurgents; and despite big losses on both sides, 
anything approaching a final decision in the field before 
winter puts an end to operations seems now beyond the 
bounds of possibility. This is the worst of the outlook 
before General Franco. 


* * * 


On the Razor’s Edge in China.—Another week 
has passed without our seeing Japan and China formally 
at war with each other; but that is the best that can be 
said. Peace has already been broken in many places, 
and the détente which appeared to have been achieved at 
the close of last week has since been reversed by wild 
outbreaks of fighting. Meanwhile, Mr Eden has 
announced in the House of Commons that the forth- 
coming Anglo-Japanese conversations have been put off 
pending an improvement in the situation in North China. 
While conversations have been continuing at Tokyo be- 
tween the Japanese Foreign Minister and the Chinese 
Ambassador without success, and while Japanese mili- 
tary preparations have been continued without being 
carried to the length of a full-dress mobilisation, the re- 
ported agreement between the Japanese military authori- 
ties on the Continent and the Hopei-Chahar Political 
Council seems to have been locally torn up. This agree- 
ment was said to have been reached on the 19th and to 
have been kept secret for fear that its terms, if published, 
would produce an explosion of Chinese feeling, and goad 
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the Government at Nanking into action under penalty 
of an intolerable loss of face if they were to let such a 
surrender pass. However that may be, the Chinese 
Thirty-Seventh Division—the troops who had come into 
conflict with the Japanese in the first instance, and 
whose withdrawal was the crucial point in the Japanese 
demands—seem to have made the issue a question of 
military honour and to have refused to budge. Fierce 
fighting has broken out again both at Wangping, north- 
west of Peking, and at Langfang, down on the Peking- 
Tientsin Railway. By far the most serious engagement, 
however, took place on Thursday when, in the early 
hours, Chinese troops tried to capture Japanese military 
positions outside Tientsin. Wholesale fighting occurred; 
the Japanese aircraft reduced districts of the Chinese city 
to ruins; and Japanese artillery completed the work. 
Eventually the Chinese troops fell back. Meanwhile in 
Peiping the Japanese succeeded in forcing the General 
of the recalcitrant Chinese 29th Army and the Mayor of 
the city to retire to Paotingfu, 80 miles off; and they 
then set up a regime of their own. This reduces the risk 
of general war; but President and Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek has yet to declare his hand. 


* * * 


President and Senate.— Mr Roosevelt’s obstinate 
attempt to drive his plan for the reform of the Supreme 
Court through Congress has ended in defeat at the 
hands of the Senate. On Friday of last week it became 
finally clear that a majority could not be secured even 
for the compromise Bill which would have limited his 
new appointments to the Court to one a year. His sup- 
porters were compelled to agree to the substitution of 
a second compromise Bill which confines itself to 
reforms of procedure and leaves both the size and 
membership of the Supreme Court untouched. That this 
is a clear defeat for the President is undoubted. That 
it is his own fault is only slightly less certain, as it 
is very probable that, if he had been ready to com- 
promise at an early stage of the controversy, he could 
have obtained a great deal of what he wants. The 
President has much with which to console himself. He 
has frightened the Court into a mood of liberalism, and 
by so doing he has probably protected his policies from 
further sweeping judicial vetoes. He has persuaded one 
Justice to resign, and it will surprise nobody in 
Washington if further resignations soon follow. The 
Court remains untouched, but it is not likely to be 
nearly such an obstacle to the New Deal in the future 
as in the past. It may very well turn out that Mr 
Roosevelt has won a victory in substance, even though 
he has suffered a very sharp defeat in form. 


* * * 


The outcome of this bitter controversy illustrates once 
more the peculiar position which the Constitution, and 
the Supreme Court as its guardian, occupy in American 
political life. As is pointed out in a special Survey of the 
American scene, printed on pages 238-242 of this issue 
of The Economist, constitutional arguments in the 
United States are based upon fundamental dogmas 
Which are matters of conscience rather than of reason. 
Every country has these articles of religion which are 
unintelligible to foreigners ; they must “be accepted 
rather than understood. Englishmen will need hence- 
forth to accept the United States’ veneration for an 
antiquated and illogical Constitution in the same spirit 
as Americans accept Britain’s retention of a monarchy 
to which the same epithets have frequently been applied. 


* * * 


Church and State in Jugoslavia.—The dramatic 
Conflict between Church and State in Jugoslavia has 
ad consequences that may have a deep and enduring 
effect upon the history of the country. On July 23rd 
the Lower House of the Parliament at Belgrade passed 
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all three readings of the Bill enacting the new Concordat 
with the Vatican by 167 votes to 127; in the early hours 
of the following morning, the Patriarch, Varnavas, of 
the Serbian Orthodox Church, died ; and the coincidence 
of these two events has excited the feelings of the 
Orthodox to fever heat—the more so as they believe that 
the Patriarch died of a broken heart. The Bill was not 
passed without three expulsions and ten resignations of 
deputies from the Government party; and last Sunday 
the Serbian Holy Synod, which is the governing body 
of the Serbian Orthodox Church, retorted by excom- 
municating all members of the Government and of 
Parliament who voted for the Bill or worked for it. The 
deadly earnest of this ecclesiastical ban became apparent 
when the Minister of Justice, Dr Subotic, who is the 
leader of the Dalmatian Serbs, was turned out of the 
Orthodox cathedral at Belgrade by the ecclesiastical 
authorities as he was attempting to pay his respects, 
on the Government’s behalf, to the coffin containing the 
body of the Patriarch. The Holy Synod have refused 
the Government’s offer to give the Patriarch a State 
funeral; and a Belgrade deputy who came to sign the 
book of the Patriarchate as a would-be conciliatory 
gesture, was recognised by the crowd as a supporter of 
the Concordat and was badly beaten up. It is thought 
that those pro-Concordat deputies who represent districts 
where the population is Orthodox will now hardly 
venture to visit their constituencies. Officially, nothing 
more will happen till the Bill comes before the Senate 
in the autumn. 


* * * 


The position is paradoxical in the extreme. Dr 
Stoyadinovitch and Father Koroshetz have tried to 
placate the Catholic Croats by the Concordat without 
offering them their desired measures of autonomy and 
popular liberties. They have failed; for the Croats, more 
mindful of constitutional than religious liberties, have 
used the popular ferment among the outraged majority 
of Orthodox Serbs to make an alliance with the Serbian 
Opposition; and, finally, the Government have antago- 
nised the Serbian people by the Concordat—Moslems 
as well as Orthodox and Jewish Serbs. Many people were 
killed by the police at the funeral procession on Thurs- 
day. All Orthodox Ministers save the Minister for War 
—the Army has been against the Government's flirtation 
with Italy—have to take a religious oath. Their position 
in the country has been rendered virtually untenable. 
It seems that the retirement of the Prince Regent, Prime 
Minister, and of Father Koroshetz, the Minister of the 
Interior, from Belgrade to the country is more than 
diplomatic. We may soon see another Government in 
Jugoslavia; and next time it will be hard for Dr 
Stoyadinovitch to retain the confidence of both Prince 
Paul and the country. 
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A Royal Economic Project.—King Leopold of the 
Belgians has taken an interesting initiative in the 
economic field. On Friday of last week he addressed a 
letter to his Prime Minister, M. Van Zeeland, urging 
the need for an economic organism to study the funda- 
mentals of a free and co-operative world economic 
organisation. The King’s letter says such an organism 
should be characterised by its universality, permanence, 
and independence of national influences; and he em- 
phasises the need for close economic collaboration 
between the nations, on a footing of equality, at a time 
when they stand in such great danger of becoming irre- 
concilably split into two antithetical political groups. 
M. Van Zeeland’s final discussions with his coadjutor, 
M. Maurice Frére, are now taking place on the draft 
report which is to be presented to the British and 
French Governments, who first charged M. Van Zeeland 
with his mission to inquire into the first necessary steps 
to freer trade. While the spirit and aim of King 
Leopold’s initiative is wholly commendable, it is to be 
doubted if yet another fact-finding international com- 
mission is the best step towards a freeing of trade from 
its restrictions. We have had plenty of such impartial 
inquiries—permanent at the League of Nations’ 
economic secretariat, temporary at world economic con- 
ferences since 1927 up to the present Committee on 
access to Raw Materials, the International Chamber of 
Commerce’s .Congresses, and M. Van Zeeland’s own 
inquiry—and each has been frustrated by the lack of 
political will in the various governments to implement 
the unanimous findings of economic experts from all 
countries. There is much to be said for permanent con- 
vocation of the different nations’ economists at some 
central organisation; but these same experts’ views 
would necessarily be those put forward at Geneva and 
in other international bodies. The International 
Chamber of Commerce which has just concluded its 
Congress at Berlin with eminently sane and practicable 
conclusions on the very points emphasised by King 
Leopold. There is a real danger by this time that the 
drive for freer commerce will become dissipated in 
repetitive and redundant fact-finding committees. 
Virtually all the facts relevant to the first steps towards 
freer trade are already known. If King Leopold’s pro- 
posed organism would galvanise governments into 
willing and achieving the aims set before them by 
economic experts, it would be eminently worth setting 
up. Otherwise, in default of these governments’ good- 
will, it is likely to be either sterile or unnecessary. In 
this matter, and by this time, deeds, not words, are 
wanted. 


* * * 


The Film Quota.—The White Paper containing 
the Government’s proposals for legislation to replace the 
existing Film Quota Act shows that the Board of Trade 
has, in the main, followed the line of least resistance 
by including those proposals which are likely to arouse 
least opposition in the industry. The main principle of 
the quota remains. The chief amendment is the so-called 
‘* quality test,’’ designed to prevent the inclusion in the 
quota of so-called ‘‘ quota quickies,’’ which have no 
entertainment value whatever. In future, a film which 
has cost less (in labour cost) than {1 a foot or £7,500 
in all is not to qualify for the quota unless it is approved 
as having especial merit. This test of cost is unsatisfac- 
tory. The proviso will let through the cheap but good 
film, but it will not exclude the dear but bad. The Board 
of Trade has, however, come to the conclusion that any 
other method of establishing a standard of quality would 
come up against insuperable practical difficulties. An 
attempt is also made to assist the export of British 
films. It is to be provided that any renter who distributes 
a British film abroad is to be relieved of a correspond- 
ing proportion of his obligation to distribute British 
pictures in Great Britain. In other words, if the Ameri- 
can firms show British films in America, they are relieved 
of the necessity of making films in this country. Whether 
this provision — or any of the others — will have the 
desired effect, remains to be seen. But it is typical of 
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the complicated paternalism of the whole scheme. Ten 
years of the existing Act have not encouraged the lay- 
man to accept the argument that protection of the British 
film industry will produce a plentiful supply of good 
British films. In these circumstances, is it really in the 
interests of the British public not merely to maintain 
the quota but to increase it? 


* * * 


Higher Railway Charges. — After hearings which 
lasted sixteen days and are estimated to have cost 
{100,000, the Railway Rates Tribunal have granted 
the application of the amalgamated railway companies 
for an increase from October Ist next of 5 per cent. on 
standard and exceptional charges. The increase, how- 
ever, is subject to certain provisions, whose broad 
effect is that charges of less than rod. per ton for 
merchandise and coal, and of less than 5d. for work- 
men’s tickets, will not be increased. The companies’ 
suburban passenger fares within the London Passenger 
Transport area are unaffected. The decision, indeed, 
was more or less a foregone conclusion, once the rail- 
ways had succeeded in establishing the fact that the 
proposed increases would lessen the gap of about 
{16 millions between their contemporary net revenue 
and their standard revenue under the Railways Act 
of 1921. In his evidence during the hearings Sir Ralph 
Wedgwood, for the railways, produced certain figures 
which may thus be summarised : 


Four Matin LineES——-COMBINED ESTIMATES. 
Revenue. £ 
(1) Total Revenue, all sources, 1936 ............ : 162,384,907 


(2) Estimated Revenue, 1937, on existing 
NINE id ccnncgenceenssdcounnsudens 169,109,000 








Estimated Increase ........cccccecssecee 6,724,107 
(3) Revenue in full year, presuming addition 
of 5 per cent. to chargest ...........000 . 174,718,700 


5,609,700; 





Increase, as compared with (2) ...... 





Working Expenses. 


(4) Working Expenses, 1936 ..................005 5 126,654,346 


(5) Estimated Expenses, 1937* ...............005 133,654,346 
Estimated Inmcvease — ....cccccccecseece 7,000,000 


Net Revenue. 
(GS) Net Revenue, 1006 ............cccccccsccccsecccs 


(7) Estimated Net Revenue, 1937, before 
increased charges [(2) less (5)}............ 


(8) Ditto, presuming Revenue as in (3).......... 


35,730,561 


35,454,654 
41,064,354 


+ Apparently allowing for increased charges in a full year, in 
terms of estimated revenue, in 1937. 

} Of which £5,333,593 within the jurisdiction of the Railway 
Rates Tribunal. 

* On present known conditions for prices and wages. 


The figures are necessarily tentative. The course of 
future gross receipts and, still more, the effect of a 
probable further rise in material and wage costs are 
both incapable of precise estimation at this stage. 
Renewals and maintenance charges—especially for 
timber and steel—and fuel costs, particularly for coal, 
have already increased, and will rise even more sharply 
in the near future when the benefit of existing long- 
term contracts expires. The decision of the Staff 
Tribunal on the Unions’ application for improved wages 
and working conditions will not be known until after 
the holiday ; but it is a safe assumption that the rail- 
ways have already taken into consideration the possi- 
bility at least of the reinstatement of the final 1} per 
cent. of the 1931 “‘ cut.’’ 


* * . * 


Effect on Revenue.—A final factor is the 
precise increase of revenue which the 5 per cent. sur- 
charge will bring. Apart from the low-rated traffics 
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which are unaffected by the decision, it may be pre- 
sumed that the application by the railways of their 
new powers will be determined by strategic as well as 
arithmetical considerations. The companies are appar- 
ently satisfied that passenger fares can carry a moderate 
increase. And, even so, the amount paid per mile by 
the average passenger will still be well below the effec- 
tive rate only a few years ago. The facilities which 
have steadily increased the high proportion of passenger 
traffic carried at less than full fares—particularly the 
institution of penny-a-mile monthly return tickets 
throughout the year—have been equivalent, in effect, 
to a progressive lowering of passenger fares. The present 
decision is the first serious break with that policy. On 
the goods side the railways will be anxious to lose as 
little as possible of any traffic which happens to be 
particularly vulnerable to road competition, such as the 
carriage of newspapers and periodicals. In theory, the 
application of the permissible increase may be general; 
in practice, the railways retain their power to quote 
exceptional rates. Sir Ralph Wedgwood’s estimate of 
a net benefit of {5,300,000 already represents a sub- 
stantial whittling down of a purely arithmetical increase, 
on a basis which we indicate in a Note in our Stock 
Exchange Section on page 255. The companies’ spokes- 
man before the Staff National Tribunal has already 
suggested that the estimate may be lowered further. If 
the eventual figure is in the neighbourhood of £44 
millions (which is not unlikely), stockholders may 
wonder if it will leave much over after a potential rise 
in wages. The days of high dividends are not yet. 


* * * 


Industry this Week.—With the approach of the 
holiday there has inevitably been some slackening of the 
tempo of business activity; but the indications are that 
the decline has been of less than normal seasonal dimen- 
sions. In iron and steel, for example, the supply position 
remains almost as stringent as ever. New business, how- 
ever, has been reduced by holidays and by the difficulty 
of finding manufacturers who can accept orders for 
reasonable delivery. The strength of the market in indus- 
trial grades of coal and coke is a reflection of the sus- 
tained needs of British industry; but business in house 
coal is seasonally quiet. Outputs have been affected by 
holidays in Scotland and by strike troubles in South 
Yorkshire. In contrast to the normal seasonal trend, out- 
put of rayon yarn and waste, according to the Board of 
Trade Journal, rose by no less than 1,880,000 Ibs. to a 
peak of 14,060,000 irt June. The cotton industry, on the 
other hand, is passing through a quiet spell. Buyers are 
operating from hand to mouth in consequence of the 
bearish outlook for raw cotton prices; and new business 
was very restricted this week. In the jute trade, also, a 
quiet spell is being experienced, the main factor being 
holidays among producers. 


* * * 


Outlook for Wheat.—At this season the world’s 
wheat markets are mainly under the influence of North 
American crop news. And in recent weeks Canadian 
weather reports have been making the headlines. Hot, 
dry weather has caused a progressive deterioration of the 
Dominion’s growing crops and it is highly unlikely 
that 200 million bushels will be harvested from the 
prairie provinces, against an abnormally small crop of 
212 million bushels last year. If this modest outturn is 
achieved Canada’s new crop surplus will amount to 
less than 100 million bushels. In the United States, on 
the other hand, the winter wheat crop has been yielding 
excellently; and, apart from a certain amount of rust 
damage, the condition of the growing spring wheat is 
Satisfactory. Broomhall accordingly puts the total United 
States output at 850 to goo million bushels—which would 
give an exportable surplus appreciably larger than that of 
Canada. Meanwhile, among the importing countries, a 
poor harvest is indicated in Germany, Belgium and parts 
of France, with the prospect of a good outturn in Italy 
and Greece. The carry-over from the present season will 
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certainly be small and the coming season’s requirements 
may be little more than covered by the new crops. In the 
circumstances the recent rather irregular recovery in 
Liverpool prices from a low level of barely exceeding 8s. 
per cental to a present figure of over gs. 6d. appears 
soundly based. Actually, the tendency of the markets 
has been reactionary this week, on better Canadian 
weather news, but a moderate further rise in wheat 
prices may well occur. 


* * * 


Parliament and Prices.— The debate in the Commons 
on July 28th about the movement of the cost of living, 
distinguished by an incisive and objective speech by 
Mr Grenfell, scarcely aroused the attention it deserved 
from a jaded House. Mr Grenfell’s thesis was that the 
cost of living in the past four years had risen unduly 
in relation both to wage levels and wage movements. 
On the one hand, many workers were living on the verge 
of poverty. Coal-miners, for instance, earned an average 
of only £130 a year, which left little margin for advancing 
prices. This point was emphasised by Mr Graham White, 
who stated that, whereas the minimum weekly expendi- 
ture on food for proper nutrition according to the British 
Medical Association was 7s. per head, some 4} million 
people actually spent only 4s., and another 9 million 
only 6s. Mr Grenfell further urged that it was untrue 
to say that recent increases in wages had kept pace with 
the rising cost of living. Since 1933, the cost of living 
index (based on 1914 = 100) had advanced 17 points, 
representing an increased national expenditure of 
£255 millions and a rise in working-class expenditure of 
at least £155 millions—extremely tentative calculations. 


* * * 


It is notoriously difficult to assess the money value of 
wage increases over a period of years; and in starting 
at 1933 Mr Grenfell chose the most favourable basis 
for his own argument. But, from Mr Colin Clark’s 
computation that total wages rose some {60 millions 
between the end of 1933 and the close of the first quarter 
of 1936, and the Ministry of Labour’s calculation that 
between the end of 1933 and the end of 1936 some 
4-5 million workers received wage advances totalling 
perhaps £40 millions, it seems unlikely that the total 
increase has been so great as Mr Grenfell’s estimated 
increase in working-class expenditure. But the wage 
increases of the last 3 years have been largely. concen- 
trated in the last 18 months, and the tempo of wages has 
probably been recently as great as that of prices. While 
it is true that potatoes have gone up 40 per cent., bacon 
30 per cent. and bread 33 per cent. in the last four 
years, it is also true that (as the chart in the following 
Note shows) food prices have risen less than the general 
index of cost of living since 1920. While undoubtedly, 
as critics of the Government argued, the policy of 
protection and regulation has levered up food prices 
in recent years, part of the current rise Is due to the 
fact that food prices fell much more rapidly than other 
prices in the depression years. The restoration of re- 
munerative levels for primary producers is a necessary 
condition, as Government spokesmen pointed out, for 
the re-establishment of international prosperity. More- 
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over, both earnings and employment are very much 
higher than they were three or four years ago, which 
is not reflected in any mere analysis of wage rates. 
Nevertheless, proper nutrition and an adequate supply 
of necessaries are the foundations of working-class 
health and happiness. While lower real wages and full 
employment may be socially preferable to high real 
wages and high unemployment—if the community must 
choose between two evils—the figures cited by Mr 
Grenfell are at least a salutary warning. 


* * *« 


The Cost of Living.—By way of a footnote to 
this week’s Parliamentary discussion, we reproduce 
below a chart tracing changes in the cost of living since 
1920. The continuous line represents the Ministry of 
Labour’s complete index (July 1914 = 100) which 
covers food, rent, clothing, fuel and light and miscel- 
laneous items; while the dotted line represents food 
prices only. Compared with the pre-war period, the rise 
in food prices during the period under review has been 
less than the advance in the cost of living as a whole. 
After the collapse of the post-war price boom, both 
curves had an approximately stationary trend until 
1925, when the return to the gold standard ushered in 
a period of deflation. With the onset of the depression 
in 1929 the fall became steeper, and food prices declined 
more rapidly than the complete index, since foodstuffs 
were largely imported. Both curves have risen gradually 
since the end of 1933 and the upward movement is 
now gaining momentum. The complete index for July 
was 155, against 146 a year ago, while the food index 
rose to 140, compared with 129 in July, 1936. 


* * * 


Australia and Anglo-American Trade.— Mr 
Lyons has let the cat out of the bag. Many people had 
wondered why the Imperial Conference, which was 
launched amid fervent generalities about the need for 
economic appeasement, could not proceed beyond 
generalities in its conclusions — especially as_ its 
members had had before them the vitally important 
concrete proposals for an Anglo-American trade pact. 
The Australian Prime Minister has now admitted that the 
chief blame for this indecision did not lie with the British 
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Government, The latter considered, he said in a state- 
ment a few days ago, that an Anglo-American agreement 
would demonstrate to the world that Empire preference, 
which had done so much to promote trade within the 
Conference, was not an obstacle to the improvement of 
trade outside it. The Australian delegation had replied 
that they could not consider modification of the Ottawa 
treaty without going into the whole question of revision, 
or of substituting a new Anglo-Australian agreement 
altogether. Australia had also declared that her attitude 
to any such proposals would be determined by the 
prospects of obtaining increased markets—a vital 
consideration. She viewed with great concern the 
American demand for lower tariffs on goods on which 
Australian producers now enjoyed a preference. It is, 
indeed, difficult for a government with a general election 
in prospect to take anything on trust, and perhaps it is 
as well that the difficulty should be frankly exposed. 


* * * 


Proposed Tin Buffer Pool. Propaganda for the 
establishment of a tin buffer pool, which has been in 
progress for a number of weeks, has changed to bitter 
controversy in these last few days. More or less 
interested parties have made statements for and against 
the proposed pool, but the attitude of the International 
Tin Committee is still uncertain. It is scarcely conceiv- 
able, however, that the Committee would contemplate 
a revival of the ill-advised and ill-managed buffer pool 
of 1934, which brought disorder to the tin market and 
produced violent and dangerous fluctuations in tin 
prices. The Committee’s policy has lately been, by 
general agreement, liberal and far-sighted, but the 
relative inflexibility, both of production and of con- 
sumers’ demand, has prevented any significant relaxa- 
tion in the market position. The formation of a reserve 
stock may be under consideration as a means of making 
the Committee’s policy more effective. But all the coun- 
tries, except Malaya, are well in arrears with their quotas 
and have little chance of making up the leeway within 
the next few months. Total supplies from restricting and 
non-restricting countries are only large enough to cover 
current requirements, and the accumulation of a pool 
from current production would greatly increase the 
existing scarcity of supplies. As Malaya is at present 
the only country which is producing at a satisfactory 
rate, she would necessarily provide the bulk of the pool 
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stocks. This, she considers, would be unjust, in view 
of the fact that her tin industry is only now recovering 
the losses suffered owing to the artificial scarcity of 
Straits tin supplies during the lifetime of the previous 

|. Is there not a more excellent way ? Clause 18 of the 
new tin agreement gives the seven restricting countries 

mission to accumulate up to 25 per cent. of their 
standard tonnages in the form of tin metal and tin 
concentrates within their frontiers. Such a stock 
accumulated after the recovery of tin production, would 
provide the best buffer, and render the tin policy flexible 
enough to prevent dangerous speculation and wide price 
fluctuations. 


Reaction in Wholesale Prices.—The past fortnight 
has witnessed a slight reaction in British wholesale prices. 
For primary products alone it amounts to 0.8 per cent. 
and for all commodities to 0.4 per cent. In the United 
States the reaction was more marked, for The 
Economist’s primary products index number has fallen 
by 4.8 per cent. Heavy declines in cereal and cotton 
prices are the explanation here. The general Irving 
Fisher index number has only fallen by 0.2 per cent. 
The latest French index number shows that since June 
French wholesale prices have risen by 8.7 per cent. This 
movement reflects the new depreciation of the franc. 
and has not yet caught up with it. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 






Italy, Ger- 
Cham- Statis. 

ber of | tisches 

Com- | Reichs- 
merce | Smt 


France, 

Price of | U.S.A.,| Statis- 
Gold jue 
(sterling)| Fisher | Gé- 
nérale 


1932 
July 27th 99-5 | 103-S | 84-1 | 196-9 | 88-3 91:3/| 88-5 | 88-1 
July 26th 108-1 | 120-6 | 124-7 | 145-7 | 100-9 | 89-7| 86-2/| 86-6 
July 18th 100-5 | 124-8 | 136-7 | 162-4 | 113-2} 81-4} 83-2| 91-1 
July Sit 112-7 | 126-7 | 146-2 | 165-6 | 120-2/| 75-9; 98-2) 93-9 
uly 22nd | 118-7 | 140-4 | 157-2 | 163-4 | 120-6| 86-6 | 111-4t| 95-7 
ug. 19th | 119-4 | 141-9 | 163-2 | 162-7 | 121-9 88-8 | 111-4¢) 96-1 
80th | 121-8 | 144-5 | 159- 165-0 | 121-8 | 96-4 | 112-5t) 95-9 
Oct. 28th | 123-6 | 145-7 | 161-1 | 167-1 | 122-5 | 102-1 | 114-8t| 95-8 
Nov. 25th | 126-3 | 150-9 | 172: 167-2 | 124-8 | 106-9 |... 95-9 
Dee. 30th 131-3 | 163-9 | 187-3 | 166-7 | 128-8 113-0 | 95-4 
27th | 134-2 | 164-2 | 184-5 | 167-0 | 131-0 | 115-9 |... 95-7 
eb. 24th | 196-3 | 168-2 | 185-5 | 167-4 | 131-8 | 116-8 | 124-3 96-2 
Mar. 3ist | 144-3 | 181-9 | 199-7 | 167-4 | 137-3 | 121-8 | 126-2 | 97-5 
Apr. 28th | 142-0 | 169-9 | 183-5 | 165-4 | 135-6 | 120-5 | 128-7 | 97-0 
y 19th| 142-4 | 168-7 | 184-4 | 165-3 | 135-6 | 120-2 | 131-3 | 97-2 
142-7 | 170-2 | 178-9 | 165-6 | 134-3 | 119-8 | 133-2 | 97-5 
une 16th| 139-4 | 163-6 | 173-5 | 165-3 | 133°3 | 119°8 | 133-8 | 97-4 
une 199-5 | 165-9 | 176-8 | 165-7 | 134-1| ... | 1342] 97-5 
uly 14th | 140-7 | 168-5 80° 165-0 | 134-1 | 18-8 | 135-8 | 97-8 
° . +f 133-8*'2130-2* ba 97-9° 





® These figures refer to July 21st. 
t Monthly averages. 


We publish below a chart showing the course of The 
Economist’s complete index of British wholesale prices, 
as well as of our index of the prices of primary products 
in this country from 1931 onwards. 





The chart shows that British wholesale prices remained 
above their level at the end of last year, but that the 
year’s net increase in the prices of primary products 1s 
now less extensive. Details of our index number follow: 
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The Economist InpEx 
(1927 = 100) 

Sept. 18, June 30, uly 14, uly 28, 
1931 1937 J 1937 J 1937 
Cereals and meat 64-5 91-2 92-6 92-6 
Other foods ...... 62-2 67-5 67-6 67-2 
Textiles ............ 43-7 70-7 71-9 70-7 
Minerals ............ 67-4 106-5 108-1 108-6 
Miscellaneous ...... 65-8 86-1 85-8 85-6 
Complete index 60-4 84-3 85-0 84-7 
1913 = 100 ...... 83-1 116-0 116-9 116-5 
1924— 100 ...... 52-2 72-8 73-4 73-1 


Declines during the past fortnight included wheat, flour, 
potatoes, cocoa, cotton, most non-ferrous metals and 
rubber. There were increases in bacon, tea, butter, wool 
tops and copper. 


* * * 


Co-operation in Tramp Shipping .—On* Friday 
last week British tramp ship-owners, meeting at the 
Chamber of Shipping, expressed approval in principle of 
proposals to continue co-operation on a voluntary basis 
when the Government’s subsidy arrangements expire at 
the close of the year. The grant of a subsidy of {2 
millions by the British Shipping (Assistance) Act of 1935, 
and its subsequent extension for a further two years, 
were conditional upon the re-organisation of the 
industry, the minimising of domestic competition and 
the establishment of co-operation between British and 
foreign owners. No subsidy will in fact be paid for 
1937, since freights are well above the 1929 level; but 
the provisions of the Act remain in force till the end 
of this year. In view of the agreement reached last 
week-end, co-operation will thereafter be continued, at 
the Government’s request, on a basis devised and con- 
trolled by the industry itself, but backed by sanctions 
to secure its enforcement. Details have still to be worked 
out, but it is proposed to continue existing arrange- 
ments for minimum freights and conditions, standard 
forms of charter and the regulation of tonnage to pre- 
vent excessive accumulation in particular markets. 
When the owners of 90 per cent. of British tramp ton- 
nage have certified their agreement, the new scheme 
is to be given a trial run for two years. It is un- 
likely that consent will be withheld; but the testing 
time for the new scheme is not yet. The expansion 
of world trade and the reduction of idle shipping ton- 
nage make it easy at present to maintain the level of 
freight rates. On the other hand, many countries— 
especially the United States and this country — are 
rapidly building new merchant ships; and in about a 
year’s time there will be a great increase in merchant 
tonnage entering into commission. If by that time world 
trade has not increased very much more than in recent 
months, idle tonnage, the expression of acute competi- 
tion for freights, may again increase. When circum- 
stances become less favourable, co-operation may be 
more difficult to secure. But the proposed scheme re- 
presents at least an attempt to mitigate the potential 
effects of a return to depression in one of the most 
cyclical of all industries. 
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Roosevelt and America 


i ‘shed a supplement analysing the condition of America under the New Deal. 
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PRESIDENT RooseEVELT’s second term of office will, in all 
probability, be one of the most critical periods in 
American history, for in it choice will have to be made 
of alternative methods of dealing with a considerable 
number of fundamental problems. The first term of 
shock tactics in handling the urgent problems of the 
depression is over; the New Deal in essence was the 
pursuit of reform so that recovery might appear; now 
that recovery is here, what is to happen to reform? What 
is to be the outcome of the campaign against the 
Supreme Court? Is America to desire economic inter- 
nationalism, or a closed economy? Is American influence 
in international affairs to be used to strengthen the 
democratic nations, or is isolationist neutrality to be her 
aim? Will the business world accept the new principle 
of collective power for labour unions, or is the fight for 
the old principles of American individualism to be 
carried to a bloody end? Will the labour movement, led 
by Mr Lewis, collapse into ineffectiveness and be sup- 
pressed through public objection to lawlessness, or will 
it become a responsible part of American industry? 
And, not least, what is to be the future of the Demo- 
cratic party? Is it to split into fragments and leave the 
Republicans to regain their old power, or is it to remain 
politically intact so that it may inherit seventy fat years 
after its seventy years in the wilderness? 

American recovery is now an established fact. A 
revival in some consumers goods industries, based 
in part on Federal disbursements for relief, in part on the 
vastly improved position of the farmers’ income in rela- 
tion to the cost of goods he buys, in part on what are 
termed natural causes, has spread to some durable 
consumers goods and producers goods. The most 
important of the durable consumers goods industries, 
housing, is laggard. The output of automobiles is now 
at about the peak which may reasonably be expected 
from a survey of the possible market during the next 
five years, assuming that there is no repetition of the 
abnormal demand which was stimulated by the specula- 
tive boom of 1929. The steel industry was working 
at nearly its practical limit before the strikes developed, 
and output has now been restored nearly to the pre- 
vious level. There has been a substantial rise in national 
income. 

It seems to be popular, at least in New York, to 
underestimate the extent of American recovery, and 
to doubt the probability of sustained recovery for 
several years ahead. This is in part a result of the 
changed conditions which now prevail in the stock 
market world. The effect of the various control measures 
adopted by the Securities and Exchange Commission 
has been to limit the volume of business on stock 
exchanges, and to make professional operators’ profits 
more uncertain. It is probable that Wall Street’s loss is 
the country’s gain. 

But more important than Wall Street discontent is 
the prevalence of depression psychology in America. 
The scars of the depression are not yet forgotten, nor 
are the lessons of the dangerous boom of 1929. 
On the whole, the business world approved of the 
attempt made earlier in the year by the Administration 
to check the rise in commodity prices and slow down 
the pace of economic advance. Recovery was assumed 
to be the sounder for its slower pace. But the business 
world is by no means so approving of the other actions 
of the Administration. If the President were to do what 


the business men seem to want, he would at once balance 
the budget, cut relief both for economy’s sake and to 
make available a cheaper supply of labour, abandon his 
campaign against the utilities and stop ranting about 
economic royalists. In other words, now that recovery 
is here, he should forget about reform. 


REFORM FIRST 


The President’s reply has been to move still further 
toward reform. Asked if he expected the gross national 
debt to level off in July at about $36,000,000,000 he 
replied in effect that this was the wrong way to approach 
the problem. Some time ago he spoke of the urgent 
need of the one third of the nation which was ill- 
housed, ill-clothed, ill-fed. The President has been 
working with committees of investigation which have 
more than substantiated his views, and later in the 
year he proposes to discuss the implications either in 
his press conference or in a fireside talk over the radio. 
The problem is to raise the purchasing power of the 
lower third of the nation, by this means to raise the 
national income and, incidentally, bring in sufficient 
revenue to the Federal treasury to balance the budget 
and to reduce the debt. 

According to his critics, these are merely smooth words 
which he could have used at his first inauguration; in the 
intervening time he seems to have learned nothing of 
economic fact and lost nothing of his desire to spell- 
bind. But, pending his own exposition later in the year, 
the outline of a plan is already evident. A skeleton 
can be constructed from the policies of the Federal 
Reserve System, recent taxation methods, the desired 
reorganisation of executive functions, the federal en- 
couragement given to labour unions and collective 
bargaining, the proposed control of minimum wages 
and maximum hours of labour, the agricultural pro- 
gramme, the Government’s activity in the utility field, 
social ‘security legislation and the relief programme, 
the proposal to develop regional development boards, 
and the report on probable future inventions and their 
consequences on government policy. It is yet to be 
seen whether the skeleton made of these and similar 
parts can be made to walk and take unto itself flesh, 
or whether it will turn out to be merely ‘‘ a hodge- 
podge, a pot-pourri, a rag-bag, a rigmarole, a salma- 
gundi, a farrago, a gallimaufry, a crazy quilt in the 
early Haricot pattern, or a good American turkey hash 
with the fuss-and-feathers left in.’’ 

During the past year the reserve requirements of 
the reserve system have been levered up to protect the 
banking system from the possible inflationary effects 
of a steady inflow of gold. The timing and extent of 
this operation may be evidence of a conscious long- 
term plan. The income velocity of money, or the annual 
national income dividend by demand deposits, was about 
3 for some years prior to 1929. In the depression 
this velocity of circulation fell below 2, and subse- 
quent recovery has raised the figure to 2. If by 
1939-40 the income velocity of money has risen to about 
its pre-depression figure, and the present stock of money 
does not increase, the national income will be about 
$92,000 millions. This is about the level which 
would be obtained if the 1936 national income }S 
assumed to be increased by 20 per cent. for increase 
in numbers of employed, 5 per cent. for increase 10 
output per worker, and 25 per cent. for increase 1 
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prices. It is possible that the income velocity of money 
may not rise as high as 3, since there have been 
changes in banking practice since 1929. But in so far 
as these figures mean anything they suggest that to 
revent an excessive rise in prices as unemployment 
falls to its minimum, the present volume of demand 
deposits should not be allowed to rise. 

The recent proposal of Mr Eccles, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
that full taxes should be levied on holdings of securities 
by non-resident aliens is evidence of a desire to stop the 
tide of gold which accompanies the flow of capital to 
America, and so help to protect the American banking 
system from an inflationary impulse. It is to be expected, 
further, that an increase in other earning assets of 
the banking system will be offset to some extent by 
Treasury fundings of short-term securities. It seems 
reasonable to expect that with executive influence 
powerful in the Federal reserve system, monetary 
policies will be chosen according to the long-term 
standards implicit in the reform programme. But it has 
yet to be seen whether the Federal reserve system has 
sufficient control over the whole banking structure of 
America, or whether the failure to make the system 
universal at the time of the 1933 crisis will set a fatal 
limit to its powers. 

Two recent taxation steps have been decidedly re- 
formist rather than inducements to recovery. The tax 
on undistributed corporate profits is intended to force 
distribution of corporate earnings and prevent accumula- 
tion of excessive savings which may lead to exaggerated 
depression in the downswing of the trade cycle, and 
over-investment during the upswing. This is an attack 
primarily on big corporations. Out of nearly 450,000 
corporations reporting in 1933, under 15,000 reported 
net earnings of $15,000 and over, yet these companies 
earned over go per cent. of the total corporate net in- 
come. It is claimed for the tax that it will lead to 
increased consumption expenditure by the smaller 
stockholders who will benefit from higher dividends. 
The second reformist step is the attack on rich men 
for evading taxes. It is not disputed that most evasions 
are legal; if it were otherwise the Treasury could apply 
legal remedies. The campaign is designed to create a 
public standard of conduct which will discourage tax 
evasion by the rich, and the use of their brains by 
the best lawyers to invent new ways of nullifying the 
intention of the law. 


LAW AND THE UNIONS 


To the vast majority of Englishmen the right of 
labour to organise in unions, and to bargain collectively 
with representatives of employers, is accepted as self- 
evident, and the objections raised by employers in 
America seem to be just one more evidence of the back- 
wardness of American social thought. But this over- 
looks the fact that many Americans who otherwise 
favour collective bargaining have objected strongly both 
to the behaviour of the unions and the attitude of 
the federal and some State authorities. The National 
Labor Relations Act (or Wagner Act) of 1935 is ad- 
mittedly a one-sided document. Its purpose was to 
give legal protection to collective bargaining. Inevitably 
it concentrated on the rights of labour and on the 
penalties to be imposed upon recalcitrant employers. 
Supervision of the conduct of labour disputes is given 
to a National Labor Relations Board. But the Act con- 
tains the much-disputed clause: ‘‘ Nothing in this Act 
shall be construed so as to interfere with or impede 
or diminish in any way the right to strike.’’ This led 
to the charge that the Act penalised the employer at 
the same time that it encouraged irresponsibility in the 
employee. 

For some time many employers tried to ignore the 
Act, in the hope that the Supreme Court would find it 
unconstitutional. But the Supreme Court saw Mr Roose- 
velt’s big stick, and the Wagner Act found favour. Mr 

ewis made the issue alive with the public as well as 
with employers by his aggressive use of strikes. Accord- 
ing to the Wagner Act a union with a majority of em- 
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ployees enrolled in it can exercise monopoly bargainin 
powers, and the Board has power to capartine sinctious 
to prove the membership of the unions. The unions 
working with Mr Lewis’s Committee for Industrial 
Organisation did not use this procedure, presumably for 
the good reason that they had no majority. 

In the automobile industry the sit-down strike proved 
completely effective. There was indignant protest from 
employers against violation of property rights which 
found considerable support among the public; but on 


. the other side of the argument a claim was made that 


employees had a moral property right in their jobs. 
Governor Murphy of Michigan conducted successful 
arbitration conferences, and emerged a§ an aspirant for 
the Democratic nomination for President in 1940. 


LEWIS AND GIRDLER 


In the steel industry the course was not so smooth for 
labour, although the prospect must have seemed good at 
first since Mr Myron Taylor, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, which generally leads the in- 
dustry, had reached voluntary agreement with Mr 
Lewis. But Mr Girdler, of Republic Steel, backed up 
by the other independent steel companies, thought 
otherwise. Picketing was the weapon of the unions, and 
armed police the reply of the companies. The picketing 
was by no means peaceful, and in several plants a 
majority of employees found themselves forcibly re- 
strained from going to work. The work-willing em- 
ployees, aided no doubt by the companies, began to 
organise; vigilantes were enrolled and sentiment swung 
against the strikers and against Mr Lewis. The right of 
the American workman to his job was a far more power- 
ful battlecry against the CIO unions than the rights of 
property. Governor Earle of Pennsylvania, another 
possible candidate for the Democratic nomination, 
decided to reverse his declaration of martial law under 
which he had closed some factories not successfully 
picketed by the CIO. 

The massacre of pickets by the Chicago police put 
Mr Girdler in an uncomfortable position from which he 
is not yet clear; but the day was lost for the ClO. Law 
and order must be maintained, was the growing demand 
of the public; though it is one of the oddest tricks of 
fate that Mr Girdler and the Steel Companies should 
pose as the champions of this demand. 

Mr Lewis lost the battle. But it is a poor general and 
a poorer army which cannot afford to lose a battle with- 
out losing the campaign. The cause of the CIO has 
suffered from the speed with which the movement spread, 
and from the lack of sufficient centralised eontrol to pre- 
vent irresponsible strikes in defiance of signed agree- 
ments. The history of American trade unionism shows 
that authority in the past has always been with the local, 
not with the central executive. Mr Lewis has had to give 
every local dog his day. His aim has been to organise 
the men as rapidly and as strongly as possible; he would 
agree that ultimately legal means must be found to en- 
force the responsibility of unions, but time enough to 
talk about laws when you have your unions. As a result 
of the steel strikes responsibility will probably soon be 
thrust upon him; but Mr Lewis intends to continue his 
fight. He has the coal industry in his hand; his ally, 
Sydney Hillman, controls the clothing workers; the 
automobile industry, bar Mr Ford, is organised, and the 
U.S. Steel Corporation is the most important unit of the 
steel industry. He is organising federal employees, and is 
negotiating with the shipping unions. Ahead of him lie 
minor campaigns in textiles, shoes, oil, and eventually, 
when the time is ripe, a major fight with Henry Ford. 
To Mr Lewis defeat in the independent steel companies 
is only a battle lost; he hopes to win the campaign. 
With strongly organised unions, the labour movement 
can afford to meet the future with confidence. John Lewis 
himself would probably refuse to forecast what lies 
round the corner, since he is a strategic organiser, not 
a maker of labour philosophies; but it is not reasonable 
to suppose that a strong labour movement will be content 
with mere economic and industrial equality with its 
employers. 
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It is possible that the loss of the first round against 
the independent steel companies may be more than a 
temporary set-back for labour; Mr Lewis’s plans for the 
future may come to nothing and he himself may rapidly 
lose his present position of dominance. This would be 
in accordance with the previous experience of militant 
labour campaigns. But there are several reasons why 
this is not probable. Most important of these is the 
presence of an administration at Washington which is 
friendly to labour, and desires for more than reasons 
of political advantage to see an effective system of 
collective bargaining established throughout the 
country. A second reason is that thirty-eight States have 
Democratic Govérnors, and some of the most important 
industrial States, such as Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Michigan, have pro-labour Governors. For the first time 
in the history of America stubborn employers will not 
be able to use the forces of the law to exterminate 
labour organisers; for the first time the legal and police 
powers may be used in an impartial manner; in some 
States they may be used to support labour. And a third 
reason is that the general public is not so disposed as 
in the past to damn all labour organisations as the work 
of foreigners and therefore of communists; America is 
realising that its problems are those of a settled and 
no longer of an expanding economy. But Mr Lewis, or 
his unions, may alienate public sympathy. He has 
already lost ground since his strike campaign opened, 
and unless he can hold his troops in check he may 
have to anticipate not a long and powerful future, but 
a quick decline. 


LABOUR AND WASHINGTON 


The Administration has been severely criticised for its 
part in the disputes: the President was silent when he 
should have condemned. The Secretary of Labour seemed 
openly to approve of labour’s illegal activities. When the 
President did speak, his words were found unpalatable 
by his critics. Mr Girdler was reported at first to have 
reached an agreement with the unions which he refused 
to put in writing because the Lewis movement was irre- 
sponsible. The President’s comment was that to put in 
writing what you have already agreed is a matter of 
common-sense. This was called prejudicing the issue by 
his opponents. The critics claim that the President did 
not condemn labour because he was under the thumb 
of Mr. Lewis, or at least because there was too much 
political dynamite in a snub for his labour sup- 
porters. To an English observer there is more to 
be said for the Administration’s attitude. The 
dice have been loaded against labour right up to the 
present Administration. Collective bargaining power for 
labour must come, and it is highly desirable that it be 
obtained in as peaceful a manner as possible, so that 
there shall be no irreconcilable split between labour 
and employers. The demand that law and order should 
be enforced seemed suspiciously like the old anti-union 
attitude in a new guise. If unions could be sued, if their 
funds could be impounded by court order, their offices 
closed and other legal restraints applied, they could be 
strangled at birth. Nothing would give greater pleasure 
to many industrialists of the extreme school, who en- 
couraged the cry of responsibility for unions for all they 
were worth. But responsibility can be fairly imposed only 
if the unions’ right to exist is also recognised by in- 
dustry and protected by law. On more than grounds of 
political expediency it may be argued that the President 
did right to hold his hand, and hope that the labour 
movement would discipline itself. 

The next step now will probably be amendment of the 
Wagner Act, possibly along the lines of Senator Vanden- 
berg’s proposals, to require the incorporation of unions, 
and their submission to the control of law. The President 
went on record some time ago in favour of this step, 
and the principle of legal responsibility has been 
accepted by Mr Lewis. In previous years such regula- 
tion would have spelled the end of collective bargaining, 
but times have changed since the Supreme Court 
validated the Wagner Act. 

One of the most important weapons of the extended 
reform plan will be federal control of minimum wages 


and maximum hours of work. These matters are dealt 
with at present in the Black-Connery Bill, which wil] 
doubtless be amended considerably before it becomes 
law. The essential clauses of the present bill set up a 
National Labour Board, with power to specify maximum 
hours of work and minimum wages for any class of 
labour; and alternatively to determine minimum fair 
wages. At present it is not decided whether Congress 
shall write into the bill the extreme limits of hours and 
wages, or whether this shall be left to the Board. The 
scale discussed at present is not less than 40 cents an 
hour for a 35-hour week, a maximum work week of 40 
hours, and an upper limit to the minimum fair wage of 
$1,200 a year. Under the bill the Board would 
apparently have power to fix higher minimum wages 
than 40 cents an hour for any class of labour, which 
may be interpreted as labour in any geographical region, 
any industry, any craft or degree of skill, and even any 
factory. And further, one version of the bill empowered 
the Board to protect labour conditions against unfair 
competition from goods produced in other regions where 
labour is not so highly paid. 

If this bill becomes law, and the standards set are 
appreciably higher than the existing practice, the 
economic consequences will be very far-reaching. One 
of the most important uses to which it can be put is to 
attack the wage differentials which now exist between 
southern and northern labour. Some progress in reduc- 
ing wage differentials was made under the old N.R.A. 
Many of the industries in which the lowest wages are 
paid and longest hours worked are in the South, and 
many of the workmen are negroes. So that if the present 
bill is to have any great effect, it must achieve it by an 
attack on the inferior economic position of the southern 
negro, even more than on that of the underpaid indus- 
trial worker of the north and east. The further the opera- 
tions of this law are pushed, the greater becomes the 
vested interest of labour in extending its share of federal 
protection, and the greater the pressure on America to 
turn towards a closed economy. 


WOOING THE FARMER 


Under the Soil Conservation Act much can be done 
that was ruled out when the AAA was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court; within smaller limits 
the Federal Government can still encourage the farmers 
to grow desirable crops and not grow crops which 
threaten to be in surplus. The pressure for legislation 
is now concentrated on the Ever Normal Granary and 
Farm Tenancy plans, which became prominent during 
the 1936 presidential election. Mr Secretary Wallace is 
handling a difficult problem in a discreet and skilful 
manner. It is his tactic to have the farmers’ organisations 
adopt the desired agricultural programme as their own, 
so that it comes to Washington as their plan, rather than 
Mr Wallace’s. And one reason for the slow progress 1n 
agricultural legislation is that the farmers are enjoying 
greater prosperity than for some time past, are looking 
forward to a better year still, and consequently are less 
insistent upon Government assistance. , 

The farmers are the most important political group 1n 
the country, for in most State legislatures the farming 
community is given much greater representation than 
the cities. Every must woo the farmer, and it 1s 
Mr Roosevelt’s difficulty that the farmer is conservative 
in times of prosperity. Accordingly the Secretary of 
Agriculture has one of the most critical jobs at Washing- 
ton, and Mr Wallace has handled it so well that he 
ranks high among candidates for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination in 1940. An important clue to the 
progress of the agricultural programme is the size of the 
farmers’ crops during the coming seasons. The farmer 
is doing well at present; but if a large farm surplus 
should develop which cannot be disposed of without 
a collapse in farm prices and a shrinkage in farmers’ 
income, then the farmer will come back to Washington. 
If by then the political sentiment is set towards extension 
of Mr Hull’s programme, and if world prices favour it, 
the farm surplus may be disposed of in foreign markets 
without any growth of Washington control; but if the 
trend sets the other way, the farmer will become much 
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more eager for the Ever Normal Granary, crop insurance, 
and other assistance. 

The Social Security Act was passed in 1935. Its aims 
were admirable; old age pensions and unemployment 
insurance should have been adopted long ago, in the 
opinion of English critics at least. But the achievement 
seems to justify most of the criticisms of the Act which 
were expressed at the time. Under the Act it is 
proposed to guarantee future pensions by accumu- 
lating a reserve fund of over $40,000 millions to 
be invested in Government securities, of which the 
supply at present is only $36,000 millions. The Govern- 
ment is to protect its future liabilities by investing 
in its own securities, a piece of financial bookkeeping 
which leaves the pensioner where he started. His pro- 
tection is, and will remain, the credit and taxing power 
of the Federal Government. 

But more serious criticism of the Social Security Act 
is based on its effect upon State pension systems. The 
Federal Government, under the Act, subsidises State 
old-age pensions systems up to one-half the amount 
contributed by the State, with a maximum of $15 per 
month per pensioner. It was hoped that this would help 
to establish a fairly uniform rate of pensions throughout 
the States, but in fact it seems to have stimulated the 
use of State pensions as elements in the political 
machinery. At the end of 1936 Mississippi was paying 
$3.92 a month pensions, and California $31.36 a month. 
Political pressure, not need or financial solvency, seems 
to have determined the scope of State pensions systems; 
this perhaps should have been expected from the first, 
but it does not promise well for the future of social 
security. 

The President’s insistence upon an appropriation of 
$1,500 millions for relief during the present financial 
year was disturbing evidence to his critics of lack of 
desire to balance the Budget. Relief rolls have been cut, 
as the protest strikes of WPA workers testify, and 
considerable numbers of workers have been re-employed 
in industry; yet there remains a large body of un- 
employed upon which statistical information is as un- 
reliable as ever. It is possible that the number of workers 
in employment could increase by some seven or eight 
millions during the next three years without reducing 
the normal unemployment below three millions. Yet a 
large number of these, if not unemployable, are over 
forty-five and not likely to find work until the pressure 
for labour becomes acute. Until then the State has the 
choice of providing relief approximating more and more 
to straight dole as the pressure for a balanced Budget 
increases, or of leaving the unemployed to fend for them- 
selves in the expectation that an increased supply of 
labour will depress the market price and increase the 
outlets in private industry. It is obviously impossible 
for the present administration to adopt the latter plan, 
even if it were theoretically unassailable. 


PLANS: NOW AND FOR EVER 


Not the least important element in the collection of 
administration policies is the development of cheap 
power on the familiar lines of the TVA. An extension 
of this programme covers the planned development of 
American resources in seven large regions instead of 
through the too small divisions of the forty-eight States, 
and a still further extension attempts to prepare in 
advance for such scientific and industrial inventions as 
may reasonably be expected within the next generation. 

heap power is still at the bottom of many Government 
ambitions; the power trust is still a popular dragon for 
a would-be Saint George to slay. The enormous power 
project now under construction in the North-West is 
magnificent as an engineering feat and as a symbol of 
the President’s vision of an America planned by 
economic regions; but as an economic proposition it 
seems to be useless until some 20 millions of population 
can be settled in the region. But between the Federal 

Overnment and such vast schemes of planning still 
stands the Supreme Court; which accounts in large part 
for the President’s determination to have that body 
confine itself to law and forget its political and economic 
predilections. 
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One very important aspect of this miscellany of 
administration Policies is i section upon eauers 
foreign relations. Mr Hull has been the leader of the 
move to lower trade barriers; and the President is said 
to have pictured himself leading the European world 
back to peaceful sanity and to have liked the picture, 
Both lines of attack seem to be reaching a difficult stage, 
if not a dead end. The economic problem is complicated 
by the heavy flow of gold toward America, representing 
the transfer of vast capital sums away from Europe, 
both for the prospect of income and capital gains in 
America and for the political refuge offered from the in- 
stability of Europe. And the Hull programme of 
generalising through the most-favoured-nation clause 
the benefits he may secure from bilateral trade 
agreements has come to a halt at the barriers of the 
British Empire. American opinion finds it hard to appre- 
ciate the apparent reluctance of the Empire to welcome 
the visitor. The Empire is being offered economic and 
incidental political benefits of great value at practically 
no cost; yet the Canadians do not seem to have been 
willing to translate their fine sentiments into concrete 
fact; the Australians have indulged in an anti-American 
trade policy which has led to their exclusion from the 
benefits of the most-favoured-nation clause; and the 
sincerity of Britain is doubted. 

If Britain wishes to secure the benefits of economic co- 
operation with the American people three points at least 
must be covered: co-operation in solving the gold and 
hot-money problem; a serious offer in settlement of the 
war debt, of a size that can be presented to Congress 
with hope of acceptance; and a serious trade agreement. 

The scepticism which is induced by the slowness of 
economic negotiations is strengthened in American eyes 
by the political behaviour of Britain. The temper of the 
American is anti-war, expressed in neutrality legislation 
which is rapidly turning isolationist. The majority of 
Americans are probably isolationist in any case, but 
they have been strengthened by the distrust of Britain 
which has developed among many liberals. Britain’s 
conduct in the Manchurian affair, in Abyssinia and now 
over Spain throws great doubt, in their opinion, on the 
sincerity of her democratic beliefs. 

Our own actions, or the accident of timing, have given 
them the impression that we are rebuffing the first serious 
American overtures toward world co-operation since the 
war, excepting only the Stimson approaches during 1931 
and 1932, at which time America was not so anti- 
dictatorial in sentiment. The weight of the economic and 
political programme, discussed earlier, tends to drag 
America back toward a closed economic system, and 
there are signs that not even the State Department is 
prepared for ever to fight this trend. 

It is apparent that the collection of policies known as 
the New Deal, 1937 style, is more than a hodge-podge, 
but less than a coherent unity. Such unity as it has and 
some of its confusion comes from the President; the lack 
of coherence reflects the procedure imposed by the poli- 
tical channels of Washington. When the President is in- 
terested in a subject, a Committee is appointed to study 
it, and eventually to issue a voluminous report. Upon 
this the administration’s group of brilliant young lawyers 
seize and prepare a thing called a bill, which is a sum- 
mary of the whole study, a brief to Congress, plus a set 
of ingenious devices to get past the Supreme Court. This 
emerges from Congress in a more or less unrecognisable 
form, in which the kernel desired by the administration 
may or may not remain. Given the existing division of 
functions, with the existing organisation of Executive 
offices, and with the present crisis-conscious drive from 
the White House, probably nothing better could be 
expected. The Englishman may indeed marvel that so 
many good things emerge. 

In the President’s mind it is evident that two modifica- 
tions of existing practice are necessary if he is to have 
power to pursue his aims in the future. The first, a 
liberalisation of the Supreme Court, is by far the more 
important; the second is a re-organisation of the execu- 
tive offices so that he may have efficient powers to carry 
out the functions imposed upon him by the Constitution. 
Discussion of the latter will probably be postponed to 
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next session, while the war against the Supreme Court 
has just been brought to a temporary conclusion. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


To an Englishman not indoctrinated from birth with 
worship of a written constitution the battle over the 
Supreme Court seemed one of meaningless words. 
Absurd to fight for an independent judiciary above poli- 
tical influence, when the Supreme Court is essentially a 
political body. Absurd that nine men, appointed for life, 
and frequently as a reward for past political services, 
should have power to reject legislation approved by a 
President and a Congress fresh from a sweeping electoral 
victory. Still more absurd to defend this undemocratic 
power in the name of democracy. 

But the old shibboleth exerted its old power over the 
American people, and the President helped to 
defeat himself by introducing his proposals for Court 
reform in too devious a manner. The Supreme Court 
defeated him by changing its mind, giving him the 
victory, and approving laws which in its previous 
temper would have been found unconstitutional. The 
President continued to press his fight; was forced to 
compromise with a proposal which would give him 
power to appoint only one supplementary judge a year, 
but found the Senate unwilling to go even so far, and 
finally had to drop the whole matter as it affected the 
Supreme Court. His defeat is modified by probable 
victory on legislation to amend procedure in the lower 
federal courts which will make it impossible for the 
constitutionality of a federal law to be challenged with- 
out opportunity for the Attorney General to defend 
for the Government, will permit transference of appeals 
direct to the Supreme Court and so save time, and will 
prohibit the issue of injunctions suspending operation of 
federal law by merely one judge. These changes, which 
will probably be accepted by the Senate, together with 
the changed attitude of the Supreme Court will give 
the President most of the powers he needs to press 
his new version of the New Deal. He need not fear that 
the Supreme Court will again change its mind, since one 
conservative judge has already resigned, and it is 
strongly rumoured that the President will soon have the 
resignations of two more. His future troubles will come 
more from the legislators than from the judges. 

What is to be the effect of this technical defeat on 
the future of the President and of the Democratic 
party at the next election? It can be argued that what 
has happened is a healthy release from the domination 
of Washington affairs by the President. The Supreme 
Court has won independence by giving the substance of 
submission; the Senate has exerted its independence but 
will not become irresponsible; the President has gained 
reform of the Supreme Court but has been put in his 
place. Now we shall return to the system of separated 
powers and responsibilities. This is an argument 
peculiarly attractive to the American, but not very con- 
vincing to an Englishman. In the opinion of most 
English commentators from Bryce to Brogan, the 
American political system can only meet the needs of 
the changing times if it is dominated by a powerful 
President, who is the nearest thing at Washington to a 
direct representative of the American people. If the 
substance of victory against the Supreme Court is to 
lead to better results in the future the President must 
be granted the Executive reform for which he asked 
earlier in the year, and on which Congress will have 
to debate in the next session. A Senate feeling its own 
power, ready to take the bit between its teeth, may not 
easily grant the necessary reforms. 

One frequently-discussed way out of the quandary 
is for the President to push ahead with all his aims, 
and put himself at the head of a new political 
party whose national unity would be comprised not of 
intersectional bargains, but of a coherent liberal poli- 
tical philosophy. The omens are strongly against any 
such development at present. A prominent réle in the 
new party would have to be played by labour, and 
labour is split with no signs of reconciliation; Roosevelt 
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would be able to count only on the CIO, whose member. 
ship is estimated at slightly less than that of the 
American Federation of Labour. Equally important 
would be the farmers’ bloc, and identity of interests 
between labour and farmer would be hard to establish. 
The farmer is not yet persuaded that his future lies 
with a new radical party. In the South the President 
would lose the conservative vote, but would not gain 
compensating political strength from the negroes who 
would support his programme, since they would not 
find it easy to register their votes. 

Nor is there yet any sign of reorganisation of the 
conservatives into a coherent party which would of itself 
create the need for a left wing opposition. The Repub- 
lican conservatives carry no conviction with their out- 
raged protests against the Democrats. The Democrats, 
we are told, use corrupt methods; so did the Repub- 
licans in the past, and so will they in the future. 
There is as yet very little sign of a determination among 
business men to rule themselves and their practices 
according to a higher standard of social morality. Yet, 
until business men change their own behaviour and 
become a socially responsible group, machine politics 
will continue their rule. 


THE DEMOCRATS IN 1940 


It seems therefore that the issue is simply whether 
the Democrats have consolidated themselves sufficiently 
during their term of office to be able once again to 
defeat the Republicans in 1940. Writing in ‘‘ The 
American Political System,’’ in 1933, Mr D. W. Brogan 
said of the Democratic party : — 


The victory of 1932 is probably meaningless in relation 
to party fortunes... If by a miracle of political 
boldness and sagacity, a new orientation could be given 
to national policy and that were accompanied by a revival 
of business, the Democrats might dig themselves in, but 
such a new course would require a degree of boldness and 
coherence which the Democrats, no more than their 
rivals, have had any chance of developing. If they 
remain content to be ‘maintained by the business 
interests as a combined lightning rod and lifeboat,” they 
will give way to the Republicans as soon as the major 
party has got its breath back. If they start on a really 
new tack, they will split or cease to be the old Democratic 


party. 


The development which Mr Brogan then thought 
most unlikely may in fact materialise. Mr Roosevelt 
has given boldness and some coherence to the Demo- 
crats; Mr Farley has dug the party in. If the President 
can retain his grip over his party, his voters, and him- 
self, and can consolidate his programme, if he can 
secure increased executive power from Congress, 
there is a reasonable possibility that the Democratic 
party can establish itself securely. The Republican 
party owed a large part of its long reign from the time 
of the Civil War to the mere fact that it always won; 
its policies were no sounder, its politics no more honest, 
its politicians no more capable than those of the Demo- 
cratic party. But its political machines held power, 
and to him that had went the rewards. The ‘‘ Hoover 
Depression ’’ changed all that, and ‘‘ Who ever heard 
of Landon? ”’ did nothing to restore the Republicans’ 
lost ground. 

In 1932 Mr Hoover lost; in 1936 Mr Roosevelt won. 
The problem is whether the Democrats can win in 1940. 
Economic conditions in 1940 will have a large, but 
not a decisive, significance. A lot will depend upon the 
candidate. A minor Roosevelt of the Earle or Murphy 
type hardly seems to be the most promising choice, 
since the need will probably be for someone more sober 
and consistent, who can consolidate the gains of the 
past rather than lead the party into fresh adventures. 
Mr Secretary Wallace is the most promising candidate. 
But the election must be won by the party, not 
by a man; and the possibility of such a victory will 
depend very largely upon the political skill of Mr 
Roosevelt and his Congress during the rest of his term. 
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Overseas Correspondence 








From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Changing Opinion 


New Yorx, July 20.-—In a broad view of events, 
this year looks increasingly like a period of transition. 
Current appraisal of the nature of this transition presents 
considerable difficulty, for so far it could equally well be 
interpreted as a purely cyclical phenomenon, as a mere 
change of pace and tempo, as a period of ‘‘ consolida- 
tion ’’ in the upward movement, or as a more basic and 
non-cyclical change in the social, political and economic 
trends which emerged in 1932-33. Whatever the explana- 
tion, there are many evidences of substantial differences 
from recent years. 

Politically, the temper of the country has moderated 
substantially; the public no longer has much taste for 
new and sweeping legislation or for baiting the rich. 
None of the President’s most desired measures has been 
enacted, although the Congressional session has already 
dragged through six and a-half months. Even if some 
enactments do result, they will be vastly different from 
the President’s original proposals, The complete failure 
of the revelations about tax evasion and avoidance to 
evoke any public response, and the support which Mr 
Girdler obtained in fighting the steel strike, are signs of 
the new attitude. Probably very few people are really 
satisfied about current unemployment and _ relief, 
housing, or the long-term position of agriculture; but the 
demand for sweeping reforms seems to have subsided. 

The forward sweep of labour organisation has been at 
least slowed down. The loss of the steel strike, the stigma 
of irresponsibility which Mr Girdler successfully pinned 
on the movement, the jurisdictional disputes between 
the various organisations, more generally noticeable 
higher costs, and the more extreme methods used in 
some places by the organisers, have evoked consider- 
able resistance to the unions’ demands. A lack of well- 
disciplined and cohesive organisation has been disclosed. 
And a closer agreement about objectives and the role of 
Government is also called for. 

In agriculture, large crops are being marketed this 
year after four years of extensive governmental and 
drought restriction of output. Partly because of poorer 
crops elsewhere, and partly because of the small carry- 
over from last year, good prices are being realised, and, 
generally speaking, the rural regions are more pros- 
perous than for a long time. But adequate supplies in 
most lines this year will tend to restore carry-overs and 
to raise the question of new governmental intervention 
next ssenuit, Tie large crop this year may also change 
the balance of foreign trade in merchandise, which in 
recent years has been influenced by the need for some 
agricultural imports. 


Business at a Peak 


The new fiscal year just opened will, according to 
current official expectations, be the first in seven when 
no expansion of Government debt in public hands will 
occur. Another small deficit is anticipated, but it will be 
absorbed by the Government departments. The absence 
of a balanced Budget and of fiscal debt retirement at a 
time of prosperity is, however, disconcerting and may 
involve penalties in the next depression. But the expan- 
Sion of outstanding debts at least has been ended, except 
for gold buying, and securities for this purpose may be 
absorbed by trust funds if the inflow diminishes as some 
People expect. 

xpansion of the supply of money has also come to a 
halt. The earning assets of banks are at the same level as 
a year ago and deposits are smaller than at the begin- 
hing of the year. This is an abrupt change from the rapid 


increases of the several preceding years. Cessation of 
public financing by the Treasury and the possible 
diminution of the rate of gold inflow seem to make 
marked growth unlikely for some time to come. 

In industry, many branches are working close to 
capacity, and the rapid enlargement of output which has 
marked recent years appears to be at an end. Steel and 
machinery, which with automobiles have been the 
major expansionist industries of the recovery period, can 
increase output but little from the present levels. Build- 
ing, though still greatly subnormal, has moved forward 
rapidly; but from the movement of prices and costs 
appears now to be virtually at capacity. Since the build- 
ing industry was the most demoralised of any major 
activity by the depression, this is probably true. To 
judge by these industries alone—and many others are in 
somewhat similar position—the business tempo of recent 
years is not likely to continue. 


The Economics of Diplomacy 


Fiscal officials have for some time been of the opinion 
that heavier taxes should be imposed upon alien invest- 
ments here; the State Department has been reluctant and 
wary about such action. The Wages and Hours Bill has 
brought demands for compensatory tariff protection. In 
some cases labour’s demands for higher wages have been 
countered by the argument of competing imports at lower 
labour costs. The domestic opposition to Secretary Hull’s 
reciprocal trade programme is the same as that encoun- 
tered by every Government that seeks to lower tariffs, 
quotas or other restrictions. Moderation of the trade 
union movement and of the President’s Labour Bill are 
probably therefore of some consequence to our trade 
relations and policies abroad. 

Reactions to the recent visit of M. Van Zeeland showed 
the restraints on the conduct of foreign relations. The 
Press discussed the visit in sympathetic terms, and the 
Belgian Premier seemed personally popular in his few 
public appearances, but an undertone of caution was 
never absent. : 

The recent monetary agreements with China and 
Brazil have not evoked any public comment, but if 
further moves of a similar kind occur the opposition to 
foreign loans is almost certain to recur. And the question 
whether the Neutrality Act and the Chinese agreement 
may soon be in conflict has already arisen. The passing 
of each war debt instalment date is still noted and the 
regular payments by Finland are remarked. The Foreign 
Bondholders’ Protective Council recently reported that 
38.5 per cent. of a calculated $5,374 millions principal 
amount of foreign dollar bonds were in default as to 
principal, sinking fund or interest at the end of 1936, 
compared with 34 per cent. at the end of 1935; 522 Issues 
were tabulated, with 237 shown to be deficient in some 
manner. A tabulation by the Institute of International 
Finance shows somewhat different totals, but indicates 
that 39.5 per cent. of foreign dollar bonds were calculated 
to be in default in some manner at the year-end, against 
38.2 per cent. at the end of 1935. 
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France 


Political Compromise 


Paris, July 29.—The import surplus for the first six 
months of 1937 exceeds 9,000 million francs, and imports 
of coal, which represent 20 per cent. of total imports, 
are 100 per cent. higher than in the same period of 1936. 
“ No human agency,” the Prime Minister has said, “ can 
preserve from poverty a country which must steadily 
increase its imports of necessaries. If discipline is not 
observed in production, the social reforms will be 
endangered.” Thus in the new Popular Front Cabinet, 
M. Bonnet represents the engine, and the Socialist 
ministers the brake. 

The leaders are co-operating in a general economic 
and social compromise. But the rank and file continue 
their guerilla skirmishes. M. Chautemps has_ been 
constrained to declare that: “‘ Above parties and their 
demagogical feuds, there is the Nation.” The Right 
maintains that, for the success of the present experiment, 
a revision of the 40-hour week must be added to the 
financial measures. The rise in prices, however caused, 
does not make the action of M. Bonnet any easier. The 
Right hopes for the formation of a national coalition 
Cabinet like that of M. Van Zeeland; while the Left 
hopes that, after the financial maturity of October, 
when 5,500 millions of middle-term bonds are due, 
and after the election of delegates for the Senate, the 
Radical-Socialist Congress at the end of October will 
adopt a less conservative attitude. 

Meanwhile, the main characteristics of French economy 
are: the decline of the yield of production, a slight 
recrudescence of unemployment, and great activity in 
the tourist industries. The Government, now armed 
with the new financial powers and with new reserves of 
funds to support the franc and the Rentes, should benefit 
from the dissension among the Left parties and from 
the uncertainty of the Right parties, who admit that 
even if a National Government is inevitable, it would be 
least dangerous under the cover of a Chautemps Cabinet. 


Sharp Rise in Imports 


Imports in June were valued at 3,707 million francs 
and exports at 1,997 millions; the import surplus was 
1,710 million francs compared with 1,300 millions in 
the preceding month. That is the largest surplus of the 
year, except for February, when it was nearly 2,000 
million francs. Compared with June, 1936, imports 
show an increase of 100 per cent. and exports of 73 per 
cent. Statistics of the quantities involved show that the 
principal increases have been in coal imports and iron 
exports. The sharp increase in imports is explained by 
new fears of devaluation which have led producers to 
increase their stocks. Though slight, the improvement in 
exports is a favourable sign. 

Foreign trade in the first six months of 1937 was as 
follows :— 


Value 


(thousands of 
francs) 
Imports (first six months) :— 1936 1937 
i i 3,623 5,112 
Raw materials .................. 6,536 12,033 
Manufactured goods ............ 1,789 3,136 
ED eee 11,949 20,284 
Exports (first six months) :— 
OUI oichovisicccansccciven'ss 1,087 1,565 
Raw materials .................. 2,034 3,891 
Manufactured goods ............ 4,082 5,578 
I ai a 7,204 11,035 


The difference between imports and exports of raw 
materials is greater than the whole import surplus. 
Imports of coal were valued at 2,000 million francs or 
1,000 million francs more than in the first six months of 
1936. The balance of trade in manufactured goods, 
which is generally active, has deteriorated, and in June 
was actually passive, as the result of rising French prices. 


Impending New Decrees 
New decrees will be issued in the near future. The 
first will effect a vast reorganisation of the railways 
and a better co-ordination of rail and road. The second 


will determine the distribution of the economies, to 
amount to about 6,000 million francs in 1938 between 
the various departments. The third will embody 
measures to arrest the rise in prices and to increase 
production. The main goal of the Government is to make 
a voluntary conversion of the Rentes as soon as possible, 
and the end of the decrees has been fixed for August 31st. 


Fiscal Receipts Increase 


Total fiscal receipts in June were 3,183 million francs, 
of which 2,665 millions were ordinary receipts. Com- 
parison with the Budget estimates and with the receipts 
of 1936 is as follows :— 


Increases compared with 

Receipts Estimates Rec’ts, 1936 
Jume, 1937..........ccecccseess 2,330 + 438 + 319 
Six months, 1937 ......... 14,410 + 1,685 + 1,139 


Unemployment on July 17th was 315,593 (221,188 men 
and 94,405 women), a fall of 889 compared with the 
preceding week and of 109,281 compared with a year ago. 


Germany 


Grain Crop Confiscated 


Bern, July 28.—The past week brought two im- 
portant innovations in State control and State industrial 
enterprise. The entire bread cereals crop is to be con- 
fiscated; a Reich joint-stock company is to be founded 
to exploit ore resources and to develop the production cf 
iron and steel. 

Both are emergency measures, taken in consequence 
of past governmental mistakes and miscalculations. The 
fragmentary Economic Plan of the Third Reich has so 
far had unsatisfactory results. Given by its National- 
Socialist initiators a Soviet-Russian label, it has never 
followed the thorough principle of their Russian 
instructors; but has had a _ piecemeal, makeshift 
character, in which little consistency may be discerned 
except a desire to escape from the immediate trouble of 
the day, usually induced by lack of foresight. 

Since 1933, there have been (including the present 
year) four unsatisfactory crops. In the main, the cause 
was bad weather, but Government half-measures of 
restriction and compulsion also impeded the automatic 
adjustment of farming to changing market conditions; 
and a decline in area sown is one of the causes of this 
year’s meagre crop. Already two years ago the town 
had to be protected against starvation by the fixing of 
maximum food prices, by requiring part delivery of 
crops, and by partially restricting the use of bread cereals 
for livestock feeding. 

Now that these half-measures have failed, resort has 
been had to the Soviet-Russian expedient of comman- 
deering crops wholesale, and to the Soviet-Russian 
method of treating offenders with inordinate severity. The 
whole responsibility for the failure of the food campaign 
has, at least by implication, been put on the farmer. 


Food and Fodder Policy 


The new decree prescribes that all bread grain, mainly 
rye and wheat, must be delivered. The only exception 
is grain required by the farmer and his dependents for 
their own consumption or seed. This compulsory 
delivery makes it impossible to use rye or wheat for 
feeding livestock. But that is also expressly forbidden. 

This is a reversal of policy, for only a short 
time ago the consumption of rye was encouraged, In 
future, bread grain disposed of in violation of the new 
rules may be confiscated; persons violating the rules 
through negligence may be imprisoned for a year; and 
persons who deliberately violate them may in extreme 
cases be sent to penal servitude and fined unlimited 
sums. 

This measure raises the fodder question in a new, 
more acute form, all the more because livestock 5 
increasing, the number of pigs in the past twelve months 
having risen by nearly 2 per cent. Of a rye crop of about 
7% million tons, 2 to 2.3 million tons have hitherto been 
used for feeding livestock; about 1.6 million tons has 
remained for human consumption on the farms; and 
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about 3.4 million tons have been marketed. Of a wheat 
crop amounting recently to about 4.6 million tons, some 
500,000 tons have been used for fodder and 600,000 tons 
by the farmer for bread. 

Under the new system the Food Minister undertakes 
to supply fodder in sufficient quantity. This will, in the 
main, be foreign maize and barley. The next crops will 
probably be rather worse than those of 1936, which were 
unsatisfactory. Already in the first half of this year maize 
imports have reached 578,000 tons, compared with 
172,000 tons in the whole of 1936; and very much more 
will be needed. 


Reich Undertakes Steel Production 


The Reich Company for mining ore and smelting iron, 
entitled also ‘‘ Hermann Goring,’’ is also a makeshift 
measure, One motive is the shortage of iron and steel. 
This is shown by the fact that a chief feature is to be 
the construction of ironworks. Under a thoroughgoing 
planned economy the steel shortage would have been 
foreseen, or rather prevented, either by the timely 
expansion of output or the restriction of consump- 
tion. Inasmuch as the steel demand is mainly for 
armaments and public works which were certainly 
foreseen, such a policy could easily have been 
adopted. But the shortage was allowed to increase until 
even supposedly privileged ‘‘ key ’’ industries were get- 
ting only half of their steel ration; and so far from the 
industry being encouraged to expand, it was hampered, 
not only by vetoes against raising capital, but also by 
direct prohibitions against new plant or increased 
capacity. 

As the new Reich Company is part of the Four Year 
Plan, it may perhaps claim to be justified by foreign 
exchange considerations. But only a short time ago 
foreign exchange considerations were adduced to retard 
the already very rapid development of native ore mining. 
The 18 million tons of iron ore imported in 1936 cost 
over Rm. 168 millions, The argument was that cheap 
steel was much more important than the saving of pay- 
ments for ore from abroad. Against payments of 
Rm. 123 millions in 1935 for foreign ore, the export of 
iron goods brought in foreign exchange to the value of 
Rm. 1,100 millions net. 

Herr Hitler, however, in a speech early this year 
implied that the Reich could revert to the autarky in 
ore enjoyed at some remote time in the past. The chief 
of the Reich Board for Raw Materials and Shop Materials 
now declares that, within four years, half of the iron ore 
demand will be met from home resources, Obviously, 
there is here the usual confusion; and it seems that there 
is only one good reason for the new ore campaign, and 
that is self-sufficiency in time of war. 


Domestic Ore Production 


The capital of the new Reich Company is not stated, 
and it will in part consist of private mining rights. 
Works will be erected in the ore domains of the Salzgitter 
(Brunswick), in Baden and Franconia, A decree of 
General Géring prescribes that owners of mineral rights 
may be amalgamated for the purpose of exploiting 
claims. The new Reich ‘company has already commis- 
sioned the Berlin Brassert Kommanditgesellschaft to 
construct ironworks of a very modern kind. 

The present ore position is as follows. After imports 
fell to 3,451,600 tons in 1932, they rose to 14,061,000 
tons in 1935 and 18,469,300 tons in 1936; 8,248,200 
tons came from Sweden, 6,859,800 tons from France, 
and 1,067,700 tons from Spain. In 1935, before the 
Civil War, Spain delivered 1,320,600 tons. Home ore 
production is already encouraged by smelters being 
compelled to take certain fixed quantities. 

Home production fell to 1,340,000 tons in 1932, and 
Tose to 6,044,000 tons in 1935 and 6,651,000 tons in 
1936. Some 16,000 persons were employed. The greatest 
producing district was the Peine-Salzgitter, with a pro- 
duction in 1936 of about 2,100,000 tons; then came 
Siegerland with 1,700,000 tons, and the Lahn-Dill 
ict with some 700,000 tons. There are ninety-five 
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separately exploited fields, and those of Thiiringia, 
Saxony, and South Germany produce 1,600,000 tons. _ 
The average iron content, always low, has recently 
fallen further in consequence of the working of ever 
poorer fields; and it was only 33.2 per cent. in 1935; 
compared with 35.8 per cent, in 1932. In recent years 
the greatest expansion has been in the Peine-Salzgitter 
district; but though this district produced in 1935 more 
ore than its chief competitor, Siegerland, the total iron 
content was lower. The ore production of 6,044,000 tons 
in 1935 yielded only 1,849,000 tons of iron. In the 
present year the expansion has continued and the out- 
put of ore was 3,890,000 tons in the first six months, 
compared with 3,040,000 tons in the same half of 1936. 





Holland 


Sterling Advance} Prevented 


AmsTerpam, July 20. —— Since the disturbance 
created by the recent depreciation of the French franc 
settled conditions have not yet set in again on the 
Amsterdam foreign exchange market. Nevertheless, 
attention is not so much focussed upon the declining rate 
of the franc as upon the large offers of dollars. In view 
of this abundant supply of dollars, the Netherlands 
Equalisation Fund is gradually reducing its purchasing 
rate for dollars. This corresponds with a rise in the 
gold value of the guilder. Last week the Equalisation 
a brought the purchasing rate for dollars down to 
1.81}. 

This policy is caused not only by a desire to avoid 
having to absorb an excessive amount of dollars, but 
also by a desire to counteract a rise in the sterling rate. 
Sterling is again displaying a tendency to advance in 
relation to the dollar, and it is said that this is attri- 
butable to sales of gold by Japan to the United States; 
the dollars thereby acquired by Japan are converted 
into sterling. If, therefore, the dollar rate in this country 
is maintained at a certain level, the advance of sterling 
in relation to the dollar inevitably finds expression in a 
rise in the rates for sterling over here. 


Declining Interest Rates 


The firm tendency of State and municipal loans is 
attracting attention to the position of the Netherlands 
capital market. The process of hammering down interest 
rates is still in progress, and the unprecedented liquidity 
of the Amsterdam money market suggests that the end 
of this process is not yet in sight. A great number of 
municipal conversion loans has been one result, and the 
usual rate of interest for these has fallen now to 34 per 
cent. Because of the liquidity of the money market and 
the rising Government revenue, the situation of the 
State finances has improved considerably. Ordinary 
Government revenue from direct taxation in the first 
half of this year amounted to 57,775,000 guilders, com- 
pared with 52,021,000 guilders in the first half of last 
year. Other revenue was 209,115,000, against 
175,980,000 guilders last year. 

The returns of the Finance Ministry on July 15th 
show that the Netherlands Exchequer is quite comfort- 
ably situated as regards cash resources. The credit 
balance bearing no interest at the Netherlands Bank 
amounted to no less than 101,170,505 guilders. For 
several months in succession there has been no need to 
issue Exchequer bonds to provide cash for State require- 
ments, and the floating debt has been reduced consider- 
ably. The total floating debt, which amounted to about 
675 million guilders at the beginning of the year, has 
been reduced by more than half in the course of the 
ensuing six months. eh EES : 

These are signs that the financial situation of this 
country has vastly improved. This is reflected by the 
quotations for State loans; the 3 per cents. are slowly 
moving towards par level. The opinion is gaining ground 
that the Government will embark quite shortly upon the 
conversion of some of the outstanding loans at 4 per 
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cent. and higher, bringing them to a 3 per cent. basis. 
Some 1,870 million guilders’ worth of these bonds were 
outstanding on December 31, 1936. 


Rising Cost of Living 


Economic developments continue to proceed satisfac- 
torily. Unemployment is steadily falling, and on 
June 26th the number of registered unemployed had 
dropped to 310,996 persons. Since October, 1936, that 
is, since the devaluation of the guilder, the number of 
unemployed has always been below the corresponding 
month of the preceding year. During the first quarter 
of 1937, unemployment was lower than in the first 
quarter of 1936, 1935 and 1933, but higher than in the 
first quarter of 1934, when a temporary recovery was 
perceptible. In the second quarter of 1937 unemploy- 
ment fell not only below the total for the corresponding 
quarter of 1934 but even below the 1932 level. 

A gradual advance in the cost of living, however, has 
cast a shadow over the picture, The index of the cost of 
living for workmen’s families (pre-war = 100) was 137.9 
in June, 1937, compared with 136.2 in May, 1937, and 
132.0 in September, 1936, the month of the guilder de- 
valuation, The advance is, therefore, 1.2 per cent. com- 
pared with May, 1937, and 4.5 per cent. compared with 
September, 1936. 


Revival of Foreign Trade 


The foreign trade returns for the month of May show 
that imports rose from 128.3 million guilders in May to 
139.8 million guilders in June, and exports from 90.2 
million guilders to 94.6 million guilders. Neither imports 
nor exports reached in June the record levels of the post- 
devaluation period attained in April; exports were about 
6.5 million guilders and imports 2.4 million guilders 
below the figures of that month. Nevertheless, in the 
corresponding month of last year the value of imports 
only amounted to 76.9 million guilders and of exports to 
53 million guilders. The import surplus rose from 38 
million guilders in May to 45.2 million guilders in June, 
nn a figure since the devaluation in September, 
1936. 

The following table summarises the trade returns, 
quarter by quarter, during recent years: — 


IMPORTS EXPorTs 
(In million guilders) 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1934 1935 1936 1937 


Ist quarter ... 276 226 233 336 168 160 156 246 
2nd quarter ... 261 229 234 410 171 159 163 286 
3rd quarter ... 251 228 243 196 174 194 
4th quarter... 250 253 307 177 182 233 
Entire year ... 1,038 9361,017 712 675 746 


These quarterly figures clearly show the sharp 
recovery in foreign trade since last year. In the second 
quarter of 1937 the value of exports was 123 million 
guilders higher than in the corresponding quarter of 1936, 
compared with an improvement of 90 million guilders 
comparing the first quarter of 1937 with the correspond- 
ing quarter of the previous year. 


Argentina 


Soaring Value of Exports 


Buenos Aires, July 17.—The great expansion of 
exports which has characterised recent months is slow- 
ing down. This is partly seasonal, but is also because the 
circumstances which caused the boom were largely tem- 
porary. The figures for June were considerably lower 
than in preceding months. The value was nevertheless 
more than half as much again as in the same month 
of last year. The volume of Argentine exports during 
the first half of this year was the highest ever recorded. 
The value was only a shade lower than in the first half 
of 1920, the peak year. For the purpose of comparison 
the figures for each of the last 10 years are given 
herewith : — 
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Volume in tons 


Year (January to June, Value in Pesos 
inclusive) 
SE cicccecsnuenses 9,236,984 1,346,303,676 
MD: Scawuseageanass 9,396,569 1,221,092,058 
SOD: cn ancabsndeducs 9,358,658 796,816,872 
EE <* icin caieinasnneih 9,185,525 753,180,226 
REE - dcsiesppenndigs 9,667,714 757,827,863 
DD. Sapadgceseaneee 7,376,262 580,703,256 
Ry -.S4 uonmasmeeces 7,665,033 717,626,233 
BE. cecleeveba bender 8,702,151 849,210,595 
MD «i xauseneendseens 9,032,930 723,302,767 
DET... wapsinieepeaene 11,278,154 1,409,047,103 


The increase in the value of exports in the first half 
of 1937, compared with 1936, is almost wholly accounted 
for by grain and linseed, which rose by 184 per cent. 
Pastoral products (meat, hides, wool and dairy pro- 
duce) rose only by 23.2 per cent. The rise in imports 
is very slowly approaching the rise in exports, and the 
effects of the boom are far yet from being felt in all 
spheres of economic life. Foreign trade during the first 
five months of 1937 and the previous year was as 
follows : — 


Year (5 mths.) Imports eee Export surplus 
BGS canienvcnees 458,420,033 621,473,194 163,053,161 
1937 ..cccccccces 546,910,578 1,254,276,730 707,366,152 


In the first five months imports rose by 19.3 per 
cent., and exports by 101.8 per cent. Much the biggest 
increase in imports was in iron and manufactures, the 
value of which rose by 21,150,503 pesos. Next came 
machines and vehicles with an increase in value of 
15,208,389 pesos, and textiles which ‘rose in value by 
8,813,372 pesos. Great Britain supplied 20.1 per cent. 
of the total Argentine imports compared with 21.9 per 
cent. in the same period of last year. The United States 
came next with 15.8 per cent. against 14.55 per cent. 
last year. 

In view of the eminently satisfactory condition of 
business, importers are demanding the removal of emer- 
gency measures imposed during the depression, and 
especially the 10 per cent. surcharge on all imports 
which was decreed in October, 1931. A note has been 
sent by the Importers’ Union to the Chamber of 
Deputies asking that, in next year’s Budget, provision 
be made for the gradual reduction of the surcharge. 
Apart from the abolition of basic prices for grain and 
linseed, the narrowing of the margin between the buy- 
ing and selling rates of exchange, and the lightening 
of taxation, Argentina is still living under the regulations 
imposed by the crisis. 

While there have been light rains in the Southern 
part of the cereal zone, the north of the country is 
reported to be very dry, especially Cérdoba and Santa 
Fé, the two provinces which suffered from the great 
drought of 1935. In the Central and Southern zones 
of Argentina sowing is proceeding well. 


The Claims of the Railways 


On July 14 the Argentine newspapers published 
details of a note addressed to the Minister of Public 
Works by the four big British-owned Railways—the 
Buenos Aires Great Southern, Buenos Aires Western, 
Central Argentine, and Buenos Aires and Pacific Rail- 
ways. The note asks for an answer to the request made 
at the beginning of the year for authority to increase 
certain rates. The companies invested money in the 
railways when the country was only a vast undeveloped 
plain, and now claim the right to receive a fair re- 
ward for their work. If they are refused it, they claim 
that ownership of the lines is worthless. 

So long as interest could not be paid through causes 
beyond the control of the State, the companies did not 
complain, They linked their destiny with that of the 
country and accepted the same fate. As the result of 
various laws which have been passed since 1917 (the 
note observes), the former flexibility and elasticity of 
rates have cisappeared. In consequence no modifica- 
tion of tariffs could be effective until five months after 
it had been announced. The modification of the reduced 
basic rates which was proposed to the National Rail- 
way Department early last January was still being 
studied. In the meantime the companies had seen the 
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rices of cereals and of all articles they carried rising 
without any improvement in their own financial position. 
In addition, the railways had to cope with a consider- 
able increase in their working costs owing to the 
rise in the price of fuel and materials. The note points 
to the prosperity of the country and urges the right 
of the railways to share in it. 

The proposed increase in rates could not be called a 
sacrifice for the country, they allege, because Argentina 
was now in a position to bear the economic burden with- 
out difficulty. The note asks when adequate remunera- 
tion will be accorded if it is refused now, when the 
volume and value of products carried are at record 
levels. The railway depression is still going on, they 
say, and can only be checked by a quick favourable 
decision on the question of tariffs. Such a decision 
would improve Argentine credit in the centres which 
provided most of the railway capital. In those centres, 


Letters to 


British Banks’ Reserves 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In the article on the banking half-year which 
appeared in your issue of July 24th there are certain passages 
which seem at first sight to suggest, unless I misread them, 
that it is not an increase in the amount of a bank’s reserve 
which increases its capacity to lend and invest, but an 
increase in that part of a bank’s reserve which it holds in 
the form of a balance with the Bank of England. 

As a matter of theory it is the amount of the reserve, in 
whatever form it may be held, which is material in this 
connection, and it would seem from the following figures 
that there is no divorce between theory and practice in this 
matter. 

Bankers’ Balances 
with the Bank of 


Short Loans, Bills, 
Investments and 


Reserve of the 
ten London 


England Clearing Banks Advances of the ten 
London Clearing 
Banks 
(Million £) 
(Averages for each year) 
(000,000 omitted) 
1933 100 212 1,752 
1934... 100 212 1,676 
1935... 97 215 1,791 
1936... 96 221 1,924 


The figures may be of interest to your readers as showing 
that the Bank of England’s weekly figures relating to 
bankers’ balances are no index of the capacity of the deposit 
banks to make loans and investments, and do not neces- 
sarily throw any light on the question whether the banking 
system has been expanding or contracting the volume of 
bank credit. 

There was naturally some compression of language in 
your article, and I assume that the passages referred to owe 
their origin to this compression and not to any divergence 
from orthodox views. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
London, S.W. G. D. RoKELING. 


(Our argument depends upon these two facts: (a) that 
the joint-stock banks’ cash comprises their till-money plus 
their balances at the Bank of England; (b) that the banks’ 
till-money as a rule is equal to 5 per cent. of their deposits. 
The causal factor is the size of their balances at the Bank of 
England, since these govern earning assets, which determine 
deposits, which, in turn, determine till-money; and all in 
such a way that balances at the Bank plus till-money equal 
about 10 per cent. of deposits. The movements in the 
figures of bankers’ balances and reserves, quoted by Mr. 
Rokeling, are too small to prove much either way; and in 
any case bankers’ balances at the Bank of England comprise 
those of all British banks and not of the ten London clearing 
banks alone.—Ep. Econ.] 


War Debt and the Price of Gold 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Three important periods of history, which have 
demonstrated the relationship between the price of gold and 
the debt accumulated through the waste of wars, have been 
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it is stated, there is a conviction that the poverty of the 
companies is due chiefly to exchange losses, that is, 
to actions of the Argentine Government which, while 
developing the wealth of the nation, have put obstacles 
in the way of the financial stability of the railways. 

Commenting on this note, the newspaper, La Nacién, 
says that the rise of cereal prices in World markets 
cannot yet be considered permanent, since it is due 
to factors which are uncertain and independent of 
Argentine economy. The State cannot truthfully be 
accused of neglect or indifference to the interests of the 
companies, since they have always treated them with 
consideration. Further, the newspaper urges the rail- 
ways to display the moderation shown in the past and 
have the patience to await the effects of the collabora- 
tion, co-ordination, and organisation begun by the State 
in order to estimate more justly the true situation of the 
railway industry. 


the Editor 


either passed over or ignored by economists. These periods 
are as follows : 

1. Prior to the formation of the Bank of England in 
1694, the costs of wars were liquidated, in part, through the 
reduction of the gold content of the gold coins then in 
circulation. The price of gold in London was written up 
from 18 shillings per ounce in 1250 to 100 shillings per 
ounce in 1694. 

2. The Bank of England was formed in order that British 
trade might expand. The credits issued were self-liquidating 
and were substituted for payments in gold. This system 
of the substitution of credits for gold was so successful that 
by the time of the Napoleonic Wars, public borrowers 
contracted credits that were not self-liquidating. There 
was no further write up in the price of gold to offset the 
increase of the debt incurred by the Napoleonic Wars. 
A marked difference exists between short-term credits, which 
are self-liquidating, and public obligations incurred in an 
emergency, such as a war, which are unsecured and cannot 
be paid off through the turning of goods into cash. 

3. Following the World War and the break in prices in 
1921, the debts accumulated and issued to pay for the cost 
of the War were not liquidated by a further write up in 
the price of gold. Instead, we had a further extension of 
credits, both international and domestic. These new 
credits were issued despite the fact that the total money 
cost of the War was about 186 billion dollars. If we deduct 
from this amount the net money cost of the War to the 
Russians and the Central Powers Group, the net money cost 
of the War to the Allies was about 102 billion dollars. 

The money cost of the War to France and Great Britain 
was partly liquidated, when in 1928 France wrote down her 
total pre-war and post war debt from approximately 464 
billion francs to about 92 billion francs, and Great Britain 
in 1931 wrote down her total debt from approximately 7-7 
billion pounds sterling to 5-1 billion pounds sterling. 

A study of the ratio of the present monetary gold stock 
of Great Britain, France and the United States to their 
total Government debt when compared with 1913 shows 
that, while in 1913 the total gold stock of England, France 
and the United States amounted to $2,134,408,350, the total 
debt of England, France and the United States amounted 
to $10,857,471,500. The total gold stock of these three 
countries was 19-66 per cent. of their total debt. In 1936, the 
total gold stock of England, France and the United States 
was $9,829,690,850, while the total debt of these three 
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countries was $58,033,066,760. The total gold stock in 
1936 was, therefore, 16-94 per cent. of the total debt of the 
three countries. These figures do not give any consideration 
whatsoever to the gold requirements of the rest of the 
world, especially Central Europe. Assuming, however, that 
the same relationship existed as in 1913, the present gold 
stock of England, France and the United States would have 
to be written up 16-07 per cent. 

It seems pretty clearly established, therefore, that 
insomuch as some form of credits, based on gold, which 
are self-liquidating will have to be created in order to 
bring Central Europe back to a reasonable state of solvency, 
the ratio of the gold held by the three countries in question 
to their present total debt should be written up to at 
least 25 per cent. of their total debt. 

We agree with Sir Henry Strakosch that we must expect a 
gradual but steady rise in prices, but in our opinion this 
price rise is dependent almost entirely on the revival of 
the total volume or tonnage of world trade. It has been 
proved that following the British suspension of gold pay- 
ments in September, 1931, there was no price rise of any 
importance in Canada, Great Britain or Japan until mid- 
summer 1936, when the demand for raw material for 
armaments developed. It would seem to us, therefore, as 
the British and American price levels are to-day almost 
exactly in line, measured in gold, namely about 71 per cent. 
of 1913, that when the politicians are forced to take action 
they will authorise an increase in the price of gold rather 
than resort to the printing press. 

Returning, therefore, to our principal thought, that 
insomuch as the total debt of the leading industrial countries 
cannot be liquidated at the present gold content of their 
currencies, and furthermore that the world’s monetary 
gold stock is inadequate for the extension of self-liquidating 
credits necessary to restore world trade to a normal tonnage, 
it would seem to us that an agreement could be reached 
between the United States Treasury and the British 
Treasury by which a gradual rise in the price of gold could 
be maintained and announced in advance. This rise in 
the price of gold could be accompanied by a flexible re- 
discount rate. 

Yours very sincerely, 
DovuGcLas W. CLINCH. 

48 Wall Street, 

New York. 


Small Company Prospectuses 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Str,—You have given investors some timely guidance 
by your article on Prospectuses Good and Bad. It is to be 
hoped that you will extend your help to another deserving 
section of the public. 

Small company flotations continue. Men who have 
built up suitable businesses are being approached by people 
associated with recently-formed issuing houses and per- 
suaded that a public flotation will bring them immediate 
cash gains, new working capital, greater profits in the future, 
and considerable prestige. At one time, as many of your 
readers know, those responsible for new issues would not 
undertake “small” flotations. The number of shares 
available for the public was too few for a market, and the 
expenses necessary for issue were too great for equity to 
all concerned. Newcomers have utilised shares of low 
denomination and Offer for Sale facilities to overcome the 
first objection and obscure the second. A likely conse- 


Books and 


In_Search of a Remedy 


NoT many years ago, the ‘‘ ups and downs’”’ of busi- 
ness were regarded, like human ailments, as inevitable 
and inescapable. Economists have, however, refused to 
take these things for granted, and much time and 
thought has been devoted to seeking some logical ex- 
planation for the alternation of prosperity and 
depression. 

Many causes, cures and preventive measures have 
been suggested. But the economic doctors still disagree 
in their diagnosis and prescriptions. The curious lay- 
man is accordingly perplexed and even irritated. In times 
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quence is loss to the unfortunate men whose businesses they 
convert. The following illustration is from one among 
many recent issues. 

The assets to be acquired by the new company were 
valued at £86,900, and the annual profit average was taken 
as £15,500. The purchase consideration included £53,000 
cash and 190,000 shares in the new company. At par the 
latter were valued at £38,000, and at issue price, £47,500: 
so that goodwill was £4,100 on par valuation and {13,600 
on the other. 

The flotation finance may be summarised as follows :— 


Asset Items Capital Items 


Assets acquired from Public: 
old company ...... £86,900 390,000 shares (4s.) {£78,000 
390,000 premiums 
New CREB. ...00<ccrcecss 25,000 ep Reate<nthadesépoeseces 19,500 
Goodwill .............+. 13,600 Original Shareholders : 
190,000 shares (4s.) 38,000 
Expenses and profits 190,000 premiums 
OE 19,500 EUGE sunikhonsupocstectes 9 500 
£145,000 £145,000 


Before flotation the original owners had net assets of 
£86,900, less £13,000 due to preference shareholders, say, 
£73,900; and they were entitled to all the profits after 
payment of about {650 preference dividend, say, {£14,800 
or so annually in recent years. After flotation they had 
£40,000 in cash and in net assets of the new company 
nineteen fifty-eighths of £(86,900 plus 25,000), say, £76,700 
in all. If their share of future profits is to equal their earlier 
average of £14,800 or so annually, the new company must 
earn about {14,800 x 58/19, or more than £45,000 annually, 
which none of them thinks it will. 

Thus, for a change in the cash proportion of their assets, 
accompanied by about £3,000 increase in the total of those 
assets, they must contemplate a reduction clearly greater 
than £3,000 annually in their share of future profits. The 
promoters did not mention this. It may be observed that 
the latter appear to have made about £5,550 gross profit 
on the issue, the difference between £19,500 and the pub- 
lished expense of £13,950. As usual, the public are supposed 
to have paid these expenses, not the original shareholders. 
If public participation in small enterprises is to be encour- 
aged, issue methods should be devised whereby expenses 
are fair to all concerned. 

Those interested may note that simple reasoning estab- 
lishes an upper limit for issue expenses and profits if original 
owners of a business are not to suffer loss from the conver- 
sion and the earning rate of new assets is assumed equal to 
that on the old. Let E denote issue expense and profit, 
G the goodwill purchased, C the cash for new working 
capital, and A the valuation of acquired assets, then, 
where there is one class only of shares, E must not exceed 
G x C/A. 

Applying this rule to the illustration above we see that 
issue expense should have been limited to £(13,600 x 
25,000)/86,900 or about £3,920; and if the illustration is 
typical it is clear that a large gap has to be bridged before 
small flotations are fair to shareholders both old and new. 
Perhaps both classes would benefit if before parting with 
their money or other assets they had, as a legal right, a 
summary of the proposed flotation finance in some such 
form as that used above. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
AN INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVE. 

[This letter is discussed in a leading article on page 253. 
—Ebp., Econ.] 


Publications 


of crisis he turns to the ready cure-alls of witch-doctors, 
or awaits a sign from the accredited experts with a 
growing lack of confidence. 

Steps are being taken which may restore his faith. 
The recent grave depression prompted the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, seven years ago, to resolve upon 
an attempt to co-ordinate the analytical work in pro- 
gress on the nature and causes of slumps. The first 
task was to examine existing theories, to notice points 
of agreement or controversy, and, if feasible, to formu- 
late on the basis of present knowledge a consistent 
explanation of depressions. 

This task was entrusted to Dr Haberler, who has now 
produced by far the best summary of current theories 
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of the trade-cycle*—a little over-simplified at times, 
perhaps, but none the less a major achievement. He 
begins by examining the purely monetary explanation 
of the trade cycle; and then proceeds to tackle the 
variety of over-investment theories, whose central theme 
is the changing relationship between the production of 
capital goods and consumers’ goods. These latter views 
now unquestionably hold the field, and Dr Haberler 
has distinguished three variations: those who find a 
monetary explanation for the disequilibrium between 
the output of these two types of goods; those who put 
it down to changes in investment opportunities; and 
those who give technological reasons. 

Dr Haberler does not rest content, however, to 
investigate only the more respectable views. Under- 
consumption theories, psychological explanations, 
harvest theories and even sunspot correlations are 
patiently sifted and seriously examined. His task of 
sorting out this multitude of arguments and opinions 
is not easy because different economists are prone to 
say the same thing in widely different ways—or even 
to devise a new language from the technique of 
mathematics. But Dr Haberler’s painstaking search is 
never deterred by merely accidental divergences of 
expression. 

At the end he goes on to fit together what he has 
found. The arrangement of his Chinese puzzle is 
courageous and almost complete. Here and there the 
pieces do not quite fit, and sometimes Dr Haberler 
inevitably intrudes his own personal opinions, 
stoically excluded for the greater part of this work. 
But in a mere two years he has done what might 
have taken some men a lifetime. He does not claim 
finality for his exposition, but he has drawn together 
our stock of knowledge. 

Moreover, he teaches a vastly important lesson. The 
most serious gap in our knowledge of the trade cycle 
is in its international aspects. Even in the most recent 
studies of the trade cycle international implications have 
been neglected, whereas nothing is more evident in 
experience than the growing interdependence of nations. 
If any progress at all is to be made in the control of 
fluctuations in trade and industry, it can only be by 
conscious co-operation. Dr Haberler has shown both the 
wisdom and experience of such an approach, not only 
in theory but equally in common practice. 

All these conclusions are now to be tested by the 
evidence of historical data. The Economic Intelligence 
Service of the League will proceed from these assembled 
theories to the observed facts. An excellent start has 
been made to a great project; and we may only hope 
that the task will be carried to a fruitful end with equal 
skill, industry and integrity. Action for the welfare of 
the whole world might well be the outcome. 


Shorter Notices 
“‘ India’s Balance of Indebtedness, 1898-1913.’ By Y. S. 
Pandit. Allen and Unwin. 210 pages. 10s. 6d. 


This admirable treatise by Mr Pandit of Bombay 
is the first study of its kind about India between the 
eventful years 1898-1913. The author acknowledges in 
handsome terms his indebtedness to Professor Jacob Viner, 
on whose classic treatise on ‘‘ Canada’s Balance of In- 
debtedness "’ the present work is modelled. The period 
examined was one of increased foreign borrowings by India 
and of increasing foreign demand for her products; and 
the gold exchange standard was being gradually introduced 
into India. This study supports the contention that the 
rise of prices in India during the opening decade of the 
century was primarily due to changes in the volume of her 
foreign trade, especially to her expanding exports, rather 
than to the imperfections of the gold exchange standard. 
There are lucid chapters about balances of trade, service 
transactions and non-commercial transactions; and a 
critical examination of the amount of foreign capital 
invested in India. This is a sound book for study and 
reference. It is to be hoped that Mr Pandit will find time 
to bring his studies nearer to modern times. 
dg ee 

* “Prosperity and Depression.” By G. von Haberler. 
nie of Nations Publications. Allen and Unwin. 363 pages. 
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“The Peace Year Book for 1937.” 
Council. 418 pages. 2s. 


Not the least illuminating features of this useful book of 
reference are the maps by J. F. Horrabin and two selected 
cartoons by Low. They add point to a notably sound 
collection of information about the peace movement at home 
and abroad, the League of Nations, the International Labour 
Organisation, mandates, armaments and the traffic in 
arms. The review of international affairs which prefaces 
these reference details is concise and lively; and, among 
the appendices, those on raw materials, world productionand 
trade, and the cost of warlike preparations are especially 
worthy of notice. Here are the facts about peace work 
and war costs in a cheap and handy form. 


National Peace 


Books Received 


A Programme of Financial Research. Report of the Exploratory 
Committee on Financial Research of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. Vol. I. (London) Macmillan & Co. 
81 pages. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Nation's Sea-Fish Supply. By E. Ford. The Buckland 
Lectures for 1936. (London) Edward Arnold & Co. 112 
pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


La Réadaptation Economique de la Sarre 4 Il’ Allemagne (1935-36). 
By A. Zimmermann. (Paris) Librairie du Recueil Sirey. 
926 pages. 30 frs. 


La questione petrolifera italiana. By C. Alimenti. 
Giulio Einaudi Editore. 279 pages. L. 15. 


Offenmarktpolitik zur Konjunkturregelung. By F. Sarow, 
(Munich) Duncker & Humblot. 111 pages. Rm. 4-20. 


Britain is Pawned. By V. Pantin. (London) P. S. King & Son, 
Ltd. 114 pages. 5s. net. 

The Digest Year Book of Public Companies in Australia and New 
Zealand for 1937. Edited by A. J. Jobson. (Sydney 
N.S.W.) Jobson’s Publications, Ltd., 115, Pitt Street. 
331 pages. {1 net. Post free. 


Volkswirtschaftslehre und Rechtswissenschaft. By G. Del Vecchio. 
(Jena) Verlag von Gustav Fischer. 304 pages. No price 
stated. 

A Guide to the Library of Commerce. Edited by the City Librarian. 
(Bristol) Central Public Library. 80 pages. No price 
stated. 
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Caerphilly Castle, Glamorganshire. 


‘‘ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 
‘ Three Castles.’ ”’ 
W. M. Thackeray —‘ THE VIRGINIANS.” 


WILLS’S 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


10 FOR 8? 
20 FOR 1/4 
50 FOR 3/3 


Handmade 
20 FOR 1/6 
Also obtainable 
in other packings 


One expects to pay a little more 
for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 


T.P.177D. 
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Groom vy. Crocker 


INSURANCE policies that cover a third-party risk contain 
almost invariably what is known as a take-over clause, 
which appears to give to the insurance company the 
entire control of ail claims made against the insured. 
To this rule motor policies are no exception. Any 
motorist who looks through his policy will find in it 
some such words as these : — 

The company is entitled to take absolute control of all 
negotiations and proceedings, and is entitled to use the 
name of the insured to settle and/or defend any claim, 
and it reserves the right to abandon the same at any 
time. 


The object of the clause is clear. It is to put the defence 
of any claim into the hands of one party and—on the 
principle that the man who pays calls the tune—it 
chooses the hands of the insurance company, on which 
any loss will ultimately fall. That clause is the holy of 
holies of every motor policy, and no company would 
think of issuing a policy lacking this clause. 

From this essential clause there arose the curious 
dispute of Groom v. Crocker and Others, which has been 
betore the Courts in the last few weeks and has raised an 
astonishing volume of interest and heat in the general 
public. Mr William Groom was in 1934 driving his 
brother, Mr Aubrey Groom, when the car collided with 
a lorry. The lorry came out of a side road, cut across 
the bows of the Groom car, swung round sharply on to its 
own course, brought its helm round too far, and finally 
hit the Groom car a crack on the starboard quarter. The 
passenger, Mr Aubrey Groom (whom for clarity’s sake 
we will take the liberty of calling Aubrey, while his 
brother shall be called William), was badly injured, 
having amongst other things a fractured skull and a 
number of serious cuts. 

The first thing that happened was that the police took 
proceedings against the driver of the lorry and secured 
a conviction. Then Aubrey, as he had every right to do, 
laid his plans for recovering damages and issued a writ 
both against the owners of the lorry and against William, 
while William (who was less seriously injured) also took 
action against the lorry owner to recover his damages. 

So far the case is plain and ordinary, but now a 
complication arises. William’s car was insured with the 
National Farmers Union Mutual Insurance Society, and 
the lorry was insured with the Motor Union Insurance 
Company; and it so happened that these two offices 
had at the same time another collision in which they 
were interested on different sides. To avoid unnecessa 
strife it was decided that the two offices should go fifty- 
fifty and, irrespective of their actual liabilities, should 
halve the gross total of the two claims combined. 

Under the take-over clause in their policy, the 
National Farmers instructed Messrs Crocker, who acted 
—as solicitors always act in third-party claims— 
nominally for the insured, actually for the insurer. Their 
duty, as they saw it, was to conduct the case in such a 
way as to produce the lowest damages for the insurer, 
whom they regarded as de facto their client. They knew 
that, owing to the arrangement between the two in- 
surance offices, it did not matter to their client whether 
Aubrey established his claim against William or against 
the lorry. All that mattered was that the damages should 
be kept as low as possible. They consulted counsel in- 
formally, and on counsel’s advice they decided that 
Aubrey would be likely to obtain higher damages from 
the lorry-owners than from William, and that the right 
thing in the interest of their de facto client was to admit 
that William was negligent, leaving the lorry to drop 
out of the case altogether. This was done, and Aubrey 
in the action recovered {924 damages from William. 

At this point the case was apparently over. But 
William was dissatisfied. Messrs Crocker maintained 





throughout that he knew what was being done; but he 
denied it. I did not know, he said, that Crockers, who 
were acting for me, were going to admit negligence, and 
I never would have admitted it. Why should I have a 
black mark standing against my record, when the lorry- 
driver had been fined for bad driving and everything 
pointed to the fault being entirely his? I object 
to this slur being put on me, without my knowledge, by 
my own solicitor, and I will not sit down under it. 
William therefore started an action on his own account 
against Messrs Crocker and the National Farmers. He 
claimed damages from both of them, on two grounds: 
(a) negligent handling of his case and (b) libel. It is 
part of the topsy-turvy complications of the story that 
the same firm of solicitors which had in the first lawsuit 
acted for Aubrey against William now acted for William 
against Crockers and the National Farmers. 

In this action various questions were left to the jury, 
who found against both defendants on both points. 
They awarded {1,000 for negligence and {1,000 for libel 
against the National Farmers, and the same sums against 
Crockers. Thus the strange position was reached that the 
brother who was badly injured got {924, and the brother 
who was said to have for one moment been negligent in 
his driving was to receive £4,000. 

After legal argument, Mr Justice Hawke over-ruled 
the jury in the matter of the National Farmers. Of the 
soundness of his judgment there can be no question. 
They cannot by any stretch of language be said to have 
been negligent and William’s counsel admitted that the 
jury’s verdict could not stand. The libel alleged against 
them was this phrase used in a letter from head office 
to an agent: — 

If we had repudiated liability we ran a very serious 
risk of the Court holding a different view and giving a 
decision against us. 

Into that almost platitudinous reference to the un- 
certainty of litigation the jury read a libel so serious as 
to merit {1,000 damages, despite the privilege of a 
departmental communication. The obvious comment is 
that juries move in a mysterious way their wonders to 
perform, and that the judge’s common sense in over- 
ruling them prevented a grave miscarriage of justice. 
Damages against the company would have been grossly 
wrong. 

But what of Messrs Crocker? Their position was 
different, for they were in law acting for William; and 
though they had been instructed to protect the interests 
of the insurance company they came into court as 
solicitors for William against Aubrey. It may well be 
true that Aubrey did not regard his brother as the 
defendant and would not, but for the insurance behind 
him, have started an action against him at all. But that 
does not alter the fact that Crockers were William's 
solicitors; and the judge emphasised strongly the duty 
that they owed to him irrespective of any insurance 
interests that might lie in the background. But did not 
the take-over clause justify Messrs Crocker in taking 
whatever line best suited the insurance company? The 
judge held that it did not, and that a defendant, even 
with this clause in his policy, cannot be called on to 
give his case away or to sit down while it is given away 
for him. The interests of a client, in law, cannot be 
disregarded in favour of some other party (not legally 
concerned in the suit) whom the solicitor regards — 
facto, as his client. The take-over clause does not entitle 
the solicitors to ‘‘ throw away the insured and put 
whatever imputations on him they like.’’ On these 
grounds he held that the jury’s damages against the 
solicitors both for mishandling the case and for libel 
must stand; and, further, that the damages recovered 
by Aubrey from William must be made good by the 
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solicitors. He has, however, “granted a partial stay of 
execution, pending consideration of an appeal. 

With the judgment there would appear to be a con- 
siderable measure of agreement in the popular mind, 
but its implications are worth study. The take-over 
clause is intended to give the insurance company 
the right to settle even if the insured motorist disagrees; 
and thousands of cases are settled every week by pay- 
ments which the insured regards as uncalled-for, ex- 
cessive, absurd and preposterous. Few motorists believe 
that they are responsible for an accident. It is common 
form for a motorist to say that the insurance company 
threw away his case, and that if he had had control of 
it himself the result would have been very different. 
Does this judgment give him the control of his own case, 
despite the take-over clause? It looks very much as 
though it does. Here is the relevant passage in Mr 
Justice Hawke’s judgment : — 


He did not think the policy meant that the insurance 
company could do what they liked and disregard the 
interests of the insured, but they might take what steps 
they thought proper in the course of conducting the 
defence, and if the insured did not like their methods or 
the views they took as to the proper method of conducting 
any defence they could tell him to go away. 


The meaning of this seems to be that when the insured 
disagrees with the insurer he can go away and conduct 
the case through other solicitors tor himself ; that he 
may conduct it not in accordance with the view the 
insurance company takes, but with the view that he 
takes, of a proper settlement, the insurance company 
remaining liable for whatever damages may result. That 
the insurance company would remain liable seems to be 
unquestionable. If it did not the whole purpose of com- 
pulsory insurance would be frustrated, and the insurance 
company would have a defence against the third party 
which the Road Traffic Acts never meant to give it. 

The effect of this judgment, if we have interpreted it 
correctly, and if it were generally acted on by insured 
motorists, would be to increase enormously the cost of 
settling claims and to force insurance premiums up— 
possibly to two or three times their present figure. Take 
away trom the insurer the right which he has always 
believed himself to have under the take-over clause, and 
the whole basis of rating motor risks must be revolu- 
tionised. And it is very difficult to read into Mr Justice 
Hawke’s judgment any meaning except this—that the 
motorist may disagree with the insurance company in 
the handling of the claim and express his disagreement 
in appropriate action. 

It may perhaps be suggested that the real moral of 
this case is to do away with the legal fiction that the 
motorist is the defendant. Let the action be brought, it 
may be argued, not against the motorist, but openly 
against the company that insures him. Given compul- 
sory insurance and the Act that allows the third party 
the right of direct action in certain circumstances against 
the insurer, the legal fiction has already worn thin. If 
the motorist were openly short-circuited, and action were 
brought straightway against the insurer, the ground 
would be cleared and the machinery of litigation would 
be simplified. Let the solicitor appear in court as solicitor 
for the party who has, in truth, instructed him. There 
will doubtless be ample opportunity to discover, in 
future, whether this view vill poovail. 





— 


Financial Notes 


The French Economies.—Fresh details of the 
proposed French economies are gradually becoming 
available. As we pointed out last week, the objective 1s 
to reduce a total deficit for 1938 from Frs. 47,000 to 
Frs. 22,000 millions. This requires a saving of Frs. 25,000 
millions, to be achieved partly by new taxation and 
partly by reduction in expenditure. Towards this end, 
the balancing of the ordinary budget is expected to 
get rid of a deficit of Frs. 8,000 millions, while the 
recent increase in railway rates and fares will yield 
Frs. 2,500 millions, This provides Frs. 10,500 millions 
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as a beginning, thereby reducing the deficit from 
Frs. 47,000 to Frs. 36,500 millions. The new railway 
reorganisation plan, together with reductions in the 
deficits of the Paris and Seine local governments, and 
also after allowing for certain minor economies, is 
expected to yield a further Frs. 14,500. Thus the final 
deficit is to be reduced to Frs. 22,000 millions. This 
deficit will consist in part of direct Government borrow- 
ing up to Frs. 15,000 or Frs. 16,000 millions, of which 
about Frs. 10,000 millions will be required for re- 
armament and Frs. 3,000 millions for public works. 
The remaining Frs. 6,000 or Frs. 7,000 millions represents 
the final railway deficit. At the present rate of exchange 
the proposed rearmament borrowing is equal to {£77 
millions sterling, or to almost exactly the amount of 
our own annual defence borrowing. It seems fair to 
suggest that the new French Government is making a 
reasonable effort to straighten out the country’s finances, 
but much depends upon the future trend of prices, 
wages and costs and still more on its success in com- 
mending the confidence of the Chamber. On the whole a 
rising trend of prices should help to balance the budget, 
as theoretically it should expand revenue more than ex- 
penditure, and so these new estimates should stand the 
test of actual experience. The real crux is whether the 
Government can attract back sufficient funds from 
abroad to reconstitute the country’s gold reserves and 
also to provide the funds which will have to be borrowed 
to meet even this lesser deficit. 


* * * 


World Monetary Policy.—Sir Charles Addis has 
contributed an outstanding article to The (Quarterly 
Review, entitled ‘‘ The New Monetary Technique.”’ In it 
he brings the banking experience of a lifetime to bear 
upon the fundamental changes that have followed our 
suspension of the gold standard in 1931. The subordina- 
tion of gold, the growth of Exchange Funds, the spread 
of economic nationalism and the increasing intervention 
of the State in matters of commerce, all come under his 
review. It is not surprising that he feels very uneasy at 
these changes, but he equally recognises that change 
is inevitable. The first important doubt he expresses 
arises from the fact that the new monetary technique 
has, as the result of the past few years’ recovery, opera- 
ted on a rising market. Can it prove equally successful, 
he asks, on a falling market? This is a very pertinent 
question, though it carries the important qualification 
that in the opinion of many authorities the new monetary 
technique was a leading instrument of recovery. Sir 
Charles also complains that the mystery enveloping 
Exchange Funds creates an atmosphere of doubt and 
hesitation, and so is a deterrent to enterprise. There is 
some substance in this allegation, which really merges 
in the larger fact that monetary policy has passed under 
the direct control of Governments. Still this is not an 
argument against Exchange Funds per se, but against 
excessive secrecy of operation; and in England, at least, 
this secrecy is already being mitigated. We agree entirely 
with Sir Charles’ prediction that we are never likely to 
return to the old gold standard, but almost certainly to 
some modified form. We also agree with his condemna- 
tion of economic nationalism, and with his plea for a 
via media to be shared by Capitalism and Socialism. 
The questions he raises are of grave importance and we 
shall have occasion to discuss some of them at greater 
length in the future. Our main purpose to-day is to call 
attention to this valuable contribution to modern mone- 
tary theory and practice. 


® * * 


Export Credits.—This week the Royal Assent is 
being given to a new Bill placing the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department (which insures British exporters 
both against the insolvency of their foreign customers 
and against the risk of payment being prevented by 
exchange restrictions) upon a permanent basis. Hitherto 
the Department has had to limit its guarantees to a 
maximum of {26 millions to be outstanding at any one 
time, and though of course the total amount of British 
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export trade guaranteed during the year was consider- 
ably in excess of this amount, it had become apparent 
that a higher limit was desirable. The new Bill fixes this 
at {50 millions. Also the Department has hitherto 
enjoyed only temporary powers, so that it was not able 
to give any new guarantee later than 1940, or to cover 
any liability extending beyond 1950. These time limits 
have now been removed. The Department is also being 
allowed certain new powers. Thus it may cover exports 
consisting of a proportion of imported goods, while its 
medium-term guarantee of foreign contracts placed with 
British engineering firms is also widened to cover the 
cost of local labour, etc., incurred at the site of the con- 
tract. The recent world rise in shipping freights and the 
re-employment of idle tonnage has also made it possible 
for the Department to cover foreign orders for new 
tonnage placed with British yards. Hitherto there has 
been an objection to this, on the ground that the new 
tonnage would compete with British shipping, but it 
was pointed out that one consequence of this restriction 
was simply to divert orders from British to foreign 
yards. For these reasons, the Department is now pre- 
pared to consider applications in cases where the new 
ship is certain to be built somewhere, so that the only 
question outstanding is whether or not a British yard 
secures the order, The Export Credits Guarantee Depart- 
ment has certainly established itself as a useful com- 
ponent of our foreign trade machinery; and in these 
days of exchange restrictions and other Government 
interference in trade, a Government department is in 
a position to obtain vital information which is not 
available through private inquiry. Its transfer insurance 
scheme has saved exporters to Spain from heavy loss, 
while its medium-term credit scheme was recently 
nstrumental in obtaining for our heavy industries an 
important Turkish contract. We are glad to see that its 
powers are being extended and made permanent. 


* * *« 


Gold —a South African View. — The Deputy- 
Governor of the South African Reserve Bank, Dr 
M. H. De Kock, in his speech at the annual meetin 
of stockholders on July 28th, took the opportunity o 
making some reassuring remarks on gold. He said that 
the Reserve Bank had throughout the past four months 
experienced no difficulty in disposing of South Africa’s 
weekly gold output at ruling market prices, nor was 
any difficulty anticipated in the future. The gold in- 
dustry, he added, was continuing to consolidate its 
sound position by building up large ore reserves. He 
condemned the suggestion of any restriction on the 
output of gold on the ground that any tampering with 
the production of a commodity, which served as a basis 
for currencies, would introduce another artificial specu- 
lative factor, and that public distrust of the efficacy of 
control would be bound to occur from time to time. He 
welcomed the current and prospective increase in the 
supply of gold as the very factor which would render 
possible a restoration of the gold standard. A greater 
supply of gold would assure countries that they could 
return to the gold standard without any loss of elasticity 
in their monetary systems. It would also compensate 
for the maldistribution of the world’s monetary gold 
stocks. As a short-term view there is considerable force 
in these arguments, though Dr De Kock passed over 
the fact that South Africa has only been able to sell 
her gold during the last few months because the British 
and American authorities remained willing to buy it. 


* * * 


The Foreign Exchanges.—The franc has once 
more been brought under control by the French authori- 
ties. After depreciating to Frs. 135 to the pound, the spot 
rate was brought back first to Frs. 133 and later to 
Frs. 132j. Unlike British practice, the French authori- 
ties have also intervened in the forward market. This 
week they have brought the discount on one month’s 
francs down from Frs. 3 to Frs. 14, and the three 
months’ discount down from Frs. 7 to Frs. 4. It is an 


open question how long the resources of the French 
Exchange Fund will last, but so far many operators have 
regarded a spot rate of Frs. 135 as being the present limit 
of depreciation. It was noticeable that business fell awa 
when that rate was reached, and this suggests that 
dealers then ceased to sell and held off the market 
altogether. Dollars have been reasonably steady, with 
fluctuations mainly depending upon the amount of 
Japanese selling. At one time sterling touched $4.98}, 
but the rate has since fallen to $4.97#. The British Con- 
trol took the opportunity of the recovery to below $4.98 
to sell a few dollars. Belgas were weak on Monday at 
Bel. 29.63, as there was a sudden rumour that the new 
depreciation of the French franc would force Belgium 
into a new devaluation. This rumour quickly subsided, 
and the rate improved to Bel. 29.53, later weakening to 
Bel. 29.57. Forward belgas are quoted at either side of 
par. There was some offering of guilders towards the 
middle of the week. This was merely because some Dutch 
dealers who had been short of guilders were squaring 
their books in preparation for the holidays. 


* * * 


The Money Market.—At the Treasury bill tender 
of July 23rd the discount market only secured 19 per 
cent. of the total allotment of £40 millions. In conse- 
quence brokers were not greatly in need of funds this 
week, nor were they eager to sell bills to the banks. 
Money therefore remained very comfortable, with little 
calling by the banks, and the banks were also ready to 
buy September and October Treasury bills when 


available. 
July 8, July 15, July 22, July 29, 
1937 1937 1937 1937 
o oO 


% 70 70 % 
Bank rate ......0c0rscscsccovcsese 2 2 2 2 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate 4 $ 4 4 
Short loan rate :— pee gers pee pete 
Clearing banks................ - 
QURITE, cones ccccsccescccssocccees + + 4-3 $8 
Discount rates :— 


T I isehbad ainhaas ; 
Three months’ bank bills ts us ute i-% 


* Loans against Treasury bills and other approved bills and 
British Government securities within six months of maturity; 
1 per cent. Treasury Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within 
six months of maturity; and other collateral respectively. 
Outside money is, if anything, more plentiful, and in one 
or two cases loans have been obtainable at less than $ per 
cent. Fresh loans can also be obtained at 4} per cent. 
against bonds, but outstanding bond money is still re- 
newed at 2 per cent. 


* * * 


The Bank Return.—The holiday expansion in 
the note circulation has begun, and this week a new 
high record of {498.3 millions has been established. 
Next week the circulation will exceed {500 millions. 
In the absence of any gold purchases by the Bank, the 
Reserve has fallen to {29.2 millions, and the Proportion 
to the unusually low figure of 19.1 per cent. 


Bank OF ENGLAND pm 
July 29, July 7, July 14, July 21, July 25, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
£ mill. { mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 
Issue Department :— 


SEEN atihnwthehsecnnesecstiah 239-9 326-4 326-4 326-4 326-4 
Note circulation ......... 448:6 494-4 493-4 493-1 498°3 
Banking Department :— 
SING. stalin ccitiaintbtints 52:4 32:9 33-9 34:2 29-2 
Public deposits .......... 42-3 15-2 23:1 17:5 10°5 
Bankers’ deposits........ 75-2 88-5 89-2 97:2 104:3 
Other deposits ........... 39:4 37-2 37-1 38-1 37:3 
Government securities 96:4 96:6 104-0 107-4 114°4 
Discounts and advances 7:1 9-0 8-8 58 5:8 
Other securities ......... 19:1 20-4 20-7 23-4 20-8 
Proportion .......eeeeeees 33.3% 23°3% 22-7% 22-4% 19°1'% 


In spite of the week’s currency withdrawals by the 
public, bankers’ deposits have risen by £7.1 millions, 
and are once more over {100 millions. The causes of this 
increase are first a drop in public deposits and, second, 
an increase of {7.0 millions in Government securities held 
by the Bank. It is clear that every effort is being made to 
keep money easy during the holiday expansion in the 
circulation. 
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Small Company Prospectuses 


THe Macmillan Committee made a break both with 
tradition and proverbial philosophy by concerning 
themselves, de minimis, with the plight of the relatively 
small company which had outgrown local and private 
financial facilities but was too small really to be a 
public market proposition. That was six years ago, 
and in the interim a number of special agencies, with 
high repute and substantial backing, have been created 
to fill the gap. Their work has been conscientious, praise- 
worthy and, within its limits, useful. But current report 
has it that many potential clients are tending to by- 
pass the institutions created ostensibly for their especial 
benefit, and to go direct to the market, which in 
theory should be closed to them. Recent issue figures 
lend colour to this view; for while small company 
prospectuses have represented only a minor part of 
the {200 millions raised by prospectus and public offer- 
ings in the London capital market during the first seven 
months of this year, their number has been impressively 
large. 

We have made an analysis of all issues, by prospectus 
or offer for sale, between January 1 and July 24, 1937, 
of company shares or debentures involving a total 
“money subscription of less than £150,000. This upper 
limit is conservative, for many companies with con- 
siderably greater capital fall short of being ‘‘ large ”’ 
concerns. We find that some 45 companies have 
offered new shares to a total of £3,441,506 at par and 
{4,725,098 at the average prices of issue, which thus 
included a premium of 37 per cent. The average amount 
obtained from the market by each of these ‘‘ small ”’ 
companies was {76,500 at par and {105,000 at issue 
prices. In certain cases, however, the issue did not 
take the form of a straight capitalisation, but was sub- 
divided into preference and ordinary shares, Altogether 
some 62 blocks of new shares were created, and the 
average per block was reduced to £55,400 nominal 
value and £76,100 cash subscription. 

In view of the smallness of these figures, it would 
seem that subscribers, in many cases, must needs have 
obtained a security which is far from liquid. The chief 
difference between the private and the public subscriber 
to a developing business is that the former is and the 
latter is not, as a rule, prepared to lock up his money 
without the assurance that, in case of need, he can 
realise his investment readily and quickly, at a price. 
It is true that the great majority of the companies 
concerned have subsequently obtained facilities for 
dealings in their shares on the London Stock 
Exchange. But permission to deal does not in itself 
make a market. There are times when even the carry- 
ing out of an order for one or two hundred shares of 
a company with a capital of over a million may alter 
the market price by 10s, or more. But if the total 
in issue is little more than {50,000 in nominal value, 
there is a serious danger that, when the initial marketing 
operations in connection with the issue have been com- 
pleted, wide and free dealing may be impossible for 
long periods together. Much depends, of course, on the 
identity of the promoters and issuing houses. Whether 
an issue be large or small, an efficient and substantial 
‘shop ’’ will do its best to ensure a two-way move- 
ment, as far as possible, even if this involves the ware- 
housing of substantial supplies of its own issues for 
lengthy periods, The true disability of the unduly small 
issue is that it either does not attract the really re- 
sponsible and influential issuing house, or that it does 
attract the small mushroom group, which is anxious to 
to take its profits and get the shares off its hands as 
quickly as may be. 


One legacy which the 1928-29 issue boom has be- 
queathed to the market in 1937 is the intensive ex- 
ploitation of the share of small denomination—ts., 
2S., 5S., etc.—as a device for increasing marketability. 
Actually, of the 62 issues in our list, 51 were in shares 
of less than {1 each. It would be highly convenient 
if marketability were increased in precisely inverse 
proportion to the size of an individual share; for a 
small company might rank among market leaders 
merely by issuing a million or two counters of a 
farthing each. In practice, unfortunately, there are 
obvious limitations to the rule. A large company may 
widen its appeal by having its stock quoted in units 
of {1 instead of £100, But the process of sub-dividing 
the already minute is less likely to widen the market 
for the genuine investor than to facilitate manipulative 
dealings by attracting the gambler who prefers small 
stakes. 

As a sidelight on the question of marketability we 
have taken the London Stock Exchange Supplementary 
List for last Monday, July 26th, and examined the 
“‘markings ’’ for the 13 new securities issued by the 
‘“‘ small’’ companies during the month of January last. 
The results are given in the following table: — 
MARKINGS IN LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE “SUPPLEMENTARY LIstT”’ 

(July 26, 1937) 
| Number | 








Small Nature and | niaie ed Date of 
Company Issues Denomination |Markings| Most Recent 
in January, of ee | Recorded 
1937 Shares July 26 | Dealings 
Company A ...... Ord. 2s. 1 | July 26 
BD dscoas 6% C. Pref. £1 None | June 29 
CO csssse 2s. shares None | July 23 
D 5% Ist Deb. Stk. | e. | * 
ae 6% C. Pref. £1 ° ° 
E Ord. 5s. None July 16 
on 6% C. Pref. £1 None July 12 
FP scces 2s. shares None July 7 
G : .ivess 2s. shares . * 
j HE cccces 10s. share 15 July 26 
E  ccesse 6% C. Pref. £1 None July 7 
: F sacdes Ord. 4s. 1 July 26 
BE ccoses Ord. 5s. . * 


* Not quoted. 

The evidence is not conclusive, for the marking of 
bargains is not compulsory. The record as it stands, 
however, suggests that, although no stock in the list 
has been in existence for as long as seven months, 
market dealings are already quiet, intermittent and 
irregular. Of the 13 shares, four have no quotation; 
and of the residual nine only one is really active (with 
15 quotations). Two have a single ‘‘ mark,’’ and six 
have no recorded dealings for periods ranging from the 
preceding business day to a month back. 

On page 248 of this issue of The Economist, a 
correspondent who signs himself ‘‘ An Industrial Execu- 
tive,’’ criticises small company issues on other grounds. 
Dissection of the terms of a recent issue impels him to 
conclude, first, that the original owners made a bad 
bargain in terms of future income, and secondly, that 
an oppressively large part of the issue proceeds was 
absorbed by expenses. Our correspondent’s argument 
that the first owners should expect to suffer no diminu- 
tion of their income, after selling for cash approximately 
67 per cent. of their total interest in the business, smacks 
of eating one’s cake and having it. The same remark 
applies to his suggested formula for fixing the upper 
limit of issue expenses. But there is substance in the 
writer's real argument in both cases. To convert a 
successful business from the ‘‘ workshop "’ stage to 
the ‘‘factory’’ stage is a difficult, delicate and 
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undoubtedly hazardous operation. Every private soldier 
is, of course, a potential field marshal, every office boy a 
potential managing director, and every garage mechanic 

tential Lord Nuffield. For that matter, someone or 
another must hold the winning ticket in the Calcutta 
Sweepstake. But, in fact, blanks are more common than 
prizes, and respectable mediocrity more common than 
business genius. From the vendor’s viewpoint, it may 
sometimes be better to go on adding one to one, and to 
be successful even in Lilliput, than to fail disastrously 
among the giants. And for investors the moral is that the 
financing of young businesses is a specialised activity 
for which they, as outsiders, have tew qualifications, 
either by way of knowledge or experience. 

Our correspondent’s second point concerns the burden 
of expenses on small issues. These expenses are incurred, 
broadly, under three heads—stamp duties, expertise 
and publicity. The last two—and to some extent the 
first—are a species of overhead charge which is incapable 
of being reduced below a certain point, however modest 
the profits taken by promoters and intermediaries. In 
the instance cited, expenses and profits of {19,500 were 
equivalent to 20 per cent. of a total of £97,500 obtained 
in cash from the public, and to 78 per cent. of the 
{25,000 remaining in cash as a net addition to the 
company’s resources, after meeting all payments to 
vendors and intermediaries. In other words, the com- 
pany had to spend £19,500 in order to gain {25,000 of 
new capital. By no stretching of terms can this propor- 
tion be described as anything but onerous. This example 
need not necessarily be taken as representative. We are 
justified, however, in saying that a small company 
which uses the market’s facilities starts inevitably with 
a heavier relative burden of dead assets than the large 
or medium-sized concern. 

Altogether, there appears to be a point below which 
company financing in the open market is definitely un- 
economic. And there is strong evidence that some recent 
new company issues have come near the limit or below 
it. We have confined our criticisms to the intrinsic and 
inevitable disadvantages of small company issues—re- 
stricted marketability, speculative prospects and heavy, 
non-productive initial expenditure. We have said 
nothing of the possibility of over-capitalisation, though 
this danger may be presumed to be greatest when normal 
promotional profits, ex hypothesi, are least. On the 
whole, we must conclude that the issue market has not 
solved the basic difficulty to which the Macmillan Com- 
mittee drew attention, merely by extending its facilities 
to businesses which the Committee believed to be outside 
its economic scope. 


Investment 
and 
Company Notes 


Course of Share Values.—The stock markets have 
enjoyed not only an improved tone but an increase in 
business this week. But the best that can be said for 
July as a whole is that, for the first time since January, 
a month has without seeing prices lower at its 
end than at its beginning. That the bull market has 
suffered a serious check this year is made clear by the 
chart which we publish on this page. Ordinary share 
values have, in fact, declined since January with a 
rapidity almost identical with that of their advance in 
the second half of last year. They have now receded 
approximately to the level at which they were becalmed 
for five months between February and July, 1936. To 
this experience, that of Wall Street stands in strong 
contrast. Wall Street, like London, had an indeterminate 

riod in the middle of last year, and a slight setback 
in November and the first part of December, which was 
fully recovered by the middle of January. Thereafter, 
however, share values in America rose for a couple of 





months while they were falling in Great Britain, and it 
was only in March that Wall Street turned downwards 
in unison with London. By the beginning of last month, 
American prices were close to the level at which progress 
had been interrupted in the spring of 1936, and in that 
respect their position was not, after all, very different 
from that of British prices. During the past month, 
however, a strong revival has been recorded in America, 
which has had no parallel in London. That the movement 
has succeeded in raising average prices by nearly ro per 
cent. at a time when foreign money was, on balance, 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS 
(1928 = 100) 


British: ‘‘ Financial News” Index of 30 Ordinary Shares 
American: “Standard Statistics” Index of 50 Common Stocks 
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being withdrawn from New York, suggests that its 
chief stimulus came from a revival of domestic confidence 
in the home outlook. If Wall Street maintains its present 
trend for long, it is unlikely that London will be wholly 
unaffected. The immediate continuance, therefore, of 
London’s improved sentiment may be a_ welcome 
possibility, given a respite from disturbing political 
headlines, Industrial news remains almost uniformly 
good and overseas trade is expanding. But the evidence 
still throws no certain light on the longer term trend in 
the market. 


* * * 


Investment Appetite and Policy.—The authori- 
ties who lead the capital market, like a famous Grandee 
of Spain, from behind, have taken full advantage of the 
improvement in demand for new high-grade securities 
on the eve of the holiday—which would have been even 
more welcome had it occurred a month ago. This week 
a wholly new borrower has, by permission of the 
management, made a first appearance on any stage and 
has been received with éclat, The Iraq loan for {1 
million, with a life of 15 years and an average yield of 
5.I per cent., was largely ‘‘ stagged.’’ Although the 
British Treasury has no responsibility, direct or indirect, 
for the financial affairs of Iraq, the market regarded the 
loan as mainly a sterling area offer, carrying a political 
risk by no means negligible but probably limited in 
practice by Britain’s treaty rights and Service arrange- 
ments. Hard on the issue came details for a Middlesex 
loan of £34 millions of 20-25 year 3} per cent. stock, 
offered at 101. The significant features of this offer were 
its relatively large amount and its confirmation of the 
authorities’ decision to screw up the issue price by a 
half-point as compared with earlier successful but more 
modest operations. The market appears, this time, to 
have been nicely judged, and underwriters may be 
released, with very little in the matter either way. At 
least three further sizeable issues are in the immediate 
foreground, but the holidays are close at hand. Pre- 
sumably all concerned would like to make any necessary 
interruption as short as possible. But over-eagerness 
and undue exigence in the past have frequently delayed 
the delivery of the golden eggs, and it might be good 
policy, in deciding the time and price of future issues, 
to allow a little for the market’s infirmity. 
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Railway Charges Decision.—The laconic state- 
ment issued by the Railway Rates Tribunal this week 
fell upon a market which had, broadly speaking, 
already discounted the success of the Railway Com- 
panies’ application. After an initial rise in the stocks on 
Wednesday, the traffics proved disappointing, and the 
gains were not held. The broad potential effects of 
the decision are indicated on page 234 of this issue. 
From the market viewpoint, clearly, the first considera- 
tion is the effect of the higher charges upon gross 
revenues. It is evident that the more optimistic market 
forecasts (which assumed that the companies would 
obtain the full benefit of the 5 per cent. increase) 
require scaling down. In his evidence before the Tri- 
bunal, Sir Ralph Wedgwood, chief general manager of 
the London and North Eastern Railway, adopted a 
much more cautious view, which allowed for diversion 
of traffic. He put the increase for passenger receipts at 
3} per cent., with 3 per cent. for general merchandise, 
3¢ per cent. for other minerals and 4 per cent. for coal. 
Presumably these estimates, which must be regarded as 
instructed guesses, would now require some slight modi- 
fication in view of the exclusion of suburban passenger 
fares in the London Transport Area, of freights less than 
rod. per ton and workmen’s fares under 5d. For 
calculating earnings possibilities, Sir Ralph’s statement 
of potential revenue increases in a full year (using an 
estimate for 1937 based on the traffics for the first 23 
weeks only as a datum) is not entirely suitable, but it 
provides a jumping-off point for net revenue estimates. 


* * * 


The following figures show the estimated outcome of 
1937, on this basis, and the estimated addition to rail- 
way receipts and other revenues in a ‘‘ future ’’ year: — 


Gross RaiLway RECEIPTS AND OTHER REVENUE (NET) 








(In £ 000’s) 
| | | 
L.M.S. L.N.E.R. G.W.R. S.R. 

vep;. | Yield | ».,; | Yield Yield | ;.,; | Yield 
Esti- Esti Esti- | Esti- : 
mate | of 5% ate of 5% mate “Sn mate “en 
1937 | crease 1937 1937 1937 onens 

| | 
Passenger ..... 25,063 816 | 16,746 505 | 10,799 359 =| 16,091 332 
Goods.......4++6 39,236 | 1,344 | 47,580 | 1,585 | 16,261 559 4,775 163 
Total receipts. | 67, 2,357 | 49,455 | 1,733 | 28,534 983 | 23,154 537 


























The figures take no account of variations in wages 
and other costs. The total estimated gains amount to 
{5.6 millions, of which £5.3 millions refers to charges 
within the jurisdiction of the Railway Rates Tribunal. 
If we assume that the increased receipts for 1937, com- 
pared with 1936, are roughly balanced by additional 
working expenses at current rates of wages and material 
prices, the increase in available revenues resulting from 
higher charges which falls into the current railway year 
should amount to {1.4 millions. But an estimate of the 
additional cost of a restoration of the final wage cuts 
might be put at {2.4 to {2.5 millions for all the com- 
panies from August 12th to December 31st. The 
National Wages Tribunal has not yet delivered its find- 
ings, but it is significant that on Wednesday the two 
parties were invited to express their views regarding 
the effect of the increase in charges announced on the 
previous day. It would, altogether, be premature to 
count on a substantial rise in net revenues for this year, 
although the broad effect in future should be to pre- 
serve some part, at least, of any further gains in traffics. 
for the stockholder. Even this conclusion, however, is 
subject to the possibility of increased costs for materials 
and stores. 


* * * 


L.N.E.R. Statement.—The half-yearly dividend 
season began with a flourish with the Southern state- 
ment, and the market’s inspiration was increased by the 
L.N.E.R. announcement. Investors, indeed, may wonder 
whether in some respects they are not too good, com- 
Pared with the evidence submitted before the Rates 
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Tribunal. The London and North Eastern statement, 
in particular, shows that net receipts for the first half 
of the year rose by no less than £770,500—equivalent 
to nearly 1.2 per cent. for the second preference stock, 
which received } per cent. last year. The first preference 
and redeemable preference stocks receive an interim 
dividend of 1 per cent.—the first half-yearly payment 
since 1931. The statement reveals that gross receipts of 
railway and ancillary businesses and miscellaneous net 
receipts increased by {1,222,400 during the half-year, 
while the estimated increase in expenditure is put at 
£451,900, leaving a net increase of £770,500. The 
directors’ cautious references to the pending decisions 
on charges and wages were naturally unheeded by the 
market in view of these results. It is, indeed, remark- 
able to find that 63 per cent. of the increase has been 
saved net. Although passenger receipts increased by 4.69 
per cent. and goods by 4.96 per cent., advancing costs 
of operation are reflected in increased passenger and 
goods engine mileages of 3.09 and 4.89 per cent. re- 
spectively. The explanation may lie in the board’s 
reluctance to embark on extensive renewals programmes 
while costs are rising, and the special effect of the Coro- 
nation must also be considered. The statement, there- 
fore, gives the bulls of L.N.E.R. second preference stock 
(now at 30) some scope for their optimistic forecasts of 
a 2 per cent. dividend, but they may reflect that it is not 
all-revealing. 


* * * 


L.M.S. Disappointment.— The L.M.S. _ state- 
ment, perhaps, accords with the more conservative esti- 
mates of the effects of advancing costs, but it came as 
a considerable disappointment to the market on Thurs- 
day. ‘‘ Street ’’ gossip had toyed with the prospect of 
resumed interim payments on the {95 millions of 
ordinary stock at } or even } per cent. The statement, 
however, crushed such optimism. Full interim pay- 
ments are announced on the preference stocks, as a year 
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VERY year illness or accident leaves thousands 

of families to face the world alone. In most 
cases they are not well provided for. Few men 
are in a position to put aside money enough to 
maintain their dependants at a satisfactory standard 
of living in the event of death. It is only fair to 
your family and to yourself that you place this 
burden on broader shoulders. 


Consider the 


‘SAFEGUARD’ PLAN 


which provides a guaranteed income of 
£3, £6 or £9 per week tax free for a 
period of years after your death and a 
cash sum, if desired, when the income 
commences. When the annual income 
ceases a cash payment of £1,000, £2,000 
or £3,000 is made. If you survive the 
period of your family responsibilities it 
can be arranged for the cash sum to be 
payable to you. 
An enquiry for full details and for an illustration suited to 


our own circumstances will cost you nothing ; rest assured 
. you will incur no obligation by doing so. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


10 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Assets exceed £ 36,000,000 


Established 1836 
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ago, but the ordinary stock receives no interim dividend 
for the seventh successive year. In fact, the L.M.S. has 
retained net only 22 per cent. of its total increase in 
revenues. The total gain for the half-year was 
{1,410,000, but of this sum no less than £780,000 was 
absorbed by increased costs of wages and materials and 
{£320,000 for the cost of moving the additional traffic, 
leaving {310,000 retained net. But for increased 
costs the company would have retained 77 per 
cent. of its gross gains—a figure which is sufficiently 
close to the L.N.E.R. results to suggest grounds for 
comparison. The L.M.S. may have been less fortunately 
placed regarding contracts for supplies, but probably 
the main explanation lies in development policy. The 
half-year’s increase in net revenue is equivalent to one- 
third of one per cent. on the ordinary stock, which 
reflected the market’s disappointment by falling to 34 on 
Thursday. 


* * * 


Insurance Share Index—The Economist insurance 
share index shows a fall during the past quarter from 
4,800 to 4,656 (1913 = 1,000). The quarterly index 
number has reacted by 8-4 per cent. from the end- 
December level of 5,111. The indices are based on the 
course of an investment of £1,000 in the ordinary shares 
of each of the twenty-four concerns represented, with 
allowance for bonus issues by assuming the sale of 
rights and a purchase of additional shares. The course 
of component shares is set out below :— 


















































| | | } | 
| | 
1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 nia | 1807 
j | 
} | { | | 
DUNROD oinecinsiacs veers | 1,638 | 1,979 | 2,208 | 2,316 | 2,525 | 2,310 | 2,184 
NOES anc tediatmeats 3,000 | 3,182 | 3,452 | 3,667 | 3,968 | 3,682 | 3,619 
Caledonian .............+- 4,183 | 4,655 | 4,820 | 5,032 | 5,464 | 5,535 5,284 
Commercial Union...... 3,352 | 3,918 | 4,449 | 4,694 | 4,870 | 4,354 | 4,571 
Employers’ Liability... | 1,775 | 2,162 | 2,355 | 2,405 | 2,540 | 2,477 | 2,522 
Equity and Law ...... 2,076 | 2,784 | 3,733 | 4,670 | 5,909 6,785 | 6,428 
General Accident ...... 7,250 | 9,114 | 10,165 | 12,099 | 14,716 | 15,332 | 14,332 
Gresham Fire ......... 2,118 | 3,238 | 4,651 | 5,166 | 5,016 | 4,381 | 4,381 
Guardian ............... 2,538 | 3,158 | 3,272| 3,487 | 3,793 | 3,487 | 3,436 
Legal and General 5,678 7,580 | 10,068 | 11,735 | 13,716 | 12,678 | 11,913 
Life Assoc. of Scotland | 2,080 | 2,669 | 3,186 | 3,667 | 3,932 | 3,994 | 3,828 
London and Lancashire | 3,808 4,409 | 4,673 | 5,039 | 5,676 | 5,077 | 4,769 
London Assurance...... 1,783 2,280 2,687 | 2,996 | 3,293 | 3,202 | 3,153 
North British & Merc. | 3,990 | 4,666 | 4,984 | 5,995 | 6,975 | 6,497 | 6,306 
Northern ............... 1,904 | 2'078 | 2149 | 2'364 | 2597 | 2.448 | 2'388 
a aa 1,666 | 1,945 | 1,970 | 2,089 | 2,177 | 1,996 | 2,063 
Prudential ............... 2,146 | 2,740 | 3,195 | 3,387 | 3,669 | 3,357 | 3,213 
Royal Exchange _..... 2,896 | 3,664 | 4.204 | 4,805 | 5,499 | 5,114 | 4,990 
Bt a 2.464 | 2,656 2,828 3,129 | 3,366 | 3,097 | 3,054 
Scottish Life ............ 2,583 | 3,174 | 3,708 | 4,382 | 4,761 | 4,382 | 4,270 
Scot. Union & National | 3,803 | 4,335 | 4,732 | 4,996 | 5,490 | 5,176 | 5,028 
Sun Fire .................. 2,364 | 2,889 | 3,088 | 3,271 | 3,316 | 3,067 | 3,022 
ty “Omen erenraal 2,040 | 2,349 | 2,632 | 2,972 | 3,375 | 3,022 | 3,274 
Yorkshire .............. 2,731 | 3,212 | 3,401 | 3,575 | 4,091 | 3,762 | 3,711 
: 4,497 | 5,031 | 4,800 | 4,656 
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Of the twenty-four shares represented, Gresham Fire is 
unchanged, while four shares—Commercial Union, 
Employers’ Liability, Phoenix and Sun Life—are higher 
than at the end of March. The nineteen instances of 
decline are usually of a moderate character. 


* * * 


Furness, Withy Outlook.—The market expressed 
its disappointment with the resumption of ordinary 
dividends by Furness, Withy at no higher rate than 
3 per cent. by marking down the {1 ordinary stock units 
to 27s. cum dividend. The present price of 30s. is 
associated with buying of shipping shares in general and 
with a well-founded belief in the long-term prospects 
of the company itself. That confidence has been 
strengthened by Lord Essendon’s speech at the meeting 
this week. In its financial aspects, the chairman’s address 
illuminated certain points which were not altogether clear 
from the accounts. He disclosed, for instance, that the 
increase of {313,282 in deposits due to subsidiary com- 
panies arose from the central control of surplus balances. 
Again, of the fourteen subsidiaries (six shipowning con- 
cerns and eight others) four shipping subsidiaries paid no 
ordinary dividends, although their financial positions 
have been materially strengthened. In a balance sheet 
which was something less than an epitome of clarity, it 
was obvious that the fleet was very conservatively 
valued. Lord Essendon properly underlined this source 
of financial strength. Shipping property is {320,000 lower 


than a year ago, after providing for the sale of two 
steamers and the depreciation provision, but includin 
payments for new tonnage. A revaluation of the fleet at 
to-day’s replacement cost, less depreciation, would show 
a substantial surplus over book values. The high cost 
of new building, however, does not represent a dis- 
advantage, for the company has covered its require- 
ments for new tonnage, while high costs will prevent an 
excessive building during the next year or two. Shipping 
costs are, however, rising considerably; wage cuts have 
been restored, shore labour is dearer, fuel has advanced 
in some cases by as much as 70 per cent., while stores 
and repairs cost more. And, as chairman of a liner 
group, Lord Essendon emphasised that such concerns 
neither plumb the depths nor scale the peaks to the same 
extent as tramp shipping. He is, however, a convinced 
exponent of the advantages of co-operation, and would 
be glad to see the same measure of co-operation in the 
liner trades as the tramp shipowners, assisted by sub- 
sidy, have achieved. But the improvement in liner ship- 
ping has been material, and if so cautious a judge as 
Lord Essendon anticipates that improvement will con- 
tinue for some time to come, stockholders may surely 
retain their interest with confidence. 


* * * 


Associated British Picture.—Although the Stock 
Exchange rightly takes a cautious view of cinema 
finance, the accounts of Associated British Picture Cor- 
poration (like those of General Theatre recently) show 
that high profits are now being earned from the exhi- 
biting branch. Total profits reached the record level 
of {1,265,829 for the year to March last, and the 18 per 
cent. dividend is covered by earnings of no less than 
49 per cent., after providing for appreciable increases 
in interest and depreciation. The following table 
analyses the strong upward trend of earnings during 
the past three years : — 

Years to March 31, 


1935 1937 
; ee £ 4 

NE tit ite areectnn 656,725 926,483 1,265,829 
Fees and taxes ...... 93,398 74,405 163,406 
Depreciation ......... 125,000 150,000 175,000 
Mortgage interest ... 145,176 86,422 60,769 
Debenture interest... 47,397 128,805 172,010 
Preference dividend... 65,827 93,000 91,500 
Ordinary shares :— 

BNE i Sane beet 179,927 393,851 603,144 

Paid .....: sidaik dass 120,125 148,703 220,797 

Earned (%)......... 15-0 33-1 49-2 

POM (Fh) .. cnrsccacs 10 123 18 
General reserve ...... 162,806 200,000 375,000 
Carried forward ...... 83,481* 88,998t 96,346 


* After crediting £149,698 undistributed profits of Associated 
British Cinemas. f After writing off £39,631 debenture issue 
expenses. 

The directors have again followed a cautious distri- 
bution policy, setting aside as much as £375,000 to 
general reserve, which raises the total of the fund to 
{1} millions—some {125,000 in excess of the issued 
ordinary capital. The balance sheet shows the effect of 
a consolidation of activities during the past year. 
British International Pictures and two other subsidiaries 
have been liquidated, and their assets are now carried 
directly in the Corporation’s balance sheet, with a con- 
sequent reduction of interests in subsidiaries from 
{2,428,457 to £931,839. No direct reference is made to 
the purchase of 250,000 ‘‘ B’’ (non-voting) shares 10 
Metropolis and Bradford Trust—the first part of 4 
transaction which included the purchase of the 5,100 
‘A’? voting shares (which carry control of the Trust 
and of Gaumont British) ‘‘ as soon as practicable. 
Sundry investments have jumped from {17,148 to 
£841,375, an increase which presumably reflects this 
acquisition. Shareholders will hope that Mr John Max- 
well will discuss the present position of the company $ 
relations with Gaumont-British at the meeting next 
month. On present indications, the plan appears to have 
reached an impasse, and there is no apparent likell- 
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hood of an immediate solution. In view of the large 
sum at present involved in an interest which has 
a strategic importance stopping short of control, the 
position warrants further elucidation. The Corporation’s 
financial situation (backed by a consolidated balance 
sheet) appears sound. The 5s. ordinary shares stand at 
15s. 6d. and yield 6 per cent. 


* * * 


U.S. Steel Earnings.—The payment of all out- 
standing arrears on United States Steel 7 per cent. 
preferred stock is not an event of decisive market 
importance. The overhauling of arrears ($9} remained 
at the beginning of the year) proceeded steadily from 
the end of May, and the final $1}, together with the 
quarterly payment of $13, completes the task within 
eighteen months. The market was disappointed with 
the absence of a common dividend, but Wall Street 
observers were impressed by the accompanying earnings 
statement. This shows that earnings for the June quarter 
were equivalent to $3°43 on the common stock, compared 
with 75c. last year. For the half-year, $599 was earned, 
against 41c, Wall Street had little inclination to respond 
to this news, and the common stock which closed at 
$116 on Tuesday, reacted to $115 on Thursday. 
During the June quarter operations averaged 88.4 per 
cent. of capacity, against 82-6 per cent. for the March 
quarter. Trading profits totalled $53.7 millions, of which 
depreciation absorbed $16°3 millions, and preferred 
dividends and arrears $25'2 millions, leaving a surplus 
of $11 millions for the quarter. The way is now clear for 
common dividends. They may not be such as would 
justify the present price, according to British notions 
of dividend yields; but from the American point of 
view, the clearance of preference yields enables the 
market to adjust the price-earnings ratio to a more 
favourable basis. So, while the announcement of full 
payments was discounted well in advance, it provides 
scope for a further advance in the shares if conditions 
remain favourable. 


* * * 


Prices Tailors’ Prosperity. — Comparison between 
leading concerns in the same line of business often pro- 
vides the investor with a useful yardstick, for he can 
sometimes infer the trend of profits of one company 
from the progress or retrogression of the other. It 
happens that the multiple tailoring business this year 
provides him with an example of this kind. The Mon- 
tague Burton results, which were announced recently, 
gave an impression of stability rather than positive pro- 
gress. Prices Tailors, whose chairman announced his 
intention to double the number of depots (which num- 
bered 290 in June last year) is the chief competitor of 
Montague Burton, which controls 570 shops. Both 
businesses appear to be enjoying a secular expansion of 
turnover, but during the past year Prices Tailors made 


greater progress, reckoned in terms of profits. The 


operating company announces a profit, subject to audit, 
of {521,000 approximately, compared with {£446,470 
for the previous year to June 30th. After providing 
£92,500 for depreciation and {£40,000 for income tax, 
the available balance for reserves and dividends is in- 
creased by £225,725 to £544,437. Prices Trust, which 
owns the ordinary capital, receives a dividend of 
£192,000 net, compared with {162,000 for 1935-36. 
Dividends totalling 45 per cent. will be distributed by 
the Trust for the year to September 30th compared with 
30 per cent. last year. The “‘ Fifty Shilling Tailors ’’ 
group thus appears to have protected itself effectively 
against rising costs during the year, and the figures also 
Suggest that new stores quickly become profit-earning. 
The ordinary shares of the Trust have a ‘‘ group ’’ gear- 
ing, for the parent company’s revenues must first cover 
its own preference requirements and the debenture and 
preference dividends of Prices Tailors Properties (which 
Owns certain of the stores), before the preference shares 
of the Trust rank for payment. At 50s. r0}d. the Trust's 
ordinary shares yield {4 12s. per cent. 
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Griffiths Hughes Meeting.—Although at last 
Wednesday’s meeting Sir Bertram Hyde Jones disposed 
of the suggestion that last year’s serious fall in the profits 
of Griffiths Hughes was associated with the trend of 
advertising expenditure in previous years, he was 
diffident in expressing an opinion regarding the results 
of the current year’s trading. Shareholders, therefore, 
will find his recital of special causes which affected 
last year’s profits less reassuring than they might have 
hoped. Currency devaluations, Sir Bertram stated, 
accounted for ‘‘ a large part ’’ of the drop in profits. It 
is, indeed, evident that the company has been unable 
to increase the prices of its products in overseas markets 
fully to compensate for the reduced sterling value of 
local currencies. It is somewhat surprising, however, 
to find that the constitutional crisis had so marked an 
effect, from which the company is “just recovering,’ 
upon Empire business. Nor would investors have 
expected so considerable an effect from the fears of a 
patent medicine tax which were in circulation com- 
paratively late in the company’s financial year. Doubt- 
less, these factors combined to affect profits adversely. 
The trend of advertising costs, however, is the most 
considerable feature in the profits equation. And the 
figures which the chairman gave suggest that consider- 
ably increased sums have been expended recently. 
Expressed as a series of index numbers, with the year 
to March 1931 as base, the figures for subsequent years 
have steadily grown as follows :— 


YEARS TO Marcu 31st 


(1930-31 = 100) 
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The recent increase in expenditure has been partly 
compelled by competition, and partly led by increased 
sales. Last year, however, much of the additional 
expense was on account of new products, and although 
it was charged to revenue, it is expected to produce 
a fuller return in the future. In view, however, of the 
large trading interests which the company appears to 
enjoy in devalued currency areas it would seem pre- 
mature to expect a rapid recovery of profits. Griffiths 
Hughes Proprietaries {1 ordinary shares therefore 
appear to be fairly valued at 25s. 73d. 


* * * 


British Celilynd Questions.—In October last year, 
the board of British Celilynd announced that arrange- 
ments had been completed for the sale of patent rights 
in the company’s process to an American concern. 
This statement obtained wide publicity, and the §s. 
shares (issued in February last year) jumped to 22s. 6d. 
No such éclat was sought for the first report, covering a 
period from November 30, 1935, to May 31, last. The 
document, which does not appear to have been circulated 
to the press, shows a trading loss of £9,746 and a total 
debit of £11,976 for the period—a result which is dis- 
appointing but not necessarily irretrievable for a 
company developing a new process. Considerations of 
initial losses, however, are unimportant compared with — 
the position disclosed in the report. The chairman’s 
promise to deal with the question of foreign rights at 
this week’s meeting was clearly well-advised. The hopes 
of last October are now apparently represented in the 
balance sheet by a note of a “ contingent liability in 
respect of litigation pending in connection with the sales 
of certain foreign rights of the company.” A sale of rights 
to “a territory in the Near East” has, however, been 
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companies will show an advance in profits for the 
current year comparable’ in magnitude with that 
achieved last year. We set out below the progress of 
five leading concerns since 1935-36 :— 

Years TO Marcu 31st 


effected for a consideration of {11,000 in shares. Has 
this item any relation to the agreement, reported at the 
statutory meeting, for the disposal of mghts for “a 
territory in the Middle East” for £20,000? The shares 
now stand at 2s. There have been changes in the board 
since last year, and it certainly seems that the original 
directors would have been less cruel had they been at 
less pains to be kind, and had left to individual share- 
holders the process of counting chickens before they 
were hatched. So British Celilynd finds itself with 
cash holdings of less than {10,000 and more liabilities 
to meet than debtors. Equally serious is the disclosure 
that the selling arrangements have proved unsuitable, 
‘having regard to the actual use for which Celilynd 
products are particularly applicable.’’ The meeting on 


‘ Thursday revealed that this statement referred to the 


abandonment of the agreement with Wiggins, Teape, 
which was an attractive feature of the prospectus. Un- 
fortunately, however, the proceedings were more produc- 
tive of noise than information regarding the company s 
future. 


* * * 


Rhokana Profits.—The market was expecting an 
impressive profits statement from Rhokana Corporation, 
and it has not been disappointed. Estimates for the year 
to June show a profit of £2,010,000, subject to income 
tax, after providing debenture interest, depreciation 
and development expenditure. The profit, however, 
does not include any dividend in respect of the Corpora- 
tion holding in Mufulira Copper Mines. This level of 
net profits is well over three times the 1935-36 figure 
of {602,000. Production of blister copper rose from 
25,057 long tons to 46,247 long tons, and of electro 
copper from 25,342 to 29,007 long tons. This combined 
tonnage of 75,000 tons compares with the anticipated 
capacity of 120,000 tons, which should result from 
recent plant extensions by the end of this year. Half 
way through the company’s year, the copper restriction 
scheme was removed, and the current copper price of 
£57 is well above the level at which, by common report, 
the participants might reimpose curtailment of output. 
In terms of equity earnings, the latest profits represent 
some 79 per cent., and an interim dividend of 25 per 
cent. has already been paid, compared with 12} per cent. 
for the previous year. At the current price of {14, 
the {1 shares are valued on an earnings basis of 5.65 per 
cent. Present prospects suggest that the current year’s 
earnings may surpass these results. 


* * * 


Rubber Results and Prospects.—Mincing Lane 
begins to suspect that Malaya will produce her go per cent. 
quota this year, just as an impressive batch of rubber 
company reports is completed—the reverse paradox to 
that shown by the tea market. There is no inevitable 
link between go per cent. quotas and ninepenny rubber, 
although the achievement of this rate of production 
would more than cover the present rate of consumption. 
Although the rise in Malayan output in June came as a 
shock to the market, native production—or rather, 
sales—appears to have accounted for a considerable 
part of the increase, while, on the consumption side, 
manufacturers’ demand continues sparing. There is, 
therefore, no conclusive testimony whether the price of 
rubber—now struggling to regain 9d.—will register any 
marked movements for some time to come. Investors 
who have regarded ninepence as a ‘‘ comfortable ” 
figure for rubber may not be so well impressed by 83d. 
They may, however, derive comfort from the calculation 
that for the year to March last, quotas averaged 66 per 
cent., while for the nine months following the average 
will be 87 per cent. Between April, 1936, and November, 
rubber climbed slowly from 73d. to 84d., and the average 
of 8-68d. for the whole year to March was, in fact, 
slightly below to-day’s price. But it must be admitted 
that while shares can be found on a reasonable yield 
basis, in relation to these figures, the material for a 
wide speculative advance is far to seek. With costs 
tending to rise, it cannot be expected that rubber 


















Earned Earned Paid 
Company Profits for Ord. % o, Ord. Shares 
(and De- 
nomination) ak a ~ 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 |1936/ 1937 |1936)1937)| Price _ 
i > % 





Anglo - Java 
Is.) ......... | 84,518] 166,131} 22,273) 95,002/ 2-1) 8-9*| 2) | 7§*| 1 43/5 9 


vesaies 0 
Bertam Cons. 

(2s.) ......... | 28,625) 57,360) 24,611) 52,314) 7-0 |15-0 | 7} [14 4 11615 6 
Bukit Merta- 

jam (2s.) ... | 31,041] 77,173} 26,167) 63,053| 7-0 |13-6 | 8 |12$ | 3 103} 610 6 
East Asiatic 

(2s.) ......... | 53,094] 76,860) 43,576) 69,759) 5-6 | 9-1 | 5 74} 2103/5 5 6 
Laras 

Sumatra (2s)| 31,026) 60,247) ... 721) Nil | 0-4 | Nil] 5 19/5140 


* On increased capital. 

Anglo-Java acquired a further area of rubber this 
year, and it has, of course, a considerable area of rubber 
and coffee in Java which will enjoy a full year’s benefit 
from the devalued guilder. Bukit Mertajam has obtained 
its claim for a larger assessment. Other features favour- 
ing the companies are recorded in the directors’ reports : 
small increases in acreage or assessments, provision for 
additional labour force, new factories, and—in the case 
of Laras (Sumatra)—a financial reorganisation last year 
which cleared the way to a resumption of dividends 
recently, after seven years’ absence from the list. It is 
possible, of course, to find shares which are at least as 
responsive to rising rubber prices, but for a collection 
of florin and shilling issues this list covers a good field. 


* * * 


Other Company Results. — About _ thirty-five 
additional company results are analysed in our usual 
table on page 276 and discussed in detail under the 
heading ‘‘ Shorter Company Comments,’’ on page 275. 
The list includes G. H. Downing, Associated Brewers, 
Geo. Bassett and S. Hoffnung. 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings appear in this issue from page 264 
onwards. The Furness, Withy and Griffiths Hughes Pro- 
prietaries meetings are discussed in notes on pages 256 
and 257. Dr J. H. Hinchcliff, addressing shareholders 
of the Irish Sugar Company, reported another successful 
year, and described the outlook as more promising than 
appeared likely earlier this season. At the Anglo-Dutch 
Plantations of Java meeting, Sir Robert Williams empha- 
sised that tea showed an increased profit and an improv- 
ing statistical position, while rubber prospects were good, 
and results from the Soekamandi estate were very 
satisfactory. Mr A. F. Goodrich reported that Bukia 
Mertajam Rubber had obtained an increased assessment 
of 6,005,079 pounds for 1937. Mr Philip E. Hill attri- 
buted the reduction of Scribbans profits to the rise in the 
price of raw materials. At the Southern Kinta meeting, 
Captain Oliver Lyttelton commented on the strong finan- 
cial position of the company and related the increased 
dividend to the increased production quota. The advan- 
tages of the policy pursued by Finance and Industrial 
Trust in making its principal investments in rubber 
companies were discussed by Mr E. B. Ridsdel. The 
chairman of Threlfall’s Brewery reported good progress, 
reflecting the improved conditions on Merseyside and in 
the Lancashire cotton trade. At the meeting of Gold 
Fields Rhodesian Development, Mr D. Christopherson 
discussed the past year’s increase in revenue, and gave 4 
satisfactory account of the company’s present holdings. 
The record profits of McDougalls Trust were attributed by 
the chairman, Mr Kenneth E. Moore, to the company $ 
policy of specialisation. Mr Herbert Guedella at the San 
Paulo Improvements meeting, referred to an important 
advance in land prices. Improved results and proposals 
for settling arrears of preference dividend in the neat 
future for Tanganyika Concessions were forecast by Sit 
Reginald Wingate. 
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THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET: AUGUST 10 ACCOUNT: AUGUST 12 


Tue second week of the holiday account has shown better 
form than most observers had expected. Whether the recovery 
is due to the automatic projection of the much-canvassed 
autumn improvement, to the remoteness of Peiping or to the 
waiting period in the non-intervention deadlock, is open to 
argument. But in almost every section of the “ House ” 
recovery has been the keynote. Gilt-edged have tended to 
improve, despite the weight of new issue business. Industrials 
have made consistent progress of a few coppers per day, with 
really impressive rises in the shipping group. And even 
Kaffirs, at long last, are arousing from their long stagnation. 

The attractions of a date were still operative in the gilt- 
edged market, where the Funding issues made the best showing. 
War Loan and Old Consols, after initial improvements, were 
steady in mid-week. New scrips in the corporation market 
remained firm, despite the appearance of the Middlesex issue. 

In the foreign market, Far Eastern bonds followed the day- 
to-day fluctuations in the military situation with uneasiness, 
and the serious mid-week news depressed prices severely. 
Brazilian issues remained in demand, in anticipation of better 
terms in a new debt settlement, and the movement spread from 
the unsecured issues to the Fundings. Apart from a rise in 
Greek issues, the European section remained dull. 

Home rails have enjoyed a spate of good news, and the 
market made the best of it, until the appearance of rather 
indifferent traffics and the disappointing L.M.S. decision. 
We refer to the railway rates decision and this week’s half- 
yearly statements on page 255. L.N.E.R. second preference 
made further progress on the statement, but the all-round 
advance on the freights decision was checked on Wednesday. 
A distinctly better tone was evident in the Argentine rail 
market, and under the lead of good traffics, both ordinary 
and prior charge stocks made headway. 

There was not much activity in the industrial market, but 
the tone was good throughout the week. Transatlantics were 
the exception, irregularity appearing early and becoming 
marked as the week progressed. Motors provided a number 
of interesting features, Standard enjoying particularly lively 
dealings. There was little doing in aircraft shares, but the 
general impression was not unsatisfactory. A good appearance 
was presented by iron and steel issues, Stewarts and Lloyds 
leading the way, while Hadfields were strong on the announce- 
ment of the increased interim. 

Breweries showed considerable improvement, early buying 
of Distillers beginning a fairly general advance, which, however, 
was slightly checked on Thursday. The favourable outlook 
for shipping shares attracted considerable buying, and the 
encouraging Furness, Withy report maintained the market 
interest. Dealings in the building group were small and the 
general tone was easy. Electrical Equipment shares remained 
firm, and General Electric, in particular, showed an advance. 

Conditions were quiet in the oil share market, Trinidads 
being particularly dull owing to the labour unrest. Despite 
Some profit-taking in Anglo-Iranian and Burmah Oil early 
in the week, an underlying firmness and a steady demand for 
the leaders was evident. On Wednesday afternoon, advance 
teports of a reduction in the price of petrol produced a con- 
siderable reaction, but the market showed a commendable 
recovery on Thursday. 

Rubber shares continue dull, with slight declines in some 
Cases. Business dwindled to low ebb, but hopes of brisker 
conditions, based on an expected recovery in the commodity 
Price, were prevalent. The scarcity of tea shares continued 
and the supply became only slightly freer as the week advanced. 
A consistent demand for Indian shares still reveals an acute 
Shortage of shares. 

Following a good start, Kaffirs became firmer and buying 
was remarkably brisk. The general advance of prices was 
helped by good quarterly reports, and a further recovery was 
generally anticipated despite some irregularity on Thursday. 
Coppers improved a little, and the market was encouraged by 
the Rhokana profits (see page 258). 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” MARKET INDICATORS 


| July 22 | July 23 | July 26 | July 27 | July 28 | July 29 
Approximate total of bar- sos | 7,128 
recorded in S.E. List | 6,225 | 6,225 | 9,385 | 8,400 . ’ 
Corresponding day 1936 ...... 9602 | 9's24| 91850| 7.179 | 8.139 | 8,949 
I ECURITY MOVEMENTS 

x of 30 ary Shares 

mpuy 1, 1985= 100)......... 1097 | 110-1 | 110°4] 110-6] 111-0) 111-4 
pe 20 Fixed Interest 

Securities (1928. 100)...... 127-0} 127-1 | 127-1] 127-21 127-3 | 127-3 


Highest 1936 : Ordin Shares 124-9 (Nov. 18); Fixed Interest 138-8 (Feb. 10). 

Lowest 1936 : Ordinary Shares 107+4 — 2); ised Interest 136-2 (Sept. 23). 

ast 1937 ; Shares 124-8 (Jan. 4); Fixed Interest 136-6 (Jan. 4). 
1937 : Ordinary Shares 108-6 (july 5); Fixed Interest 126-5 Feb. 28). 
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ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The Actuaries’ index of 177 industrial shares stood at 83-0 
on Tuesday last, against 82-6 a month ago, and 85-0 a year 
ago. The corresponding yields are 4-37, 4-39, and 3-70 per 
cent. We give below the usual monthly indices of fixed interest 
groups (which show a fall on the month), and a selection of the 
separate equity share indices :— 





| Prices 


(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) Yield (%) 


Group 

















(and No. of Securities) Year Month This Year | Month This 
ago ago week ago ago | week 
(July 28,}(June 29,} (July 27,} (July 28,|(June 29,| (July 27, 

1936) 1937) 1937) | 1936) 1937) | 1937) 

| \ 

Fixed Interest : 

23% IE TT) cserescissces 150-8 133-2 132-2 2-95 3-35 3:37 
Misc. industrial deb. (20) ... | 125-5 121-7 121-3 3°93 4-08 4-09 
Misc. industrial pref. (47) ... | 122-4 118-1 117-2 4°20 4°39 4°43 

Ordinary : | 
Building materials (5) ...... 102-7 93-6 91-2 4°72 5-76 5:93 
RAEEE is codienviniiachindiewiunte 101-1 121-8 119-7 3°34 3-66 | 3-78 
So See 41-5 46-7 46:1 2°17 2°34 2°33 
Iron and steel (12) ............ 79°4 | 74-1 75-7 3°75 5-03 5-04 
TT "Siduliactuacnedidiacaudnnad 83-5 93-7 98-9 3°25 6-19 6-42 
Electric supplies (10) ......... 144°8 144-1 146-3 3°75 4°44 4°37 
SORDID COP Siskiccndecciscce 69-5 78-9 83°7 1°54 2-74 2-60 











NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


MARKETs closed at the end of last week on a rising trend, for 
which the defeat of the President’s proposals to reform the 
Supreme Court was largely responsible. Utilities, motors and 
steels were all higher. But this week prices have drifted 
downward, Wall Street is determined to have its political 
worries, and since the Supreme Court issue was settled, it 
began to be troubled because the President may be able to 
keep Congress in session for some time longer. In addition, the 
railroad results were found disappointing, and there was some 
anxiety over the anticipated U.S. Steel earnings statement. 
Later, weakness continued on the failure of U.S. Steel to 
declare any dividend on the common shares, on the renewed 
outburst of strikes at the Republic Steel plant, and on the 
war developments in the Far East. Utility issues are reaping 
the rewards of the political situation, and the continued 
increase in output of electricity. Shares benefiting from the 
high farmers’ income were inclined to harden. Jron Age 
estimates steel mill activity at 85 per cent. of capacity, against 
82 per cent. for last week. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., of 
New York, we print the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices (1926=100) :— 

1936 1937 


oes ele aie 

\ ginning} July 14,| July 21,|July 28, 
Lowest | Highest] Lowest |Highest| of Year} 1937 | 1937 | 1937 
Apr. 29}Nov. 10) June — 10} 1937 





347 Industrials ... [112-7 [145-9 [130-2 [155-7 [143-2 [140-2 [143-0 lh 


42-2 
$2 Rails ............ 42-8 | 60-2(b)| 49-8(d)| 64-5(f)| 54-6 | 52-4 | 53-1 | 51-9 
40 Utilities ......... 91-2 |111-O(e)| 89-3 |116-4(f)|111-7 | 95-5 | 97-8 | 99-8 
Total, 419 Stocks | 97-7 {125-4 [110-4 |192-4 [123-5 [118-3 |120-7 [120-3 
Average yield® ... | 4-50%| 2-65%| 4-46%| 3-20%| 3-53%| 4-12%| 4-02%| 4:04% 


High (c)|Low (a)| High | Low (s) 





sccm antennas tinape etic item Mihaela alta tata erm tieet acaeitieeeaiemneD 
*50 Industrial Common Stocks. (a) April 8th. (b) Oct. i4th. (c) December 23rd. 
(d) June 30th. (e) December 2nd. (f) March 17th. (s) February 10th. (¢) January 13th. 


DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN Common Stocks (1926 =100) 


Highest* Lowest| July 21 | July 2 July 23 





July 24 | July 26 








July 27 | July 28 


180-3 | 147-4 | 163-5 | 164-1 | 164-5 | 165-7 | 165-3 





165-4 | 162°8 
*March 6th. 
ToTaL DEALINGS IN NEW YORK 


+ June 16th. 





| July 22 | July 23 | July 24° 





July 26 | July 27 | July 28 


Stock Exchange— 
Shares (No. Thous.) 960 910 510 900 740 870 
Bonds (Thous. $) ... 6,660 7,960 2,750 5,230 6,540 6,450 
Curb— 
Shares (Thous.) ... 180 230 130 294 200 191 
* ‘Two-hour session, 


(Continued on page 262) - 
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OSS eo Price, | p: Yield 
|| Year 1937 | Last te | 2 July July’ - July 28, 
| Year || Halt-yearty | f Security 28. | Fall | ~ 1937 
| Price | | Jan. 1 to ividends || Name o 
| Prices, || bs Rise | Yield | July 28, | D 1987 1967 
; | Year — ay | aa or | = | inclusive | Wa a I 
Prices, | -lt | it all | . ec) | Ba ——— 
Year 1936 || Wyaty 20, | Name of Security | 1987 | 1937 F | | High- | Low- | ge ©) a 7 l £34. 
} clusive } 1} | est _est | oa ee Banks || 35/- | 35/- ene 411 Oe 
eal | noel | Bank of N. Zealand £1 || 341 3415 310 3 
High-| Low- | High- | Low- |) ' — fos. d. o/- | 32/- |} sie} 5(d) | | Bank of England Stk. | 75). | 75/- 314 0 
ose | oe | Meet jomal ma) | S74) a Sie) Be | i) | Bank oF Beg | | | a 
i 1 @ | { c ‘ 
| 3 8 6 | 80/ is at | | 3(b) | 28(a) | Bar as ‘arstralacke Ee) I get | pase ot 
| 107 oat ae ot O82 . = | 54a) “re Bk. of a ies (£20) om aT ts 48 . Oe 
95 | 95} | 3 40 Bic 5 /_ Lue f ©O6 
98 | | soot Re { | 310 9 28 cae 1 sieve gio Be tay ed reas AGS. 7 | era | 480 
} ; w+ || 100 | | 210 6 P 6 | 6(c) | 6(c) I TIndie( eneese | —74d 316 Ge 
| 104$ || 106%) 99 | Do.3 @ 1900-44... | 1058 | iat iy] 30 0 101 | 1a} | 70) | Cito of Aus. 10/- naiahe asion i 319 3 
111g] tor || tos | aaa De. S80 1944-04 ae 3 et | +4 | 2. oS 15/9 | 197 | “eh ‘gia, Batt 4 5, Ct £1 pd. . 51/3x| 51/3x| - 2 is : 
i] oe. 56-61 | 4 — | SR/Rd LER) tGp(a)) District A £5, £1 pa. »-- ~| O/-| .. | 4a 
rat "oe | | S51 || Funding 214 1988-57 | 904 | si | oh Ea Ss 50/8 | 5 0) ste ed "TOR | 105 | is} 42 3 
| 89f | Fundi 59-69... | 3 6 3/9 +24 4) || ‘ +£3 | 418 
a wi | — | 925 |) Pine a ee. sno | ato 1108 | z 311 0 nite = | aS rae | Sion aon &. Gi aS Sor al ebvea! ga | 319 0 
1194 sist ire 107 | Victory Bonds 4% .... | Toot | too | | S40 212i} | | 18h | 30) 43 | Lloyds £5, a re | Sx} 9x | — 4) :33 
117 gy) 113g |) 114 | "Oot | pase | 85h] 85h] ... | 3 ‘0 0 | 69/- | 59) 7 7(a) | Satins 6 lly pd... |) 88/-x) 88/—x) ., | 348 6 
108% 1044 || 10533) $5 || Local Loans 3% .....+++. 100 | 100 | ... | 3 10) SE || 715) | eae tate) at 
| 53. , 4. + | 316 4 le ra 8(b) 8(a f Egypt £10 sees i} 41 bike 5 8 0 
984 | 945 || 9608) 99} | Austria 3% 1933- 65 | $54 | | 317 5 || 94/6) 8 4(a) | 11(b) || Nat.o 25,£124 pd) 41 410 
l 1014 | 1013 G2 || India 23% ..........00+8 (97 | 77% 4 3 11 | 444) 39 ( 9(d) | | Nat.ofIndia £ 4 || 14¢x) 14x! 313 9 
7 70% | 72 BO: BT, ocenscssncccoizccs io]... | 316 473 | 39 9a) Nat. Prov. £20 a 461 | -2 | : 
| 85k | 748 |) Oe call } 91 | 311 3 33) 14a | 15 b) | 15(a) | f Scotlan ee hdl 
oie 182, |) Bo Soe eee nh toot nook 1 -34-3 as | ast | Sha) | 40) | | St ofS Al (20, $ pa is ol/- “éa| 319 6 
| 1194 | A (194 | 14 S(a minster £ 
ior 108 3h | 10s Re sceseele 106 | 106 | ;« z : 10144 90)" | 18(6) | 18(a) || | "Saeeons Cos. 67/6 | 65/- | ~2/6 : : ? 
1] | of 1945— | 2 : anders 64x 
1138 | 2095 |! 1095 | 10s Seat iowe hiss |ans | 7 | go 1 | ous! = |p | ay | Rational fly a yet] sey Sel | 418 0 
K oases § See 2 ld Coast 43% | 114 | laa eal a | 45/- | 45/- | 
| 116 112 2 Go | 114 2. 2 =e | 124, | 17(d) | 9(a) || tock ....++ i} 
0 | uy | ia 10g | Neeaand sy 1048 | 108 | 00 ey 418" 60) | st) peace | la} 2 38s 
114} | 108. || 109 104 || Queensland 5% 1 ‘an | a | | 3 le | 50(b) || Alliance £1, fully 144 | 143 | is 0 
iat 1 I 107 ! S. Africa 5% 1945-75... | | 32 | 264 || 40(a) Atlas 5, {lt pd. eoccoseces 10. 10 3 
114 110} nts 49 0 i 438 | 3/6(a)|+4/6(b) - f j By 350 
vk | a] 11 Pe EE | 100 fi | 7. | Saf) sq) is |"20(@ |"200) | Co S Aetiin f Hirt) gt] al] 4/3188 
} | #7 sme? 1957...0-0+0+ sia l. 1&3 6x} 5 |\1/4-8a) 2/-(6) | — & Lane. £ 14 | 12] 77 | 213 0 
| Se | Daath se |e |e oe TS, at) ae Biel | te Biase see res | | co] se 
34% --- |) » | 4 | 1 | a hern £10, 20x | 20x] ... | 
| 888 || B. trian 4% wed. by 1970 || 100 | "sop ii | 8 Stim! 14 | 18§ || 35(a) | 406) || Nort fully paid... || 20x 314 6 
24h | Balgara 745 aad S| atl ts] $17 6.) oat | ip [rasdeyraste | Peat Ct fully pd. | 185 | ssh} 7 | 217 6 
d. 1 241 | wre HGH) 1S 6/-(a)/ 6/-(b)| Phowaix £i, fully pa... |] s05/-| 1087. | “4 
] | Bessey ‘usen ay | 24h | | 516 of 16H) 334 ||+939(c) t954(c) Prodeatial (1A paid .. | 105/ | ee ~ | 218 0 
81¢ || China 5% a oot 92 | —-t | ; 7 ®f na 03/9 | eats onl Royal Exchange ({1) .. . “| | 's | 2 > ; 
109} | Cenchordovanin | ans" | 108. | (320) ah si sii aa) att st) gt) = | 3 .S 
| Gants lt ale | 16% || 6/6(a)| 1 with 19a! gal cal 2 
if i 84% & ia) | 1014 | 102 | a3 it 1 as | | el +etb) | Hota} Sun Life Assur, rfl. - | 9° j 18} ss i | 210 6f 
i fepeop Ia | 82 e Bt | | 78 || 48 fully 
“13h || Preach 435 (Bei ea | ot | lis 3 9 ai | 13} | tre) tae Tress | 282 | 27s | —7 | 154 
% Dawes a a | 12 | . \| | | 4 
33 fl Donen freee Le) 1) Sis 82 40 sita | 275 | sata) | 940) | Anlo-Celtic Ord...» | a mat | Se 
|| Do. 7% Refugee ...... |! 6 } fm 1 | ee oe oe 
Sle |) Sob} Sob)... | 771 isi 13)- | a6) Ty) Bet ae et 1 "ast | "ast| | Sua 2 
47 || sh? ee 824) -1 | 713 3 |) 6(6) | 4(a) || De Amer. etc., Def.... | 85% | 1445) ... | 410 0 
75 | Japanese red 1959 83$x) } 39 0 | | @) | 2§(d) || For. tment... | 144 | 430 
| ob | st | ne) ay gr oh Oe EAS hos “a si | aay | de) | Tndus.and Gen, Ord... || 268° | aes" | 7 411 3 
1444 | 105 1 120° | 1104 | | tlerwn % 1922 nonce, | @ | @ | mm | oe i 3 | 1st | te | Sha) | 7p) | Invest, Trust Def. ae ios\ el | a. 
a 83 | 56 || Poland crema 18 | 18 | | 10 ' a8 ia | one | 6(b) || Lake View Tavestment || 270x | 270x ~ 13 ou 
15h | St || 204 | 33 | Cie Ape M4 | 134) — 4 | 4 3 0) 23/ 269 | A) al) |Mereantie tw belicd BREE 
1951) || ‘ 10 i PS eens SIE ans =) ae 1 18 
| | Si% B 3% Mon 954 | . | | 3 2 | 181 | 171 aie) ‘Nes || Metro a4 6/6 | 66| *. | sis 6 
, Do. C. Certs. (3% i | | 302 < ae) | 2p(c) || Scottish Investmen (5/- | 204 | 22h |. 469 
|| Corporation Stocks || 25 | om ante 240 2h) | 7(b) { heane Corp, Ora. « ee) ss x... | 4177 
|| Berlin 6% 1932-57 ... | 25 (114 | 3 3 oll asst | ae0 | Ma) | 710) |} ted States Debenture — 
| Bimgham 5% 1946-56 | ae 116 one | ; 3 ; i 253 222 | 7(0) 4() | United Sates Trusts, 10/ | 16/- 15/6 — 6d | : 6 
% 1948- iz i t a / ! 
|| Bristol 5% i) (1950... || 72 | 71 : | 318 0} ef -\l¢ c) | 2H(c) | Argentine Lad, 10) 28} | 31} | ee 4 80 
Danzig 7% ( PT cay Sl 18) 15/— || 24( tralian Esta ‘ 34/9 | +1/ 6 
||P Losdon 5 5% 1960-70 | H eet | aj. | sn s| 28 || Nil | Nil | Australian Hstates, fy. Pd sso | svelte | sis ; 
H Selanne Iie: aceadetniiqie | 974 | 414 9) \ ‘sy- 29/74 || 6H(c) | 10(c) ri use Inv. {1. 33/ 18/9 ss 4 5 
tof) 44% 1982 | 974 " ! 25/— || 10(c) | 10(c) | | care es Pty. £1 || i/o | ts) ~i/3} 5 6 OF 
| Seine (Dp Ae eg 19/8 7/104)| 2a) oo) ins Mail & General {1 || 43/9 “ 4] 500 
es | | - 0 
Prices," | || Price, | Pri | Rise | Yield || 48/74! 42/6 | 120) 18 2) Baty a0 sees sf az | 27/3 | +84) 6 4 
i July’ oe July 28, 8 | +34(b)| 3 : SR orestal 1 we 36/- | 35/- | —1/- , } 7 0 
° | N of Security 21, Fall 1937 } 30/ 25/- 34(a) se | Hoon's Bay co, £l.. 27/6 | 27/6 Nil 
| | Name » | a9s7 | 42/74; 34/- || Nil | Ni awe etc., ah 103 | — + 2 
oe. | - _ £ sd. | 35/74 26/104 2a) 4(0) | | Peruvian Corp. Pret Stk 36 | 13/6 $14 0 
High-|Low-)) "(ay (0) (ey | Public Boards _| — 0} 14h) 10) Nil Primitiva, Hal Holdings £1 | 22/3 | 22/3 18 6 
mt ag Pub liga | e/a 1/10} THe) | 7H(e) || Stavele antaticns fi... || 45/7 45/2 | 74d 
me aS | Lonpow Passmnczr 1s 0 || 52/6 | taf | | ee | 90/- | +1/3| 2 15 Oe 
i ipa TA ses 203 de ist | test | 316 0 | | 17H) 5(a) || Ansell’s Brewery £1... | 34/~ | 34/3 | +8d| 4 1 
iss fist || att at! si “any : 319 0 || S70 | sill wate tiles || Beso Recctond ci. || inue| 1see| tae 469 
135" | 1214 | 2 als B, TRAS A 1940-43 +3 15. | 23 9] el el H9Q)| $a) Benshinn Wethed ta ne 7i-|t1-| 318 9 
109 1 } i 5 Passe oe | +1 417 i] a 6 14(d)| 6(a) || Benskins 1 72/- “ 9d 5 9 
IS | 2h) 2h i 5% ° .. | 81 | 82 9 0] 93/6 | 83 & Co. 18/- | — 36 
Bt 2 [ae ye a yeoeab fair ay | | 33 8) ee 1224) i | 39 | Sat Bev | 2 | au | 188) $8 8 
995 | 86 | Prot Lada 5% 195 l /6 || @(a) | 14(6) ‘Ord. fi. 109/- 34} 4 4 
21 | 1133 || 2 10 7 | 94/6 | 86) Distillers Co. 136/6 | + 2 0 
625 ? Ha) 24) G. Werte Cea se Stk... | 63 st | 7 * Nil a N69 : iS} ie Guinnes (A) Ord St ii i} use +744 i 16 . 
67% a | * La! aN. E’st’n Def = +1 Nil | re 6 || 2016) | 7a . || 45/- | 45/- ‘gy 411 
: 44 Nil 10 11 5 3 6 | 127/-| 107 Meux’s Ord. f1 ........ ~ | 103/14) +-3/ 15 0 
| ; Nil Hi P rer Ge 96 98 +2 | §2/-| 41/- | 34 a) | 7$(d) . & Butlers £1 || 100/ +3/9| 41! 
12f 9 | Nil De 3% Pref, 1958 “ 112 9) 52/ b a) || Mitchells 69/6 | 73/3 480 
| _ S(e)} 14(a)) Stk. '| 27 | 303) + 5 || 109/6| 98/9 |\+114(d) } Isson’s Cape {1 ....-. 82/6 Hey 2 6t 
100g | 89g | || Do. 490 2nd Pret +144| 5 7 fs ~ || S(a) | 124(6)|| On 1... || s0/- 4 2 
21 || Nille)| {(c) || Stk. || 73 | 74 5 || 79/3 | 68/ a H. &G.) £1... ~ | 108/6 | +4/6 3 3 
a] St |i) te) Began oe mt] (341) 34 3) a2] se frat) tem i | ts | 48) 
36 27 4% Pref. Stk. 1923 86 Me 413 0 | ; 20(c) || S. cen 43/9 wea] 9 16 
82 71 | A(c) ai 4% Pref. Stk. ......... 86 +i} 227 i 72/9 | $7/ 4(a) ob) Taylor Walker 1 || 24/6 | 25/-| + | 449 
$25 | BO || 2a) | 246) || 4% Def. Stk. ...... ise ee 48/— | 40/- 2(a) || Walker ( SB. Coin ds 82/9 | 83/9 | +1/ 
214}| Nil(e)) #{c) || . Ord. Stk. 4 i+ 5 10 || 27/6 | 21/3 c) Watney Combe Def. 12 0 
ot | 874 || Sic) fe | DoS id Sat ee ed ad | 8a) | 72) || 1210) | St Iron, Tronfoundere 71 || 0/6 | 29/6 | —1/- ” Nil 
M258 | 108 || Sale) 2810), Do. 5% ert. nt ts? | fe | og Fal Se) | 7A) Anthracite £1. | “2/9 48/3 +84 170 
3 ta Ord. +1 N - Amal. - we It 47/9 4 
16 Nil Nil || An ific Ord. Stk. 10 11 il 4/44) 2/4 bcock Wilcox {1...... E 9/6 Nil 
17 timinins Sthn. Ord. Stk. || 25 | 27 Ti = 55/6 | 45/74), 4(a) a | ee saaeajvenes 13/9 | 13/9 rf 22 
> || Na Nil cc acoder ae eat a t2 Nil Hee tee Nile) Nile) Barrow Cate Onn ti 50/- oo 41/9} 4 0 . 
312 | 20 Ze C. Argentine Ord. Stk. ~1 Nil 3(a) | 8(b) || Bolsover Col'ry 10)- || 35/6 | 37 3 15 
244 || Nil Nil Cc. Monte V.... 6 54 Nil I /- | 45/9 +10(6)|| Brown (John) Ord. 42/6 | 42/6 118 9 
4 Nil | Nil tes 12 12 ; 252 | 44/- | 32/- || +5(a) t6(6) || Butterley Co. Ord. £1... 12/6 | 12/9 43d 419 9 
18 11g || Nil | Nil || Cas Nat. 1927 Gus 2% 87 + 5 15 11 || 45/3 | 37/6 ais 5(c Cammel{ Laird ewe seuss 3 | 28/3 | +1/- 433 
i 1 | Can. ea x) 34)x Bath) 26 ctl Sc) | SiC} || Semumell Laird §/-...... 27/ - =U) 0 
1 2 2c) | 2c) oe : _s si BE Biseee = | sa/tt 25/— || Nil(c) Fi) | Caves Sees tee rd i) aye 87/- | 28 ; 
19% 2 Le oa ~~ ate tet i, mb) 244 | .. Nil 13) 1/108 ar iS) Cory, Willi om, Se fi 50/74) 50/- , | 3 e % 
eee oe = . - | 
46 4 | Ni | Na Lempadina Or tk 52/6 | 52/6.| ... Pry St) 62/— | 41/6 || Nil(c)! 6(c) ome Bret, Ocd ei ves ray) 7h $ 
Ni Nitrate Rlys. 87 -1 65/-|| Nil(c 14{c etc. Ord. ‘I | 94/4} 
ozs - San Paulo Stk. ... 22 4 9 0 || 80/3 10$!) +2$(a)! ¢34(0)|| Guest Keen 
ge ; ™ Taltal Rly Ord. £5 dee Nil 37/3 | 30/ 
~ aor il || Utd. Havana Stk., 
(a) Inter Gividend. _ @) Final dividena ( 


Fiat yield. | 
curreacy. Allowing for rate of exchange. _(f) ; 
(a) Paid in New Zealand 

Last two yearly dividends. 

basis. 


() 1, 1957 
=) Bona ymen (nm worked on redemption at + Pree - ae ax. 
worked 24, a basis 40% of face value. 

a te otk — (y) vi, eld 45% of face value. (t) Scrip 

reduced to ma 


if 
iF 
; 

E 
; a 
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| veatiter | tart wo. | i aa 
iy Jan.1to || Half-yearly : July July’ Rise a, 
July 28, | Dividends Name of Security 21 28 or | July 28, 
inclusive 1937 | 1937 | Fall | ~ 1937 
| High-| Low- 6) (6) () | £s.d 
‘is t —cont.| £ s. d.|| est | est aH tis > 
st 5 ——— . y P D oo .. 52/- — { 
~% / 3 0 || 64/6 | 50/3 m29) we — rug 5/- ... on 30/74| 30/74 | sis 6 
N N 36/9 | 29/6 ) | 7#(c) erred £ a 490 
4 7 6!) 27/-| 20/- ste 24(a) || Bovril Deferred {1 ...... 22/6x| 22/6x) ... 2 2 
2 0 || 38/3 | 17/9 ate) 5(b) || Bowaters Paper les 21/6 20/9 | —9d} 8 i 
2 8 0 || 64/6 | 45/- Ha) | 15(0) || Bristol Aeroplane 10 47/6x) $0/-x| +2/6| 4 10 0 
eld 3 8 0|| 55/6 | 44/3) 10(c) || British Aluminium £1 || 52/3 | 53/6 | +1/3| 3 14 ; 
7 510 6 || 39/4 s5/4h) 2 ta 5(b) || British Match {1......... 37/9 | 37/6 = 420 
37 ( y £1 | -- | & 8 9 6 § |i +o t20(c)}| Brit.-Amer. Tobacco {1 | an 102)6 | ciel ois o 
28/9 | 4/3 || 74(6) \+2#(a) is bridge Cl & In. {1 || 48/9 | 50/-| +1/3) 4 9 9 138/9 | 91/3 || 7(a) | 8(6) |, British Oxygen £1 ...... 10 | +¥ = 
so/log) 44/3 ANB Ir y Collieries Ord {1 | 41/6 | 41/6 |"... | 515 3 || "aay | ‘74 | Cable & Wir. fA. Ord. || 80} tt) 
nc 41/6 47/6 || 1c) | 1 Bis s. Banas Ord A 47/6 | 50/- | +2/6| 416 0 | 94 104 | SH | S4(c) Holding, % PA. me strats: 
- d. 57/6 25/74|| 5(c) | 6(c) || Steel & Iron Bord £1 || 27/6 | 27/-| —6d| 4 9 3 1 . 7% 30(b) | 15(a) |) A £ jn} is | ali2 6 9 
Oe 33/6 45/- || 4(a) | 6(b) || Stanton Ironworks {1.. || 47/6 | 47/6| ... | 4 4 3 | 23/14) 12/6 || 12$(a) 1740) Cole K.) Ord. 5/-.. a 19/- | —1/3| 5 4 0 
3 55/3 | oS +6(b) | #3(a) || Staveley Coal, etc. £1... || 60/- | 61/3 +1/3| 218 9t)| 25/-| 18/6 || Nil(c) 20(c) || Crittall Manufg. Ord. 5/- 46/3 | 4 6 6 
t 0 61/3 | 52/ S(c) | 7#(c) || Stewarts and Lloyds {1 | 99/43! 42/- | 42/74) 211 9" 63/9 | 45/— || 10(c) | 10(c) || De Havilland Aircraft £1) “Saul sae | ‘tal 5 4 0 
3 0 43/44 a4 44(0) ei} Swan, Hunter {1......... ! 82/6 | 32/6 | ... | 412 4 || 38/6 32/- | 8(c) | 9(c) || Dunlop £1 ...........00. | Sal moi tor ae 
+ 3 set Tradl “Sta) 10(6) | Thonia (Richard) MP) | 236 | S0 | aig) 7x5 8 || 50/78] 45/— || 1010) | 5(a) || Bastwoods Ord. Zi... | 20/6 | 20/3| —3a| 419 0 
L Oe 17/- 99 || Nil '| Thornycroft, John, £1 .. | 22/6 | 20/- | —2/6| Nill || 27/6 | 19/4%)| 12$(c)} 10(c) || Elec. & Musical Ind. 7 as/e | 33/6 | $40 
3 Oe 28/14 = 5(c) si) | Un. Steel (S.A.) Ord s/-|| 7/9| 7/9) ... | 3 4 6 |) 33/6 | 30/4$) 15(a) | 30(b) || Ever Ready Co. 5/- . ‘i toe | 19/3 | —3al § 3 0 
3 4 10/- | i oe U. States Steel $100 ... || $1194)$117 | $2} Nit || Ogi9| 17/0 | S{e) | 10(c) | Fairey Aviation 1) | 57/6 | 58/9 | +1/3] 3 8 0 
3 0 $1298 ibe 5( a (a) | United Steel Cos. Ord. / £1)) 31/- | 31/9 | +9d | 414 6 || @g/3| 55/- || 4(a) | 61d) || Finla Coe) BGe. fl liiveliize| .. | 45 6 
5 Be a 26/9 8(c) | 10(c) || Vickers (10/-) ............ 2 | 29/9) +1-| 3 7 0 || 145/74) 110/— || 54(a) | 194(6)|, Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £ “es! e3| Nil 
» 3 seritl 29/0 st) 24(a) Ward (Thos. W.) 1 92/6 | 32/6] .. | 412 4/] on 5/44 7(c) | Nil(c) | Gaumont-Brit. n0/) I 47/6 48/9 | +1/3| 317 0 
5 0 39/14) 29/ 104(c)| || Weardale Steel etc‘Dt‘1 | . 42/6 | 42/6 | ... | 5 0 0 || 49/3 | 43/9 || 20(0) | 174(a)) Gestetner (D.) (5/-) . 137/6 | 137/6 | 218 6 
} 6 49/44) 40/108) ¢ 224(0)|| Whitehead Iron & Stl.71| 126)-| 120.1 7 | 516 8 || 166/3 | 136/3 | 15(6)| 5/a) | Harrisons & Cros.Det (£1) 35/- | 83/9 | —i/3| 48 © 
3 186/3 | 12/8 | 124) 15(¢) || Yarrow & Co. £1 - | 65/- | 65/-| <. | 412 6 ligenaal ase | 5(a) |134(b) || Harrods £1 ...........-... | 85/- re 8 
: 3 83/9 | 62/6 || 10(c) | 15(¢ Textiles | | 5/5 | 3/10}! 10(c) | | Nate | Home & 1. <p 4/- | ss s/-| | ans 
) 0 “il | Nil | Bleachers {1 ............ | 7/6) 7/6 Nil || 62/6 | 33/9 | 7(c) | 8(c) | Imperial Airw. 7161 sae |+i/-l 42 9 
? sara) ero Na | Na | Beet Beis (ci) 79 8 | 484) Nil | 41/04) 36/48| 240) | $4(0) | Imperial Chem Ord. Zi | a eet test 48 
2 al en | Nil | Nil | Bet. Coeneee Ond.16/-} 69 | 7i-| +84| Nil || “24/nf AA Nile) | Seharae | | | 8 8 6t 
; ] ; i | epee | 10/9 | 10/6 | —% Nil 94! 78) t174(0)| @))| smperia 45 | $654) +9] 3 1 4n 
0 15/6 | 10/- |) Nil | Nil | Conte jana? 1)... | 46/3 | 45/-|-1/3| 4 9 $75 | $544, | $0-75c/$1- 30c)| Inter. Nickel of Can. ... | $645 | $654) + 8) 3 1 4 
0 55/- | 44/9 || 10(c) | 10(c) i Soames J-and P. ( || 50/9x| Sijen| +9| 4 9 0 22/3'| 12/74) 8(a) | 8(b) | International Tea 5/- oe « “iis! 718 0 
1 9 54/4 | 50/7$)) 7(b) . (a) | Courtaulds {1............ | 43/1} 43/13}... | 422 6 | 22/3] 56/44 224(c)) 22}(c), London Brick {1......... | 58/9 | 57/- | —1/9} 7 : s 
lish Swg. Ctn. £1 . 3/14, 43/1}) 2 \| 76/3 | +) 6} 64 | 3 12 
sO 49/- | 41/74) | te) BY i | Eng! ton S rs fi | 9/3 | 9/6 +3d | Nil 6H 52) 8h(a) | 144(d)| Lyons (J.) Ord. {1 senses oy 65). | -1/3 a 
6 14/6 | 8/10 il || Fine Cotton —— i) || 96/3 | 37/-| +94! 412 0 90/73) 62/64) 15(a)| 25(6) | Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/— | 66/3 =i 5 9 0 
38/3 33/- | ib) 3(a) | Linen Thread (én | 61/3 60/74| ~The 4 2 ot! toel 4 103) 5(2) | 74(c) || Millars’ Timber (4/-) .. 5/6 | } ss eae 
8 4 | 60 16/6 ca 2) | M “Whitworth Mitchell 1 17/6 17/6 | 5 210)! Sy) af 15(0) Zila) | Murex £1 OR | eo | att a4 4u1 0 
is || 46/44) 40/6 | 24(a) | eae 1 10/-... || 42/6} 42/6| ... | 414 0 
8 | | 10(c) (A Ssociated Flee (1). | | th | 4a) | 4d Of 56) 40/6 |) 74(a) | 124(0)), Pinchin Johnson 16/-... | 49/44, 30/- | 474d) 410 © 
ce sa 4 | 5(a) 15(6) | | British Insulated (21). | 100} 100/— | ... | 4 0 0] | 5 Sen tb Redietion Oecd tl 6) 61/3 | 61/3; ... | 418 0 
4 i .., || 96/3 | 96/3 j ss | 4 © Of}f 67-1 Go/- |i Sh{a) | ; os re I 106/: 3/9 44 06 
} oF oe | | 33/6 || 640) | 6a) | Crompton Tohthecs 5/-| 57/6 | 57/6 |... Th 10 || 115/78) 100/— | 22) taties sea) Or. ‘nut | 1ae| 14/6 | . | 412 oF 
- | | 33/- | 33/-| ... Ni i | 13/6 || t5(a@) | $8§(6)) Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-...... 31 17/461+1/3| 218 0 
§ SIS | Fas | ase) eye | Coed ce (| | NP | ARR TRG 2h) 1200) | Spilers Grate | cory] orm "| 419 
e | 18/6 || T.) (S/-)... || 19/3 | 19/- | —3d | 415 Os) G2/6 | 58/- || 2h(a) |124(0) | Spillers Ord. £1 ......... 6/3 | 45/- | —1/3] 6 1: 
| | 18/6 |) 3¥(a) | 15(6) || Henleys (W. a) | 49/- : 54/3 | 45/6 || 15(c) | 15(c) || Do. Deferred £1 -.. || 46/3 | 45/ ~ 
| 0 34/6 40/6 | Be) S(0) || Johnson & Phillips £1... | 32/6 | 32/6 Pee 4 12 ‘ i 28/741 owe | ND NID |, Swed. Match, B. (kr. 25) | ma at ie 4 . 0 
- 9 35/- 31/14) 6(c) | Fle) |) } Shamma £0 nese { |, 91/6 | 83/3 | 14(b) | 44(a) | Tate and Lyle £1......... oma ig “Ral 3 6 9 
ot | 40 cts | 50 cts.| | eee no par... || $258| sap; +3) ... {|} Fale | 57/6 || Sia) | 5(b) | Tilling, Thos. £1 . Sn ae | 2 8S 
8 02 | $18 | “Sar i°e ‘ “on th & Poole | 67/6 67/6 | ... | 4 8 0 || 97/6! 66/3 || 10(6) | _5(a) || Tobacco Secrts. 10/-) || 70/- | 70/- 4 5 0d 
i a | S27/— |) 9() | = | | commooeee r& Light £1) 27/6 | 28/-| +64) 4 5 9 |) 34/3 | 56/3 || 30(c) | 60(c) | Triplex Safety G. ( ° ) otal tai 6 
Ot 31/6 | 25/6 |) 2(a) 4( ) Britis pew a 33/- | 33/- wolihi ua on 93/- | 81/3 |} 12$(d)| 74(a) | Tube Investments £ eos on 74 216 + 1/10/ 315 6 
| 0 se/9 | 82/- || 4(0) Bris )| Gtyet Leadon 1 Ziv. | 99/-| se) 2 | 4 2 0 | 19/6) 87/6 || 13§() 3f(a) | Turner & Newall £1 |. | 40/--| 41/3 | +1/3| 3 10 0 
6 68 38/— |} 3(a) Clyde ficemealh | 49/- | 49/-| |... 4 7 © || 46/105) 37/9 | 34(a)| 4(b) | Unilever £1........ ae 7; = i. 411 6 
6 51/74) 48/9 || 740) | 31a) ao | 40/- | 39/- | —1/-| 4.11 6 || “Go/4g! 52/- || 74(0) | S(a) | United Dairies £1 ...... | ao/- | 32/6 | +2/6) 3 7 0 
0 45/3 | S8/108) (a) | 510) | | Bamenteoee £1... 34/- | 34) |... | 4 6 0! g4ig'| 24/- || 10(6) | 6h(a) | United (South) Ord. f1| 821 9 | + 4| 4 9 0 
; ot 38/9 32/3 || 2h(a) | 5(d ieee “i | 46/- | 46/- ws Ae eH 10} | 84h} 30(c) | 40(c) | Utd-Tob eee nae. f an 40/- = 1/3] 6 5 0 
. 6t 51/3 | 44/4 |/(g)9$(b ait) || | Metro A Countie fi er | 36/6 | 36/6 | 4 6 O}) 45° | 39/6 | 74(b) | 5(a) | Wien Teens Ord. £1 £ ae i 37/3 |... 416 6 
4/9 | 30/0 || abtay| a4¢o) | | North Fastern Flee. fi || m/-| 328 | 46a) 4 8 2. | 70) S| oe ee eee Ori. 73/9 | 73/9 | 2-9 
4 4 45/9 || G06) | Ala) || North Metropolitan £1 || 48/9x| a8/ex| | 4 2 1 || 43/5 378) Sa) | 80) | Wiggins, Teape O “3 
: | g7/_ sd | $0i| ™ 
1 ae 35/6 || 2$(a) | 54(0) || Scottish vomers? angina a So | i : 2 0 || | Min asf re | axe | +3 630 
0 45/9 | 38/3 || 5(6) | 3(a) en | 81/10}, 55/6 | ssi) 95) Ashanti Goldbelds, wt ae 18/1}| tha $1 & 
) 0 | 25/3 | 25/3 49 3 | 94/3" )6(6)| e74(a) || Burma Corp an 5/3 d| N 
. 27 | 23/8 | $30) | Sit teeta | is0p | tase | 2 | Sas 8) 48 Wad Atle Si Commonwealth Mag. 5/-| 4/10) 5/3 | 44d, ig 0 
» 0 1 s i} 25/- | 25/— | |; 4 7 6 |! 499) /9 || 20(c) a) |, Cons < | +3/9| 8 ¢ 
} 0 26/9 | 23/- || 24(a) 240) '| Newe.-on-Tyne {1 B coco 08g 108} 1539 eI s } Zh) 30(c) || Cons. ‘Mines Selection 10/- 7 37/8 | + ’ ea 3 
3 120 | 107 3(b) | 2h(a) || S. a 1 6 11} || 95(b) | 95(a) || Crown Mines 10/- ...... 35/-x| 67/-xi +2/-| 6 0 0 
, 0 Ht otors and Cycle 41/3 41/3! ... | 312 9F one 60/11}}, 20(c) | 20(c) || Johan. Cons. £1 .......++ | _ ie li 7-1 9 2 0 
2 $2/3 | 40/74] (6) 12,4) Aswood. Equipmt. Oragal| 42/8 45/74) +744) 5 8 0 Felg | 43/1 ae | Rintene Core ft oc.) 12a] taal] ta] 25 0 
a 50/44} 38/9 || S0{c) | 50 O(c) || Austin 8)— oevsoene | So re te Fs oe Tal | 25(a) | Rhokana Corp. {1 ...... ty ait | tat] Na 
» 9 27/6 | 20/6 || Nil | Birm. Sml. Arms {1 i's 00 32h | 17%] a | Nil || Rio Tinto £5 “Gorsi_ | es/- | 67/6 | 42/61 2 5 0 
; 6 37/9 | 30/- ae (0) S94(a)| Dennis Uf we s.00e. S|}... | 411 5) g9/3 | §7/6 || 30(c) | 30(a) || Roan Antelope pr. 5/- 4 8% 9a | 4 2 | 940 
6 33/9 | 25/6 6(c) || Ford Motors {1 .. 2/9 | 34) 215 0) 14g | 8b || 90(6) | 90(a) || Sub Nigel (1 126 fy pa) | | 147/6 | 167/6 | +20/-) 5 1 9 
: 9 4/3 | 2/6 Initia) | 7 ae | '| Guy Motors (1/-) l 66/3 | 410 6 || 995/- | 135/-|| 2/6(a) 6/-() || Union Corp.( d 1o/- | 6h | ge | 4 | Nil 
9 74/9 | 62/6 || 124(b)| 2$(a) | Lucas, J. (£1) ..... | 95/74 97/6 | +1 1014 42 0) “l9H#, 6%) Nil | Nil |) W. ee ' 18/9 | 22/6 | +3/9) Nil 
126/3 | gsi | 8) | asic | } een sdctee Oh Gad Ord. | 36/6 35/9 9d; 6 6 0) gsig| 17/6 || 10(c) | Nil(c) | Wiluna Gold (£1) ...... See As tee 
43/9 | 35/- c orris Mo | 10/- i | Nill enema Unit Trusts Associ 
159 | eae Ha b xi Re ie 73/9 | 763 | +2/6| 5 18 3 | UNIT TRUSTS Latest prices, ete by managers and | Jay "ead 
5 0 80/- | 68/6 a) || Raleig oe Sh)... | 4 4 0 || ——— uly 28, | Compare Jame and Grou 21 
6 a | ‘it 170) 15(b) || Rolls-Royce {1 ......... Petal 05/7 tig oeOll Seeesend@emen | 2 ly 28, | July 21 | Namean Pi oiler: July 21. 
; 4 Sort 124/8'|| bot OL 3 | Stanioad Motes Go. fi | 132/6 | 140/- | +7/6 | 312 0 WT; micipal and Gen eereeeemwerns Rubber & Tin...... 1/9$-1/ 
7 tand. ' ] nn . ; q 
ot 176/3 i Shipping | gf gj-| +3a/ Na | yw saeilenens oe. + 3d | ae . oe 18/9-19/9 | + 3d 
7) 10/44} 7/- ae Nil(¢) || Cairn Line (10/-) ...... | 9 | 0 | | 2 0 0 || 2nd British......... soe nid ee be a Seer 16/3-17/3x| + a. 
} oo Nal | tay? || Glam Line Steamers (£1) | v6 |... | Nil _ | 3rd British......... 2/219 | .. |i Do. Flexibic... | 18/3-19/3| + lid 
es 1e'| esto Hl nae poet i t))..2 3.§ | Serer ae t id | GoldProd-Dep.Rec. | 22/4}x bid tinge 14d 
37/44 28/t04]| Nile 3 P'&O. Deld. (1 +) 8 6 8 i ect et. | asieze- | + 38° | Do. and Seren 24-1974} +. 74d 
2 57144 28/108) Nile) | {e) |! P. &O. and Rubber | enone lon 21/3-22/- re, fe Sees A +1/7} 
* 30/3 | 21/44)| 2 5(c) | Allied Sumatra £1 | $18 0 | SoL&NC Inv. | 21/622/3| +d ee | ous) t | 
ries 3/3 | ast Heh | Se | Anglo-Dutch {1 | 3400 || Bash - faswenss oes | 
5 Oh 53/9 38/3 5(c) ot Bah Lias {1 } 6 9 || Bank-Insur. Uts. wae ONS — 3d “aa. 20/9-21/9 “sy 
oO dej- | asi | Bh | Sis} | Jorehaut Tee £1, 4.2 § | eel eel Lp ieemen caus | umptae | 4 tad 
Fr < ~ oe ei | sry = 316 2 || Invest. Trust Units 16/6-17/6 | De: Ges Ries. | 19/-20/- |... 
; 0 36/6 | 25/6 || Nil(c) 1 Plantations £1 | 4 2 0) Scot. B.LLT. Unts | 17/—18/-x} __... _ Sad Gandsal | tia © ae 
6 6/- 4/6 se Asiatic 2/-. 7's | Seed Sas. 22/72 bid 4+ 3d | Do. Gold ......... erie i 
; 6 36/3 ie Rubber Trust {1 440) British Empire" 10/7 bid + 3d | Prov. Investors .. 16/ 9/14)x 
» 0 5/ll | 4/4 hs Usted Sietiag 3/- id \| Do. B ital +3aq tl Son Shinde 18/1}-19, 
1 0 4 4 0 |} , eg /—-20/— ies ; 3d 
i a in | Anse Eewenaes fi: 85 9) BE ween |B 5a | avait aver| goss | + 
5 z z, ° . | MMESTIC.......2-00+ 
» hen Anglo- 1 National é wotected 
¢ “ab 31/3 || os a? ae Apex (CIvinidad} 5/= w+ | “— National “ AY ea ze ue eta Protected ist ae 3/6 S38 
e i —- fare a7 3/9 tah NT || Do “er” 2. | 19/6-20/-] — 3d || Do. a. 15/6-16/6 
3 12978" Loaaal 5 Sta 224(6)| Burmah OM C1. | wes 340|| Do “D":.. | 203-203 | + 3d || Do. ard..... 
5 57/6 | 41/3 ee 1124(6)| Lobites Oildelds £1...) 1578 | 19/1 ae S80 || Do. Inv. Group. |1574-16/74 to ame ee 
9 Te! 194 [100 Nil ff (| Phoenix OM (se (ae wil . - Op | Century ....-ecs-++- ay = ita pay, eee. bet 18/—-19/- 
. 100) ... | 9+! | a ieee 21, 19/3-20/3 
2 0 fare {06} 1? (a) 13h : Sect Transport £1 = i ae Liv +r S's 0 Giltedged Srvc 183-189 | Do. Todos 199-20 9 
il 172/-| 123 1/3| 5 10 9 | Scottish ...-.-+-0+ t 3d Elec. Industries ... |--19}— 4% 
¥ 68/9 | 49 = 15(0) || VOC Ord 18 | 52/6 | 53/9 | +1/ am | Universal esscavens (21/1$-22/14 Metals and Minerals| 16/6-17/6 | + 3d 
i} sip 4 | I “a” bs axe 
i ; 26/3 | 22/- nea ereeee 29/14 i - 6 0 0 | First Prov. “A” = — Selective | + He 
0 35/— | 29/6 ote || Allied Newspa 1... || 30) | —3d| 515 0} Do. B” | 17/6-18; “ Selective “A”... | 18/--19/- 
DOF 20/3 |16/103 eA || Amal. Dental Def. £1 ..- | So/74| 30/74 411 0|| Do. ee “B* | sareeaee eS 
5 Of 36/3 | 27/- 7(c) || Amal. Metal {1 ......... 2/- | 21/-| |. 5 3 6 | British Genera ; + ld | British Transport 17/—-18)- ae 
Amal. Press (10/-) ....-- ||Capital Securities | 10/3-10/6 17/—-18/—x 
' ; 18) 12/6 : 1K Assocd. Beit. Picture 5/- 21/3 ae | $7 0 | anh “B" a ah i | Bank Insce. & Fin. | 16/6-17/6 
. 110/3| are iil | to Aewoe P Coment £1 = | 943 | 918 ~ijs| 318 0 {|Get wc» | 20a | + Hd | res ea annoy enh 
g 0 85/3 | 72/9 || Sa) | 10(6 oe ee ease | 63/9 | 63/9! ... | 5 0 6 || First Recovery ... share. (g) Includes a S cial Jubilee boavs 
6 0 78/74 | 62/6 |} 1000) ) Ord fi worked on a 30 per cent. basis. (¢) Annas ted on basis of 1 share of 
dividends, (d) Yield free of tax. (r) Calcula bonus. 
6_ 6 (a) Interim dividend. i Fat aiiet (c) east ual dividend rate $2-00 per share. (m) 12.35% basis. (a) Yield worked on a 124% basis. ssa a) SPezal Jubilee bonus. 
7 Ra A tahen at 16 snaas Gone rape: ot Pee ot name Tox © (0) Fidd woqied on 835% ba pcom 18S)— and 38 vee cont dia at Bachange 
957. (©) Last year's dividend equal to, 184% on increased capital on which viel ae ie} par cent. £3 16s. 01. 
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uly 21, Jul uly 29 July 21, July 28, July 29, 
Jur 1857 1887 1937'" 1937 1937 
(Close) (Close) (Latest) M (Close) (Close) (Latest) 
Rails & Trans . Manuf 
Asch xd eT 81z Briggs ............+5 s 43 43 
Balt. and Ohio ...... 27 27 Chrysler ............ 11 111 111 
sin cxsecksemosees Electric Autolite 38: 38 
Can. Pacific ......... 11 11 11{ General Motors 55 54 53 
Ches. and Ohio ...... 37 373 Hudson MotorCar 15 15 15 
Gt. Nthn. Rly. Pf 51 50} Murray Corp. ... 12 13 a 
Illinois Central ...... 25 24 Nash Kelvinator .. ist 18 18% 
N.Y. Central ......... 41 Packard Motor Car 9 9 
ype Bendix Aviation 20 20: 20 
Pennsylvania R.R 38 374 Boeing ane... 33 33 33 
Southern Pac 9 47 47% Douglas t 57 574-578 
Southern Rly. ...... 344 «31 31% United Aircraft... 30 29 89-29% 
Union Pac. _......... 131 129 #128 = Air Retestion a = on 
yhound Cp. New 15 15 1 Allied Chem] xd. 
™ . : : * Col. Carbon ...... 121 121 wt 
Comm. Solvents 14 14 144 
ae 163 160 160 
2. Utilities and Union Carbide ... 101% 101 101 
Communications U.S. Ind. Alcohol 31 32 32 
Am. Waterworks ... 19 203 20% Allis Chalmers ... 66 67 
C’wealth & S’thern 2 3 2j; General Electric... 57} 57 57 
(Cons. Gas of N.Y.) Westinghouse...... 151, = «151 150 
now Cons. Edison 39, 39 38} American Can. xd 106 108 107 
Col. Gas & Electric 13 14 144 Addressograph ... 33 33 ave 
Elec. Bond & Share 18 20 204 Caterpillar ......... 97 (99 98 
Nat. Pwr.and Lt.... 10% 11 11 Cont.Can.xd ... 58% 56 55 
North American ... 27} 27 27 Ingersoll Rand ... 132 130 130 
Pac. Gas & Electric 32} 33 32§ Intntl. Harvester 113§ 113, 113 
Pac. Lighting ...... 45 454 a Johns Manville... 130 132 133 
Pub. Service N.J.... 42 438 433 Am. Radiator ... 21 21g 21k 
Stan. Gas & Elec. ... a 98 9 Corn Products ... 62 62} 62} 
United Corp. ......... 53 55 5 J. I. Case and Co. 175 178 178 
United Gas Imp. xd 113} 144 135 Glidden ............ 45 443 44 
Am. Tel. & Tel. .... 170 172 s Gen.Am.Transpt. 69 68 674 
Int. Tel. and Tel. ... 12 11§ 11g Allied Mills ...... 244 25 25 
Western Union ...... 49 48% 48} Celanese of Amer. 38} 37% 37} 
TEED acnccenteseincucsee 9 9 Ind. Rayon New.. 37} 37} ose 
Radio B. Pref. New 69 67} Colgate Palmolive 18) 18§ 18 
Eastman Kodakxd 180 189 180} 
Gillette xd ......... St 0 14hséid‘AK 
Lambert Co. ...... 20 193 one 
3. Extractive and eee 2 84 85 
Metal Industries 20th Century Fox 36; 36} 36} 
= Rolling _ ve oot 364 37 
th. Steel xd ...... 3 934 94 . 
Beth. Steel Pref.xd 119} 118 Cae ssant 
Ue sted eee ret ia stat MontgomeryWard 63, 62 62 
US. Steel Pref... 196, 196) 196g J-C-PenneyCo. 97¢ 97) 98 
Alsska junssusd... 12 11¢ 12 seas Rocbuckzd 94 = S05 608 
American Metal 52 50 et ae stesee 274 12 
American Smelting 93} 93 92 a oo = a ‘= 
Anaconda ............ . 2&4 - -— 2 2 
Bohn Aluminium 43 433 43 MR leccsnccsccce t ~“ ? 
Cerro de Pasco ...... 75 743 — asena - 37% = 
Int. Nickel ............ 64 64g—Ss«GS,—~S«KrogerGrocery... 21g 22 21% 
Kennecott xd......... ma @ 4 =e = 7 2 
Patifio Mines ......... oo. a coe Se ee ee 
Texas Gulf Sulph.... 38% 39} oom Brands.. 1 z 2 
US. Smelt. xd ...... 92 90 Am.TobaccoB. 80 824 82% 
Vanadium Corp. ... 30 233 Liggett Myers B... 100 101} = 1015 
Atlantic Refining xd 31 of 295 oe reuinaees 21% 21% 213 
Phillips Petcoleum... 61? 61 61. ReynoldsTob.B.x Sig 525 52 
Shell Union ......... — 
Shell Union Pref... 104, 1044 104, Schenley Distillers 44 43 43 
Socony Vacuum ... 21 21 21 6. Finance 
Stand. Oil Calif, ... 445 44 444 CommercialCredit 62; 61} 61 
Stand. Oi N.J........ 71h 70 70k Atlas Corp. ...... ee Se 
Texas Corp. xd ...... t 63} 63; Com.Invest.Trust 66} 65} 66 





CAPITAL ISSUES 


TueE stags have been drinking their fill up to the eve of the 
holiday. The Jrag loan provided an obvious attraction, with 
its sizeable yield of £5 Is. 8d. to redemption and a flat 
yield of 43 per cent. As we point out on page 254, Iraq is a 
youthful kingdom with an untried investment record, but the 
loan is in principle well secured, and has evidently attracted 
buyers for mixing purposes. The queue of municipal borrowers has 
again moved up—on this occasion following a £3} millions issue 
by Middlesex County Council, of which, however, half has been 
taken firm, This is a bigger operation than the market would 
have welcomed even a week ago, particularly at a point over 
par, but the borrower enjoys high standing, and stronger 
market conditions ensured its prompt subscription. Aynott and 
Harrison have offered 4s. shares at 5s. This company in- 
corporates two precision engineering and die-casting concerns, 
and its profits record follows the familiar recovery pattern. 
The company has a small capital, but its industrial connections 
appear to be extensive. The shares are of principal interest to 
the speculative operator. Lea-Francis Engineering issues 
720,000 2s. shares at par, for which permission to deal will be 
sought of the Birmingham Stock Exchange. The prospectus 
which shows that British Mutual Banking Company are acting 
for the issue, discloses that the business taken over from a 
concern of similar name has been operating at a loss for some 
years under receivership. Applicants, therefore, must recog- 
nise the speculative nature of the new undertaking, and 
should consider the possibility that the Birmingham Stock 
Exchange might decide to postpone the grant of facilities 
until the results of the first year’s trading of the new company 
were available. A statement for information only has been 
published by Victory Real Estate Company. : 


TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 
National Savings Certificates Net Sales, Week ended July 24, 1937: Dr. £100,009 


Nominal New 
— — Money 

£ 

To the Publlic..............ccccccccreeeceeeeerereeenenes 4,647,000 ane 4, 
To Shareholders Peccnesonvovessesconsencesosssoves 1,861,197 190,000 i seneg 
By Stock Exchange Introduction. pesbeecooeoodese 30, a 127,750 
By EE « cccpsschabenceundieenoetlt 1,071,787 as 1,777'269 
tal Raised— otal offered for 8u 

Sate Sat Including Excluding Tocked ee 

sane na Conversions Conversions Convent 


£ 
1937 (New Basis) ... 397,789,816 349,556,645 Whole Year (New Basis) — é 
1937 (Old Basis)..... 249,801,271 204,200,035 1936... 642,017,245 494,139,785 
1936 (New Basis) ... 308,159,502 214,491,514 1935... 698,313,125 357,525,440 


1936 (Old Basis)..... 210,782,623 118,398,536 | Whole Year (Old Basis)— 
January 1 to date (Old Basis)— 1936... 402,470,003 255,570,993 
BUT ciel sclechemdes 247,335,299 122,352,226 | 1935... $48,351,393 236 147.637 
Fe Rarecnpe ot 288,579,794 114,057,056 | 1934... 410,980,300 189,108 709 
SEED «snsibicebentand i 281,630,013 | 1933... 467,921,500 244,780,500 
1928... 683,000,056 369,058,073 
Destination of Capital (Excluding Conversions) 
British Empire 
United (excluding Foreign 
Kingdom United Kingdom) Countries Total 
January 1 tol ate— £ { 
1937 (New Basis) ...... 296,742,004 49,756,282 3,258,359 349,756,645 
1937 (Old Basis)......... 186,921,296 15,786,239 1,492,500 204,200,035 


Nature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 


Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 
January 1 to date— £ £ 
1937 (New Basis) ...... 159,917,760 24,003,472 165,835,413 349,756,645 
1937 (Old Basis)......... 145,852,092 15,811,204 42,536,739 204,200,035 
1936 (New Basis) ...... 76,100,229 28,094,600 110,296,685 214,491,514 
1936 (Old Basis)......... 62,552,798 14,267,182 41,578,556 118,398,536 
Whole Year (Old Basis) — 
Si edubwiskesteeeesl shines 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158,100 
Psasecnencsnscevasbacios 222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 
Pi ncennscsescccnvetantdsne 102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 169,108,700 
Pe biancsccnccesdeudveebses 167,185,509 31,696,741 37,265,387 236,147,637 
Ei adshonsaseessensadaians 160,521,116 24,423,647 70,626,230 255,570,993 
Whole Year (New Basis) — 
Pi bsassucosguhsineecivinies 193,599,713 48,806,822 115,118,905 357,525,440 
Sswsessnansuniacebes 184,255,833 41,580,731 268,303,201 494,139,765 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


Middlesex County Council.—Issue of £3,500,000 34 per cent. 
stock at {101 per cent. First payment {1 15s. per cent., April 1, 
1938. Proceeds for capital expenditure. Redeemable at par 
April 1, 1962, or after April 1, 1957, at three months’ notice. 
Rateable value, April 1, 1937, £19,386,300. Population, 1931 Census, 
1,638,728. Mid-1936 estimate, 1,940,400. Net debt, March 31, 1937, 
£17,729,680. Lists closed 9.5 a.m., July 29th. Oversubscribed. 


Lea-Francis Engineering (1937), Ltd.—Issue of 720,000 2s. 
shares at par. Acquires Lea and Francis, Ltd., motor-car, motor- 
cycle and cycle manufacturers of Coventry. Assets acquired: 
freehold premises, plant and loose tools, £31,561; jigs, drawings, 
stocks valued by directors at £31,439. Total valuation, £63,000. 
Premises acquired for £20,000. Machinery, plant, designs, etc., 
acquired for £46,500, of which £8,500 cash and £46,500 in 2s. shares. 
Estimated profits, assuming sale of 1,000 cars, £21,000. Working 
capital £31,000. Contracts received value exceeding £100,000. 
List closed 9.1 a.m. July 28th. 


BY OFFERS FOR SALE 


Kingdom of Iraq.—Baring Brothers and Company offer for 
sale {1,000,000 44 per cent. sterling bonds at £94 per cent. Secured 
by a first charge upon all revenues from the exploitation of petroleum 
and allied products. ‘Iraq is an independent sovereign State. 
Redeemable by January 5, 1952, by cumulative semi-annual sinking 
fund of 5 per cent. per annum for purchase of bonds not exceeding 
par, or at 102 from July, 1942, to January, 1947, at two months 
notice, and at par thereafter. There is no public debt. Receipts 
in dinars (1 dinar = £1), 1935-36, 5,357,502; expenditure, 4,413,016. 
1936-37 (provisional) : receipts, 5,984,496; expenditure, 4,611,027. 
Lists closed 9.50 a.m. July 28th. Heavily oversubscribed. 


Arnott and Harrison, Ltd.—Offer for sale of 375,000 4s. 
ordinary shares at 5s. per share. Manufacturers of special tools and 
equipment. Combined profits of company and Peter Brasshouse, 
Ltd. (fully-owned subsidiary) : August 11, 1934, to August 31, 1935, 
£11,408; year to August 31, 1936, £19,142; ten months to June 30, 
1937, £27,272. Net assets acquired (excluding goodwill) £88,497 
for £95,000, payable £65,000 in cash and £30,000 in shares. Under- 
writers’ Trust, Ltd., subscribes for 375,000 4s. ordinary shares at 
4s. 9}d. per share net. List closed 9.1 a.m. July 28th. Over 
subscribed. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Victory Real Estate Company, Ltd.—Issued capital, 162,732 
10s. shares. Cost price of all the company’s properties, comprising 
24 blocks in London suburbs and the Home Counties, £280,190. 
New properties to the value of {52,700 have been purchased since 
the beginning of the year. Properties valued at £293,468 (¢ 133,680 
freehold, £159,788 leaseholds). Average life of leases, 60 years. 
Profits, after depreciation, years to July 31: 1935, £6,664; 1936, 
£6,682; 5 months to end of 1936, £2,930. Ordinary dividends, 
1934-35, 74 per cent.; 1935-36, 6} per cent.; 5 months to end of 
1936, 3 per cent. Total assets, December 31, 1936, £252,672. 
Messrs Kitching and Tabraham to subscribe for 32,000 10s. shares 
at par, with option until November 18 to subscribe at par for 37,268 
unissued shares. 
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PRIVATE PLACING 


London and Clydesdale Trust.—A line of £100,000 33 per cent. 
debenture stock, 1960-70, has been bought by Capel and Company, 
and placed at 100, free of stamp and commission, including about 
two months’ accrued interest. 


BONUS ISSUE 


Brightside Foundry and Engineering Company.—Ordinary 
shareholders registered August 2lst are to receive bonuses of one 
ordinary for every two ordinary shares held. A further 25,000 £1 
ordinary shares are offered at 40s. per share in proportion of one 
for every four held. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


Cow and Gate.—lIssue of 200,000 7} per cent. preference shares 
at 28s. 6d. each (one new share for every two shares held on 
July 22nd). 

Maritime Shipping and Trading.—Issue of 150,000 3s. 


ordinary shares at par (one share for each share held). Issue for 
purpose of reducing bank overdraft. 


Ransomes and Rapier.—lIssue of 59,000 10s. ordinary shares at 
17s. 6d. (one new share for every eight ordinary shares held on 
July 15th). 

Savory and Moore.—Issue of 38,697 6 per cent. cumulative {1 
preference to shareholders and debenture stockholders at 21s. 6d. 
each (to rank for dividend from July 1, 1937). 


Selama (Malaya) Rubber.—lIssue of 55,000 2s. shares at 
2s. 6d. each (one new share for every ten held July 20th). 


Siginting (Negri Sembilan) Rubber.—Issue of 600,000 2s. 
shares at 2s. 1$d. each (12 new shares for very 13 held July 12th). 


Covent Garden Properties Company, Ltd.—Issue of 650,000 
ordinary shares of £1 each at 26s. 6d. per share (one new for every 
ordinary share held). 


Palestine Electric Corporation, Ltd.—lIssue at par of 500,000 
4} per cent. second redeemable cumulative {1 preference shares. 
Proceeds for completion of Reading power-house and extensions of 
= and transmission lines. Further issue of capital probable 
ater. 


Van Emden (Dutch Guiana) Gold Mines.—lIssue of 50,000 
shares of 5s. each at 21s. each, one new share for every seven held. 
Issue to provide funds to bring Mayo Concession to initial production 
stage. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 
Allen West and Company.—The directors are arranging to 


repay the first and second debentures, bank overdraft, guaranteed’ 


overdraft of a subsidiary company, etc. They offer 470,000 ordinary 
shares of 5s. at par and £225,000 44 per cent. first mortgage deben- 
ture stock at 99 per cent. Shareholders can apply for three new 
ordinary shares for every 10 ordinary shares held. 


LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 




















Stock or Share Issue | paid | July 21, 1937 | July 28, 1937 
price 
Allied Newspapers Ord. 20/-............... 33/- | 33/-| 3/3-2/9 dis 29/9-30/3 
Do. 64% Ist Pref. 20/-... | 27/6 | 27/6 | 1/14-1/44 pm 28/6-29/~ 
Australia 34% 1950-52 .........ccccccceeees 96 21} 14—§ dis 3-4 dis 
Blackpool $$% Stl. ............ccccssecsees 100 25 #4 pm 14-14 pm 
Boulton and Paul 54% Pref. 20/—......... 20/- | 10/- 9/0-9/3 9/14-9/44 
Brotherhood (Peter) Ord. 10/—............ 25/- 10/- 5/3-5/9 pm 4/9-5/3 pm 
Do. 54% Pref. 20/—...... 20/- | 10/- 2/3-—2/9 pm 2/6-3/— pm 
Cape Town ita iE 98 28 t-te pm 4-14 pm 
Colette (7.) Ord, Ahm ©... .csecccssesesscsecece 6/- | 6/-| 5/104-6/4} 5/104-6/44 
hester Hotel 44% Deb. ............... 97 35 3-2 dis 24-14 dis 
Fenner (J. H.) Ord. 5/—..........00..0000000 7/- 7/- 6/10}-7/14 6/6-6/9 
Do. 5$% Pref. 20/— ............06 20/- | 20/- 19/9-20/3 19/9-20/3 
OIE cccrncksiscchersocssacicineces 101 5 sis 4-# pm 
Grassmoor 6% Pref. £1 ..........c.ceceeseee 21/- | 21/- al 3d-9d pm 
First Conv. Invest. Trust OA Sees eae iaes fa aa 22/10$-23/4§ | 22/10}-23/4} 
Grimsby, etc. Water 3§% .......000.0000--. 99 99 994-99} 99}-100 
Imperial Airways £1 ........ss0cs0.ss0ce0s se we | 2/1$-2/7} pm | 1/10}-2/43 pm 
Kelly and Kelly Ord. 4/— .................. Nid i 4/—4/3 3/103—4/14 
LCC. 38% 1956-62 ........ccceccecseceses 100} | 754 | #-i# pm 13-2 pm 
Lindsay Parkinson Pref. 20/- ............ 20/-— | 20/- 21/6—22/- 20/ rota /4t 
Mallinson (Wm.) 54% Pref. {1 ............ 20/6 | 20/6 | 21/6-22/- | 21/10}-22/44 
Do, 6% Pret.lOfa oo... ccceees 10/- | 10/- bie 9/9-10/3 
Met. Water Sydney 4% Debs... 100 | 30 14-i} dis 1-1} dis 
Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/—.................. 5/- | 5/- | 9/4$-9/10} 9/3-9/9 
. 5% Ist Deb, ............ 99 25 3-24 dis 3}-3} dis 
Pelpervo Tis BIG... .oceccecelorccheoceccecce > es 3/0-3/6 3/14-3/74 
Rippingilles TN i cinisswthenshes g/-| 9/- we 7/9-8/3 
Salts (Saltaire) 5% Loan .................. eh i bie 1 dis—par 
Steel Corporation of Bengal 44% Deb.... |£100 | 20 24-2} pm 13-2} pm 
ee (H.) 44% Debs.........-00....... 100 | 50 ios j-1} pm 
n Cinema Subsidiary Props. 5% 
Pl acct ee Dy | aoj/-| 10/-| — 9/3-9/9 9/6-10/- 











OIL OUTPUTS 


APEX (TRintDaD) Or_F1eLps, Ltp.—The results for June are as follows : 
Oduction of oil, 32,150 tons; deliveries, 38,330 tons. Production has 
en affected by the closing down of operations during the oilfields strike ; 
1S now understood that the men are on the point of returning to work. 

Tue Attock Or Company, Lrp.—Production for May, 23,228 barrels. 

uction for June, 23,228 barrels. 

Tue British BuRMAH PETROLEUM Co., Lrp.—A cablegram has been 
received from Burma reporting the production of crude oil by this company 
a8 42,301 barrels for the month of June, 1937. 

British ContRoLLeD Oi-rietps, Lrp.—Production for jue, 57,691 

els. Shipments for June, 39,285 barrels. Production for the week 
ended July oth, 13,671 barrels. Production for the weck ended July 17th, 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate % per Annum, except where marked % or Stated in Cash 

































































Total 
* Interim} Date of | Comparison 
Name of Company or Pay- with 
¢ Final | ment Last Year | Latest | Previous 
Year Year 
RAILWAYS % % 
London & North-Eastern Railway : ; 
4%.Non-cum. Ist Pref. Stk. ... 1%*| Aug. 14 Nil* — 
5% Red. Pref. 1955 ............... 14%*)| Aug. 14 Nil® 
Metropolitan Rly. Surplus Lands 1g%* ee Same 
Southern a ME détveupne 2%*| Aug. 11 1%* 
AN KS 
Bank of New South Wales ......... (s)6/- p.s.| Aug. 26 | (s) 5/- p.s.* 
Canadian Bank * Commerce ...... 2% | Sept. 1 Same 
INSURANCE 
Employers’ Liability Assurance 30%*}| Sept. 24 Same 
TEA AND RUBBER 
Kepitigalla Rubber .................. ‘us Aug. 17 ste | 4°16 
MINING 
I bad sila dcnaciaeekevennes 5%*| Aug. 6} Same a oad 
Southern Siamese Tin Aug. 12 First 8 Nil 
OTHER COMPANIES 
Adticaes TROIS. o..ic-cceccetersescs. 10%*} Aug. 28 Same 
Artizans and General Dwellings... 3%* Sept. 9 Same wie eae 
Associated British Picture ......... 11%t ose 74%t 18 123 
Associated Provincial Picture... 4% +t ain Same 6 6 
Baddington’s Breweries ............ 23%% a... Same ae di 
Baird (William) and Co. ............ 10%t ose wy | 13 16 
Bairds and Dalmellington .......... 4%* | Aug. 12 | Nil* Sige ‘ 
Bearpark Coal and Coke............. 5%* | Aug. 12} 2%* eee ‘ 
Belfast Ropework —............ce0005 ST ats | ai 54 5 
SI BID ios cin ncaceenecaseveses 5%* | ae Same eee oe 
Bolding (John) and Sons 5%*| Aug. 11 | Same jae aa 
Bridgewater Estates .......... sae 3%° ica Same oie eee 
Braby (Frederick) and Co. ......... ae Sept. 1 ade san | a 
Pe I io ctnsinsciietstsicesxss 84%* wt Same ome a 
Cambuhy Coffee and Cotton ....... th Aug 24 | ae | 7 Nil 
City of Buenos Ayres Tramways | 1/3p.s.*| Aug. 16 | Same aes a 
City of London Electric ............ 34%*| Sept. 30 Same 
Civil Service Co-operative Trust .. 2%* ees 14%° ‘ | eee 
Clifford Motor Components ...... 10%+ ese ia 15 7+ 
Consett Spanish Ore ...,.............. as wg 5 wes } 10 10 
Davis and Timmins .................. (a) 10%* bes | 5%°* one eon 
Dublin United Tramways ..,........ . wee | Same pe ee a 
Eburite Containers .................. %* | Sept. 1 | on eee as 
Enfield Cable Works ............... Yo*| wee Same vee fate 
E.N.V. Engineering ....... hy oH 4%* mics ei 
NEE ths a saceninnns cdaansvacivensecese % July < Same . ed ne 
Gabriel Wade and English ......... ey | Aug. 12 on 8 5 
Gas Light and Coke Co. ............ Sz* | Same a ‘gash 
Greenwood (John) Millers ......... T%t} nae | 6% t 12 | 11 
IE Ss ctnahiiewtpscactinavasanetas \(a) 74%*| Aug. 31 | 33%* “ = 
Heenan Beddow and Sturmey .... 5%* | Aug. 16} ons a: a - 
Hillhead Hughes ..................... 5%* | Aug. 14} Same en ee 
Hoffnung (S.) and Company ....... eee ove | 74 5 
Imperial Tobacco (Great Britain (cd 
I aici aaa nebbieraieiees | $73%* | Sept. 1 | Same on oes 
Jones’ Sewing Machine ............ 3%t oe | Same 6 6 
Kendall and Gent.................0006: 5%" ane oe wee eee 
A BA cise cacrccconsis 4% Sept. Same | ea a 
Linen Thread 30) * ca | Same os ad 
Liverpool Daily Post, etc. ......... | 10%*| | Same ei aaa 
London Associated Electricity ... es Same bee vee 
London Commercial Sale Rooms... | 5%*| Aug. 19 Same pen ois 
Mic Nemsere Bel CO. cess csccccccccees $23 ed one | Same wer ese 
BN ND TIE so iectisnnescaccaceseee 4%*| maw | Same vee a 
New Monckton Collieries ......... ote Aug. 31 | in 4} 23¢ 
Norton and Biddulph Collieries.... | 5%* | Sept. 1 | 23%* ee 
Nuttall’s Breweries ................+ | S%t] ve | S$ | 23 
Parkes (Josiah) and Sons ......... 4%*| Aug. 12 | sa | eee 
UY ITER, -danecapanncunsesnsuasave 5* | Aug. 31 | Same a 
PE BE cidscrcccecccnssaccceseres eo ese iia 109 | 923 
Prices Trust ee cecccccecevcecceces 314%F see | 224 %t | 45 30 
IE sinks nesetasjanciectisascceve nde ne - Same a ‘ia 
MNES TD dcachncanecsinesiossi | 23%*%| July 30 | Same “ oe 
ND IN ia ci scncisbienetesessens | 24%* | Sept. 1 Nil* “ oe 
Rowton Houses _ ........cccccsseeeees | d}ons Sept. 30 | Same ves 
Ryder and Son (1920) ............... a Aug. 9 aes 5 5 
SeNG OBEN si cnsiscccsccecesnss 2%* | Aug. 31 | Same ee ie 
Scottish Waggom..........:....se.seeee | a | Same ove ose 
Second Clydesdale Investment ... | 3%t} Aug. 12 | 2%+¢ 5 4 
Second Scottish Western Investmt. | a | Aug. 12 | aes 4 3 
Sheffield Pure Ice ............:..00+0+ | 5%+| Aug. 4] Same ;} 10 10 
South Suburban Gas ..............6 | 3%° wii Same pose | 
Squirrel Confectionery ............ | $5%*! Aug. 31 | Cans + .- 
Stephen Smith and Company....... | 7$% ves Same 124 123 
Sunderland and South Shields | 349%° | Sept. 1 ' 
PEE buuabattinsdcsaccestasccceneniese | 33% Sept. 1 | Same ous 
Third Guardian Trust 2%* wa % TA nn 
Third Scottish American Trust ... | 13%t | ee. "7 | 12%t ; | 7 
TFoamo0d amd SOmS  ....cccccecesecees oad Sept. 4) pag 
United Grain Elevators ............ | $23%°* a Same te oe 
United States Investment ......... 2404 | Aug. 14 | W%* | + | os 
Vad Products ...cescccccccrecscvsvees Ad ee aes ht exe 
We I | occiircsetsacnccsncece 30%* oe Same B) Seah 
Walker (Peter) and Robert Cain... 2%*| Aug. 31 Nil* ee Ok ae 
Wandsworth and District Gas...... 33%° des Same eee oe 
Westminster Chambers............... } 5%* | Aug. 14 Same én oa 
White (John) Impregnable Boots | 5%*| Aug. 14 | 3t%* a | eee 
TIN is cccenkecnincvigpevaces | Se? a Same pte 9 Soe 
| ' j 
i ne sedlialinnnnl tiie nteremneneraianeahinenenanareirhemeeincemnntbseitir tienen 


} Free of income tax. (a) Paid on a larger capital. (s) Australian currency. 


JOHN GREENWOOD MILLERS (1934).—Final dividend 7 per _cent. against 
6 per cent., making 12 per cent. for year against 11 per cent. Net profit £59,289 against 
£51,576. 

BAIRDS AND DALMELLINGTON.—First interim dividend of 4 per cent. on 
ordinary shares. 

ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES TRUST.—Distribution of 6’d. per unit, free of 
income tax, payable July 30th, representing income received during half-year ended 
June 30, 1937. With the 3d. per unit, free of tax, paid for the preceding half-year, makes 
92d. tax free. : 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES.— Quarterly dividend 6s. per share against 
5s. per share payable in Australian currency. 

BEARPARK COAL AND COKE,.— Interim dividend increased from 2 per cent. to 
5 per cent. 

CAMBUHY COFFEE AND COTTON ESTATES.—First dividend on ordinary 
shares of 7 per cent. 

ST—“B’*’ UNIT.—Eighth income distribution for 
Ee ey oe to July 15, 1937, 8°631d. net per sub-unit, payable August 16, 
1937. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





COMHLUCHT SIUICRE 


EIREANN, TEORANTA 


(IRISH SUGAR COMPANY) 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


DR J. H. HINCHCLIFF’S ADDRESS 


The annual ordinary general meeting of Cémhlucht Siticre 
Ejreann, Teoranta, was held on July 22, 1937, in Dublin. 

Dr J. H. Hinchcliff (the chairman) presided. 

The Chairman said:—I have much pleasure in proposing the 
adoption of the directors’ report for the year ended April 30th 
last and of the balance sheet and profit and loss account which 
are appended thereto. A copy of the report and accounts was 
furnished to each shareholder last month and, with your per- 
mission, I will take the report as read. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


The trading profit for the year under review, namely £287,935, 
is approximately {17,800 higher than that of the previous year. 
At our meeting last July I explained the necessity for the pro- 
vision made in the 1935-36 accounts for depreciation of premises 
and plant, and you will observe that, in the accounts before you, 
a like provision of over £148,000 has again been made. Deben- 
ture stock interest amounting to £31,000 includes the service for 
a full year of the second issue of debenture stock made during the 
course of the previous year, and is, therefore, £4,844 higher than 
the corresponding figure in the previous year’s accounts. A fur- 
ther sum of {60,000 has been placed to the reserve for sinking 
fund and general purposes as against {40,000 a year ago and if, 
at to-day’s meeting, you approve of your directors’ recommenda- 
tions relative to the payment of dividends, the amount carried 
forward will be £52,030, i.e. £5,637 more than was brought 
forward. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


With regard to the balance sheet, there are but few items 
which call for comment. I mentioned a year ago that no further 
issue of capital was contemplated and the amount of issued share 
and loan capital remains the same. The liabilities in respect of 
sundry icreditors, including bank overdraft, reserve, etc., at 
£321,411, are less by £130,960 than in the previous balance sheet. 
The liability of £15,500 for debenture interest was, of course, 
discharged on the due date, namely, May 1st last. On the other 
side of the balance sheet, you will find stock-in-trade, valued at 
£931,003, is up by £21,775. With regard to this item I shoulds 
mention that the changes in sugar duties, which became effective 
on June rst last, involved a reduction on and from that date of 
Is. 2d. per cwt. in your company’s sale price, and this reduction 
is reflected in the valuation placed on the stock of sugar in hand 
at the date of the balance sheet. The usual seasonal expansion of 
your company’s cash resources has taken place since the date of 
the accounts under review. Save when changes in duties and 
price are imminent, sugar goes into consumption with remarkable 
uniformity month by month and the realisation of your company’s 
sugar stock proceeds with the same regularity. Though the 
balance sheet shows only £103 cash on hand on April 30th last, 
the bank overdraft, which was of a temporary and seasonal 
nature, was paid off shortly after the close of the accounting 
year and your company’s liquid assets then again became repre- 
sented by actual cash in place of sugar. 


INCREASED DELIVERIES OF BEET 


The total quantity of beet delivered under contract by 30,082 
farmers to your four factories last campaign was 590,311 tons, 
an increase of 27,137 tons as compared with the previous cam- 
paign. The deliveries represented the produce of 57,608 statute 
acres. The average yield, in terms of factory weight, was 10.25 
tons per statute acre as against a corresponding figure of 10.38 
tons for the 1935 crop. The 1936 yield, particularly on heavy 
low-lying soils, was adversely affected by the high rainfall 
experienced last summer. Weather conditions last autumn and 
early winter were, however, more favourable to the ripening of 
beet than were those experienced in the two previous seasons, 
and the average sugar content of the entire deliveries to your 


factories last campaign was 17.5 per cent., while that of the 
1935-36 deliveries was 17.17 per cent. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF SUGAR 


Such trouble as was experienced with the steam turbines at two 
of your factories last campaign, about which there were alarmist 
reports, but which occasioned only temporary disorganisation of 
manufacturing operations, is not altogether of an exceptional 
nature. Save for that interruption, to obviate a recurrence of 
which all practicable steps have been taken, and for a fire in the 
Thurles pulp store, manufacturing operations proceeded normally 
and smoothly throughout the campaign. Because of the larger 
quantity of beet worked last season and of the superior sugar 
content of the beet, a larger quantity of sugar was manufactured, 
the total production, in terms of white sugar, for the 1936-37 
campaign being 86,314 tons as against 78,911 tons in the previous 
campaign. 


REDUCTIONS IN SALE PRICE OF SUGAR 


On August 1st last both Customs and Excise duties on white 
sugar were reduced by 2s. 4d. per cwt., i.e. by a farthing per 
lb., and your company’s sale price and also, in turn, the re 
tailers’ prices were reduced to the like extent. When, however, 
the Excise duty was further reduced by 1s. 2d. per cwt., i.e. by 
one-eighth of a penny per !b., on June rst last your company 
agreed to reduce their sale price by 2s. 4d. per cwt., or a 
farthing per lb. Since our last meeting the wholesale and retail 
prices of granulated sugar have, therefore, been reduced by a 
half-penny per lb. Your company’s terms and conditions relative 
to the sale of sugar have not, however, been materially altered 
in other respects. You will recollect that under the provisions 
of the Sugar (Control of Imports) Act, 1936, your company has 
since May, 1936, been charged with the import of all the sugar 
required to supplement home production. This branch of your 
company’s business has been operated smoothly and efficiently. I 
should, however, again remind you that all profits accruing to 
your company from the sale of imported sugar have to be re 
mitted to the Government. 


CURRENT YEAR’S CROP PROSPECTS 


I will now advert to a few matters which relate to the current 
accounting year or which are of a general nature. The acreage 
of beet allotted under contract last spring was 60,484. An in- 
creased acreage was allotted in the Carlow factory district from 
which applications for acreage were far in excess of the area avail- 
able. The weather last spring was unfavourable to the prepara 
tion of the land either for beet or for other root crops and 
particularly so in the case of the heavier or stronger soils. Up to 
a fortnight or so ago, the condition of the 1937 crop was not 4s 
promising as that of the 1936 crop at the corresponding date. 
This was due to late sowing which, as I have already indicated, 
was unavoidable, and also to damage caused in many parts of 
the country and, I regret to say, throughout the Tuam factory 
district, by an attack of mangel or beet fly shortly after the crop 
had brairded. The current season’s crop has benefited from the 
warmer weather which we have experienced during the past 
fortnight or so and the outlook for a satisfactory yield is now 
much more promising. The realisation of that promise depends, of 
course, almost entirely on the nature of the weather during the 
coming few weeks. 


SUCCESSFUL TRAINING OF IRISH NATIONALS 


At previous meetings, I have referred to the steps taken by your 
directors in connection with the training of Irish nationals for the 
higher technical posts in your factories which have hitherto beet 
occupied by alien technologists who, I am glad to report, have 
rendered your company excellent service. You will recollect that, 
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under a scholarship scheme to which your company contributed, 
it was arranged for six honours graduates in chemistry to take a 
special course of study in the School of Sugar Manufacture of the 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow, and that these young men 
entered your company’s service in September, 1934. I am now 
pleased to say that all but one, who had to relinquish his work 
for a time because of health reasons, were promoted some months 
ago to the grade of shift engineer and will, therefore, have charge 
of the operation of the factories during their respective shifts in 
the coming campaign. It is also gratifying to report the successful 
operation of your company’s apprenticeship scheme which, as you 
will recollect, was devised in co-operation with the Department 
of Education and the Department of Industry and Commerce for 
the training of young men in sugar cooking and the skilled trades 
and crafts applicable to the beet sugar industry. 


PROPAGATION OF SUGAR BEET SEED 


I referred a year ago to the small commercial scale experiment 
on the propagation of sugar beet seed which your company had 
undertaken and which was commenced at six centres last year. 
As the seed harvest will not take place until late summer or 
autumn, I am not in a position to forecast the outcome of this 
trial. It was extended this season by the inclusion of six new 
centres and a half-acre plot was sown with elite seed last month 
at each of the twelve centres. Pending the result of this trial, 
and in furtherance of your board’s policy, a reserve of approxi- 
mately a normal year’s supply of imported seed has been main- 
tained and, in case of emergency, this would serve for two years. 


INCREASED PRICES FOR COMPANY’S REQUIREMENTS 


I have already alluded to the changes in sugar duties and the 
reduction in your company’s sale price for sugar, which came 
into operation on June rst last, and have indicated that this 
reduction in price is reflected in the accounts before you, for it 
was taken into account when the stock of sugar in hand was 
valued. The change will, of course, operate as regards the entire 
production during the coming campaign. As you are doubtless 
aware, there has been a general advance in the price of most 
manufacturing requisites and, in common with other concerns, 
your company has been obliged to purchase much of its require- 
ments of iron, steel, timber, chemicals, coal, etc., at the higher 
prices now obtaining. Most of the boiler-house coal is obtained 
from home collieries—in fact, your company has taken all the 
suitable coal which these collieries could supply—and I am glad 
to say that the main supplies of imported coal for the coming 
campaign were purchased on favourable terms some months ago. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


The results of the year’s operations, as set out in the accounts 
before you, could not have been achieved without the loyal and 
efficient co-operation of the staff of all grades at the Head Office 
and at the factories. All have shown a keen interest in their 
work and have willingly and cheerfully responded to the calls 
made upon them. On behalf of your board, I would again 
tender thanks to them. 


CHAIRMAN’S RETIREMENT 


From the report before you, you will have observed that under 
the articles of association it fell to me, as a director appointed 
by the Minister for Finance, to retire this year from the board. 
I intimated to the Minister that I did not seek reappointment and 
that I desired to relinquish my post in the company’s service, 
and he has been good enough to accede to my wish and to 
arrange for my resumption of duties in the Civil Service. This 
's, therefore, the last occasion on which I shall have the honour 
of presiding at a general meeting of your company. I have been 
associated with the company throughout all its stages for, as 
some of you know, I served as a member of the committee which 
Was responsible for much of the preliminary work which led up 
‘o its establishment. I have, therefore, derived much satisfaction 
from being able to report to you, year after year, the continued 
Progress and success of the undertaking in the launching and 
direction of which I have been privileged to participate. I am 
Conscious of and grateful for the assistance rendered me on many 
°ceasions, in my capacity as chairman of your board, not only 
by my colleagues, but also @y the Ministers and the State Depart- 
ents with whom your company’s affairs have brought me into 
Psa Though I shall no longer be associated with the com- 
Pany it has, needless to say, my earnest hopes for its continued 
Progress, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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McDOUGALLS TRUST, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The fourth annual general meeting of McDougalls Trust, 
Limited, was held, on the 28th instant, at the registered offices, 
3 Thames House, Queen Street Place, London, Mr Kenneth A. E. 
Moore (the chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: —The trading 
profit of McDougalls, Limited, for the year ended March 31, 1937, 
amounted to £260,340, as compared with {208,044 in the previous 
year, and as compared with average profits of £160,842 disclosed 
in the prospectus issued in 1933. I make this comparison to 
emphasise the statement in the directors’ report that last year 
was ‘‘ an exceptionally good year’’ in the literal sense of those 
words. As a matter of fact, both profits and sales constituted a 
record. 

During the past year the wheat market has been subject to 
violent fluctuations, and we have had no alternative but to adjust 
our selling prices both upwards and downwards from time to time 
during the period. McDougalls Self Raising Flour is retailed as 
a proprietary article principally in bags of from 1 lb. to 3 Ib. in 
weight, and so far as possible we avoid alterations in our selling 
prices because, apart from any other aspect of the matter, the 
currency of this country does not lend itself to fine adjustments 
in the retail price of such small units. We particularly dislike 
having to increase our selling prices beyond a certain point, 
because, however much the increase may be justified by rising 
wheat prices, we find, in common with others, a certain 
resistance on the part of consumers which tends to restrict sales. 
You will appreciate, therefore, that we would much prefer 
stability of wheat prices on a moderate level rather than the wide 
fluctuations that have been experienced in recent times. 


POLICY OF SPECIALISATION 


We continue, of course, to meet with considerable competition, 
but in this connection we believe that one of the keys to the 
success of our business is that the whole of our efforts are con- 
centrated upon the manufacture and sale of one article— 
McDougalls Self Raising Flour. By intense specialisation we are 
able to mill exactly the right type of flour, to pack it efficiently 
and economically, and thus to sell to the distributive trades a 
proprietary article of unvarying and highest quality at a fair price. 

We adopt a policy of specialisation. We could wish that 
some of the larger retail grocery organisations would equally 
follow, as in the past, a similar policy by confining themselves 
to their primary function of distributing as distinct from manu- 
facturing. We believe that such a policy would be to their 
benefit as well as ours. 

During the past year our new packing warehouse at Millwall 
has been completed and is now in full operation. It is equipped 
with the very latest automatic machinery, and, if any of our 
shareholders would care to visit our mills and see how McDougalls 
Self Raising Flour is milled and packed, we shall be happy, on 
hearing from them, to arrange to show them round. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


To return to financial matters, you will observe that of the 
profit of £260,340 dividends paid to McDougalls Trust, Limited, 
absorb £202,000, staff bonuses £5,000, and that £53,340 has been 
retained in the business in the form of reserves and increased 
carry-forward. We have no doubt that you will approve the 
directors’ policy of adding to our reserves in times of prosperity. 

Turning now to the accounts of McDougall: Trust, Limited, 
you will see that the net revenue for the year amounted to 
£201,951. After provision for income tax and preference divi- 
dends and setting aside £10,000 as a reserve against our trustee 
investments, the balance available enables the directors to recom- 
mend the payment on the ordinary shares of a final dividend of 
4 per cent. and a bonus of 2 per cent.—making a total of 10 per 
cent. for the year—which will leave a balance of £37,817 to be 
carried forward. 

Our object in distinguishing in our recommendations between 
final dividend and bonus is to remind shareholders that it is only 
when the profits of the operating company exceed the long-term 
average that a bonus is likely to be forthcoming, but, to avoid 
any possibility of misunderstanding, I should mention that these 
remarks are general and not specific, and that, im fact, the 
trading profits of the operating company for the first four months 
of the current financial year have been most satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FURNESS, WITHY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ORDINARY DIVIDEND RESUMED 
IMPROVEMENT IN SHIPPING 
LORD ESSENDON’S ADDRESS 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of Furness, Withy and 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 28th instant, at Furness 
House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., the Lord Essendon (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that it was 
with no little pleasure that the directors submitted the accounts 
for the past year, which enabled them to fulfil the hopeful 
anticipation which he had ventured upon a year ago of recom- 
mending the payment of a dividend upon their ordinary share 
capital after a lapse of three years in an otherwise unbroken 
record of forty-six years. 

The profit and loss account reflected the improvement which 
had set in in 1935 and continued quietly throughout 1936. As 
a result, there was a profit for the year after providing for 
expenses of every description of £544,744, an improvement of 
approximately £130,000. A dividend of 3 per cent. per annum, 
less income tax, was recommended on the ordinary capital of 
the company. 


INCREASED INVESTMENT IN ROYAL MAIL LINES 


Since the close of their financial year they and their associated 
companies had increased their investment in the Royal Mail 
Lines, Limited, by the acquisition of a further substantial block 
of shares. They had many interests in common with the Royal 
Mail Company; they were closely associated in the South 
American and the North Pacific Coast trades, and since the Royal 
Mail Lines, Limited, was incorporated in its present form it had 
made steady progress both in respect of earnings and in building 
up a strong balance-sheet position. The directors were satisfied 
that this investment would be the means of expanding the com- 
pany’s interests in a profitable manner. 

Their subsidiary companies consisted of fourteen, of which six 
were shipowning companies and eight were other than shipowning, 
and although four of the shipping companies had paid no dividend 
on their ordinary capital last year, they had been able quite 
materially to strengthen their positions and add to their internal 
resources. The Prince Line, in particular, had benefited substan- 
tially frora the improved trading conditions which had been 
experienced in all their trades with the exception of the New 
York-South African service, in which the conflict of interests had 
continued throughout the year, and in consequence freight rates 
had remained on an absurdly low level. He was glad, however, 
to say that some small progress had recently been made towards 
a better understanding, and although the competition of non- 
Conference lines continued, freight rates had been advanced, so 
that he hoped it might be possible to avoid further losses in this 
trade. 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS 


It was an obvious deduction from the facts and figures before 
shareholders that shipping had experienced a_ considerable 
improvement in the past year, but he thought it was to be 
regretted that so much should be written of what were described 
as ‘‘ boom ’’ conditions. It was no doubt a fact that some tramp 
ships, which were free to take the fullest advantage of market con- 
ditions, had recently made substantial profits, but those same ships 
usually felt the effects of depressed conditions more quickly and 
more severely than liners. There was always a time lag in the case 
of liner shipping, and as a general rule liners neither plumbed the 
depths nor scaled the peaks to the same extent as tramps. None the 
less, the improvement in the case of liner shipping had been of a 
material nature, and there was good reason to anticipate that 
this improvement would continue for some time to come. How- 
ever, lest he be regarded as over-optimistic, he had to point out 
that operating costs had advanced in practically every direction, 
All wage cuts had been restored ; port labour costs had increased, 
coal and oil fuel had advanced, in some cases as much as 70 per 
cent.; stores cost more and repair costs were heavily up. All those 
items applied generally, but the increases were greater in some 
trades than in others. 


BENEFITS OF CO-OPERATION IN SHIPPING INDUSTRY 


Their plain duty was to protect themselves as best they might, 
and that gave him the opportunity of paying a tribute to the 


work of the Tramp Shipping Administrative Committee, in whose 
work the liners had collaborated. By their efforts minimum 
freight schemes had been established and maintained in a number 
of the most important tramp trades with most successful results, 
He sincerely hoped that means would be found of continuing co. 
operation within the shipping industry, in which, he was sure, 
the liners would give their full support. It was true that the 
mainspring of the minimum freight schemes and other measures 
which had so largely contributed to the better conditions now 
prevailing, was the subsidy paid to the tramp ships, but it seemed 
to him that if, in consequence of the conditions attached to the 
subsidy, shipowners were enlightened as to the possibilities and 
merits of co-operation, the need for the continuation of such co- 
operation would be even greater when the subsidy had been 
withdrawn, and it would be lacking in imagination to discard 
the benefits which had ensued therefrom. 

He need make no apology for referring to the fact that in the 
discussions in which they were all deeply occupied a year or two 
ago on the subject of rationalisation, he had expressed his con- 
viction that self-interest was sufficient to ensure the fullest 
measure of support for any practical scheme. Events had abun- 
dantly justified that conviction, and it was a matter of record 
which should be freely acknowledged that foreign shipowners had 
loyally supported the measures which were created under the 
influence of the tramp subsidy, but in which all sections of ship- 
ping, including liners and foreign owners, had benefited. He had 
no doubt, therefore, that foreign owners would continue to 
support any well-founded measures which might be evolved for 
continued co-operation in freight markets, even though it were 
from no higher motive than self-interest. 


THE LINER TRADES 


He wished it were possible to achieve the same measure of co- 
operation in the liner trades. It was true that in the majority 
of these trades there were established conferences, but it was 
equally true that in many cases there were both shipowners and 
shippers who, like the proverbial Irish, were always “‘ agin the 
law.’’ Conferences were originally established for the dual 
purpose of protecting shipowners from unfair competition and of 
guaranteeing shippers regularity of sailings and uniformity of 
freight rates. He knew of no single instance where such con- 
ferences had been made use of to exploit shippers, and yet the 
very fact of labelling a conference as a ring had conjured up in 
the minds of some of the shippers the idea that a conference was 
a band of wicked shipowners whose object was to force freight 
rates up to an exorbitant level. 

It was probably true that to some extent the improvement in 
the shipping industry was due to the changeover in this country 
and elsewhere from disarmament to re-armament; in other 
words, while the effect had been good, the cause had been bad. 
It was the fear of war and the consequent belief in the necessity 
for economic nationalism which chiefly stood in the way of 
expanding international trade, upon which the future prosperity 
of the shipping industry largely rested. Granted peaceful condi- 
tions, he believed that in the next year or two, during which 
period high costs would prevent any excessive building of new 
ships, there would be a continuance of profitable trading for the 
shipping industry. 

In that period it should be possible to bring about a revival 
of international trade so that by the time the effects of the re- 
armament policy began to wane there should lie before the ship- 
ping industry a further period of profitable trading, based on 
sounder foundations than those which underlaid existing 
conditions. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


That they had faith in the future was apparent from the 
survey of their company’s affairs which he had given them, and 
it might be of interest to them to know that they either owned 
or had a material interest in no less than 140 ships of about 
1,150,000 gross tons, a fact which spoke for itself. It was i” 
possible to disguise from themselves the fact that there were many 
matters of world-wide concern over which they had no control, 
and which might affect their undertakings either favourably or 
unfavourably—an extension of labour troubles and the stabilist 
tion of currencies, to mention only one of each description hich 
came immediately to his mind—but meantime they went forward 
in the confident belief that they were carrying out 4 policy 
approved by their shareholders and that they should be able t¢ 
meet again a year hence with an acceptable account of theif 
stewardship, 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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ANGLO-DUTCH PLANTATIONS OF 
JAVA, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED POSITION 
THE OUTLOOK FOR TEA AND RUBBER 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the Anglo- 
Dutch Plantations of Java, Limited, was held, on the 23rd instant, 
at 19 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., Colonel Sir Robert 
Williams, Bart. (the chairman of the company), presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, first announced his intention of vacating the chairman- 
ship of the company after thirteen years of service in that capacity, 
while still retaining a seat on the board. 

Continuing, he said: I commenced my speech in 1936 by 
expressing disappointment that the recovery in the price of com- 
modities which began in 1934 had not fulfilled our hope and 
expectation by gathering further force in 1935; in fact, I 
described 1935 as a disappointing year. It is, therefore, with 
particular gratification that I am able to speak of the year 1936 
as one of considerable improvement, as, indeed, I ventured to 
foreshadow last year. 

Having dealt at some length with the figures in the accounts, 
he proceeded : — 


TEA 


In connection with the regulation of export scheme a resurvey 
of our various estates has been taking place. The latest figures 
give our tea area as amounting to 26,744 acres, all of which are 
in bearing with the exception of 161 acres. The crop figure for 
the year of 12,618,333 Ib. included 442,281 lb. of leaf bought from 
the population and manufactured in our factories, whilst of the 
tea produced by ourselves 1,948,378 lb. were exported against 
licences purchased. Our standard assessment for 1936 was 
18,711,968 lb., our exportable quota being, therefore, approxi- 
mately 57 per cent. Our production, excluding bought leaf, gives 
an average yield of 458 lb. per acre, our standard assessment 
being the equivalent of just over 700 lb. per acre. 

Climatically last year was a favourable one as regards tea. 
The tea market throughout 1936 showed very small variation. 
The price of common Indian tea at the first sale in January was 
quoted at 11}d. to 1s., whilst at the last sale in December of the 
same year it was quoted at 11}d. to r11j}d.; the average for all 
teas on January oth was ts. 1.18d., and the average for the whole 
year Is. 1.07d. What change there was, therefore, was slightly 
in a downward direction. 

On the other hand, the statistical position had been steadily 
improving, consequently, whilst stocks in bonded warehouses 
of the United Kingdom amounted to 302,000,000 lb. at the end 
of December, 1934, they had decreased to 265,000,000 Ib. on the 
same date in 1935 and a further decrease to 234,000,000 lb. at 
the end of last year. This decrease in stocks has been much 
accelerated during the present year, and at the end of June they 
amounted to not more than 144,613,000 lb. 

The gross profit from tea showed improvement, and amounted 
to f.958,748, against f.805,000 in 1935, including the profits made 
by the three subsidiary companies. This improvement was 
brought about by a decrease in the cost price from 6.91d. to 
6.07d. per lb. and an improvement in the selling price from 9.05d. 
to 9.37d. per lb. Turning for one moment to the prospects for 
the current year, these are certainly encouraging. At last the 
regulation scheme has succeeded in relieving the market of the 
heavy weight of stocks which had been such a depressing influence 
for some years past. 


RUBBER 


The rubber area is 35,955 acres, of which 28,138 are in pro- 
duction. Actually we had last year 1,105 acres less in production 
than during the previous year, which is accounted for by our re- 
juvenation policy, to which I will refer later. The crop amounted 
to 12,197,951 Ib., and of this amount 2,108,520 Ib. was exported 
against licences purchased. Standard assessment for 1936 was 
16,966,440, and of this 59} per cent. was exportable. 

For the current year our standard assessment, subject to certain 
Small increases we still expect to receive on appeal, has been 
fixed at 17,196,521 Ib., of which, so far as we are able to calcu- 
late at present, we expect to be able to export 774 per cent. 

Last year the amount exported was the equivalent of an 
average yield of 433 Ib. per acre in bearing, whilst our standard 
assessment was equal to a yield of just over 600 lb. per acre. In 
the meantime, the replanting of our oldest areas with the most 
Up-to-date planting material continues to be in the forefront of 
our policy, The gross profit from rubber last year, amounting to 
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f.1,079,182, showed a satisfactory improvement compared with 
the previous year, namely f.755,000. With regard to the prospects 
for 1937, as I have already said, the smaller percentage of re- 
striction means a considerably higher exportable crop. In addi-- 
tion, the selling price must show a satisfactory advance on that 
for 1936, while for 1938 we have already sold forward 4,250,000 lb. 
at an average of slightly under 11d. per Ib. c.i.f. 

Regulation so far has done its work satisfactorily inasmuch as 
during the three years of reguletion world stocks have been 
reduced from approximately 730,000 tons at the end of 1934 to 
454,000 tons at the end of 1936. 


COFFEE 


In my recent speeches I have always spoken about coffee 
pessimistically, and even now the general improvement in the 
commodity position is less evident in coffee than in any other 
product. Nevertheless, an improvement is taking place. At the 
price ruling to-day this product should not again show us a loss ; 
in fact, we may reasonably hope to see some profit, especially 
as the crop prospects are more favourable than for some years 
past, and we hope to harvest in the region of 22,000 cwt. 

The profit on cinchona shows very little variation from that of 
the previous year. 

SOEKAMANDI 


Last year I was able to forecast a considerable improvement 
in the result from this estate, and I am glad to say that this 
forecast has been justified. From the accounts of the local 
company you will see that the gross profits from sisal and tapioca 
amounted to something over 2,000,000 guilders. The area under 
sisal at December 31st last was 13,256 acres ; of this 10,213 acres 
were on Soekamandi estate itself and 3,043 acres on other estates 
in close proximity. The crop obtained during the year was a 
record, amounting to 12,323 tons, compared with 8,104 tons in 
1935 and 9,548 tons the previous year. The chief factor in the 
improved result was the better selling price, which advanced from 
an average of £14 5s. per ton in 1935 to £25 per ton in 1936. 
The factory worked at a high efficiency throughout the year. A 
high percentage of first-grade fibre was turned out, ‘‘ A’’ grade 
amounting to 36 per cent., against 28 per cent., the highest 
previously obtained in any year, whilst the two standard grades 
‘“A’’ and ‘‘ X’’ amounted together to 63 per cent. of the total 
outturn. The gross profit from sisal amounted to f.1,410,000— 
compared with a small loss for the previous year. 

The total tapioca area, at December 31st, was 7,835 acres, of 
which just over half were on Soekamandi estate itself, the re- 
mainder being on neighbouring estates. 

As with sisal, the selling price of tapioca showed distinct 
improvement, advancing from an average of £9 8s. 4d. per ton 
in 1935 to {12 11s. 8d. per ton in 1936. 

The gross profit for tapioca was f.622,567, an improvement 
of roughly f.400,000 on the year before. Prospects for the current 
year are good. So far selling prices have been well maintained 
and the crop estimates are satisfactory, therefore we have reason 
to anticipate another good year on Soekamandi. 

The engineering department has been very active throughout 
1936, and we again congratulate Mr Cochrane and his staff on the 
year’s work. The most important undertaking was the erection 
of the Tjinangling Power Station, which came into service on 
August 2oth last. The completion of this power station prac- 
tically doubles the company’s available amount of power, as the 
new station is estimated to give a maximum of 2,300 h.p., anda 
minimum of about half this figure. 


THE PRESENT MEASURE OF PROSPERITY 


In conclusion, I must express my own and the board’s satis- 
faction that once again we are able to present to shareholders a 
report and balance sheet indicating a return to a greater measure 
of prosperity. I would, however, like to utter one word of 
warning: prosperity at present is rather that of silver plate than 
of solid silver, by which I mean that the position cannot be 
considered as wholly satisfactory so long as many of our chief 
products are only able to enjoy prosperity under cover of regu- 
lation. As long as this continues, the foundation of prosperity 
is not secure, and it is the work of all the leaders in the various 
industries to work to make that prosperity solid which is at 
present only a surface covering. Whilst keeping production in 
check both by regulation of export and by prohibition of new 
plantings temporary prosperity can be achieved, permanent 
prosperity can only be assured when world consumption is brought 
level to potential production. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and as a 
mark of appreciation of his invaluable services to the company 
the chairman was asked to accept a portrait in oils of himself, 
together with a replica to be hung in the board-room. 
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GOLD FIELDS RHODESIAN 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED REVENUE AND PROFIT 
MR D. CHRISTOPHERSON’S REVIEW 


The twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 29th instant, at the Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants, London, E.C. 

Mr D. Christopherson (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said :—The total profit for the year amounted to £266, 353, 
as compared with {209,846 for the previous year, an increase of 
£56,507. This increase is practically all accounted for by revenue 
from dividends, interest, net profit realised by sales of investments 
and sundry receipts being £55,791 in excess of that which was 
shown for the former year. It is satisfactory to be able to state 
that the revenue from dividends and interest amounted to £67,821, 
being £6,791 more than last year. The interim dividend of 5 per 
cent. was paid in April last and the directors recommend a final 
dividend of 5 per cent. 


WANDERER HOLDING 


We still retain a large interest in the Wanderer Consolidated 
Gold Mines, Limited, from which we receive a very good return 
on the book value of our holding, the company paying dividends 
at the rate of 12} per cent. on its {1 shares. With the higher 
tonnage milled, working costs have been reduced to 10s. 6.18d. 
per ton milled, a remarkably low figure, especially when considera- 
tion is given to the fact that this cost includes everything ex- 
pended on development during the year. The latest information 
we have received goes to show that development at depth, both 
in the Wanderer section of the mine and the Ashton section, is 
highly encouraging. 

During the year under review the Wanderer Company purchased 
the old Surprise mine where, from the old plans, it could be 
assumed there was a material amount of fully developed ore still 
remaining available for stoping and of good grade. The time taken 
to dewater and open up the mine was rather longer than was 
expected for various reasons. Up till now, as far as can be 
estimated, there may not be quite so much fully developed ore 
as we had expected, but the values come up to what was shown 
on the old plans. Exploration is now going on to establish, or 
otherwise, the continuance of the ore shoot beyond the horizon 
that had been reached when the mine closed down. 


WITWATERSRAND INTERESTS 


Our investments in Witwatersrand Mining Companies remain 
the same as last year, except for a few additions. We still retain 
our West Witwatersrand Areas, Limited, holding, having every 
confidence that in due time we shall receive a very fine return 
from this investment, not only from the benefits accruing to that 
company from shares in subsidiary companies already formed, 
received in consideration of the ground put in, but also from 
the rights we were entitled to take up and have taken up in 
working capital shares. Also, to my mind, there is no question 
but that, in due time, there will be further subsidiary companies 
formed carrying the same benefits. 

As you will have seen, the Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining Com- 
pany has recently been formed by the Central Mining and Invest- 
ment Corporation, Limited. Although not a subsidiary company 
of the West Witwatersrand Areas, Limited, that company is 
largely interested in same, having put certain ground into the 
new company in consideration for which the company will 
receive 684,000 shares and its shareholders were given the right 
to subscribe 2} shares for every West Witwatersrand Areas, 
Limited, share held. 

Our holding in Sub Nigel remains the same. This company 
continues, and is likely to continue, to make high profits, whilst 
development continues to expose extremely satisfactory values. 


NEW INVESTMENTS 

The three new investments made during the past year in 
Witwatersrand companies are in Libanon Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, which we acquired, and were well satisfied to acquire, 
through our holding in West Witwatersrand Areas, Limited, 
Vogelstruisbult Gold Mining Areas, Limited, and Luipaards Vlei 
Estate and Gold Mining Company, Limited. 

Turning to our West Coast investments, we still have a large 
interest in the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation, Limited, from 
which we receive a substantial revenue by way of dividends. In 
meantime, development on those properties continues to expose 
very satisfactory values. We also still have a substantial interest 
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in Gold Coast Selection Trust, Limited. In view of the holdings 
of that company, as set out in the report, your directors are well 
satished with this investment. 

Apart from the indirect interest we have through our holding 
in Gold Coast Selection Trust, Limited, in the Ariston Gold Mines 
(1929), Limited, Marlu Gold Mining Areas, Limited, Amalgamated 
Banket Areas, Limited, and Bremang Gold Dredging, Limited, we 
have a direct interest in that we have a considerable holding in 
those companies. 


OUTLOOK FOR CURRENT YEAR 


For the current year it is difficult to prognosticate what the 
prospects are, so very much depending on how far world conditions 
may improve. We are only two months in our new financial year, 
and during those two months conditions have been such as to 
lead one to be particularly cautious in making any forecasts, ]t 
must also be borne in mind that last year, at any rate up to 
the latter end of April, was an exceptionally favourable one for 
profitable business by way of realising certain of our investments, 
So much was this the case that when I left for South Africa in 
the middle of February this year, it appeared practically certain 
that we should be able to recommend an additional 2} per cent. 
dividend. At that time there was no indication whatsoever that 
it would be necessary to appropriate so much of the profits for 
depreciation purposes. This only emphasises how desirable it js 
to keep a company such as this in as sound a position as possible 
to meet unexpected setbacks as the one recently experienced. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


SOUTHERN KINTA CONSOLIDATED, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 30 PER CENT. 


The third ordinary general meeting of this company was held on 
the 26th instant, in London. 

Captain Oliver Lyttelton, D.S.O., M.C., the chairman, in the 
course of his remarks said :—At the present rate of quotas the life 
of our properties may be estimated at anything from 15 to 25 years. 
The Government of Malaya has recently announced that those 
companies which are already at work in the field will be permitted 
to prospect and take up new areas. This opens up great possibilities 
of our being able to employ our cash profitably and to increase our 
ore reserves. If in the future we can no longer see profitable and 
rational use for our funds in the industry in this way we should 
propose to make a return of capital. But this is far from being so 
to-day. 

The financial position of the company is particularly strong, its 
liquid resources amounting to the impressive figure of nearly 
£457,000. This figure has since increased, but is of course subject 
to the payment of the final dividend of 15 per cent., if confirmed 
by you, and of the interim dividend which your directors have 
declared. 

The enhanced profit now shown is entirely from current operations 
and does not include, as it did last year, any special receipts from 
the sale of buffer stock. The profits now shown are entirely due to 
the increase in the percentage of assessment, which has risen from 
51°52 per cent. to 68-75 per cent. The price upon which we have 
realised our first quarter's production for the current year is very 
much above this average of {204/{205. 

The tin industry’s prospects are bright. The consumption for 
1937 may well reach a record figure. If my wishes could become 
facts, however, I would prefer a rather lower price for tin. 1 must 
once again say that the unknown factor in making any statistical 
forecast of the future is always the amount by which demand will 
exceed actual consumption. 

The report and accounts were adopted and a final dividend 0! 
15 per cent., less tax (making 30 per cent., less tax, for the yea!), 
was approved. 

ansseuanae 


Orders for the publication in these columns of 


the reports of Company Meetings should be 
addressed to :— 


The Reporting Manager, 
THE ECONOMIST, 
8 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4- 





Telephone: Central 8631 
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TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS, LIMITED 


BETTER POSITION AND OUTLOOK 


Addressing the annual meeting of the Tanganyika Concessions, 
Limited, held on the 29th instant in London—at which General 
sir F. Reginald Wingate, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., G.B.E., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., the chairman of the company, presided—Sir 
Robert Williams, the managing director, said: —When | addressed 
you last year, I said that there were encouraging features which 
led one to hope that better prospects were in view, and this has 
proved to be the case. It should be borne in mind. however, 
that the improvement in conditions which was then starting did 
not get fully into its stride until the present year and is not 
reflected in the accounts for 1936. The results for 1937 should 
be very much better. 

The big improvement in the copper position since last year 
puts a very different complexion on the company’s afiairs gener- 
ally. The Union Miniére has been enabled to effe:t a most 
advantageous capital reorganisation, which paves the way for an 
era of increased dividends from that company. The taking up 
of a large number of new Union Miniére shares should prove to 
be a very profitable transaction. The greatly augmented output 
of the Union Miniére and the general improvement in trade, as 
well as a growing appreciation of the natural advantages of the 
line, have resulted in a progressive increase of trafiic receipts 
on the Benguella Railway, and this should continue. 

In co-operation with the Zambesia Exploring Company, you 
have acquired a direct interest in two valuable gold properties 
in Tanganyika Territory, thereby providing Kentan Gold Areas, 
in which you are largely interested, with finance for continuing 
development until the necessary funds can be raised by that 
company for the erection of a mill and the production of gold on 
an extensive scale. 

Finally, after meeting all expenditure up to date, including 
provision for the redemption payments of the debentures of the 
African Railway Finance Company until the and of the year, you 
have a cash balance of some £260,000, and can look forward to 
improved results in the near future. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


CITY OF SAN PAULO IMPROVEMENTS 
AND FREEHOLD LAND 
COMPANY LIMITED 
IMPROVED LAND PRICES 


The twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the company was 
held, on the 29th instant, in London, Mr Herbert Guedalla, 
F.C.A., presiding. 

The Chairman, after dealing with the balance sheet and referring 
to the auditors’ report thereon, said that the decrease in the sur- 
plus from land sales, etc., of £21,472 was mainly accounted for by 
the fact that in the previous year’s sales there was included an 
area of land formerly earmarked as gardens and standing at no 
cost in the balance sheet, which produced £16,550. A dividend 
ot 74 per cent. from the subsidiary, the San Paulo Mortgage and 
Finance Company, Limited, had been included. 

The balance of £281,070 to the credit of profit and loss account 
Was subject to any adjustment in exchange which might be made 
in future. Prices received for land sold in all estates showed 
important improvement. The Stadium and roadway construction 
in Pacaembi were making that estate ripe for sale, and would 
probably provide chief sales in near future. Other districts were 
being affected by road construction and development schemes. 
During the current year a large factory site in Lapa had been 
sold. Of the debtors for land sales, 3 per cent. only were in arrear. 
A few contracts might be subject to cancellation, as stated by 
the auditors, but it was impossible to anticipate the result. 

Conditions in San Paulo had been favourable and relations with 
the Municipality were excellent. On the question of exchange 
it should be noted that both exports and imports had increased 
N 1936 with a net improvement in the Brazilian balance of trade. 
It was to be hoped that this would lead to increased confidence, 
such as was shown by the recent agreement with the United 
States to provide 60 million dollars, but the ultimate effect on 
exchange could not yet be foreseen. The directors were not satis- 
fed that the time had arrived for altering the basis of the accounts 
(taking milreis at 6d., and writing off differences on remittances), 
as the assets consisted of land which will take a long period to 
dispose of and debtors who were repaying by monthly instalments 
over, say, ten years. 

Che report and accounts were adopted. 
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THRELFALL’S BREWERY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of Threlfall’s Brewery Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 28th instant, in London. _ 

Major Charles M. Threlfall, J.P. (the chairman), said:—lIt is 
a pleasure to my colleagues and myself to be able again to submit 
accounts showing improved results and to report continued pro- 
gress in the development of our business. As you will appreciate 
from the figures now before you, we have had a very good year 
and an appreciable expansion in our sales has taken place. 

A pleasing feature is the very definite improvement which has 
manifested itself in connection with the shipping trade of Mersey- 
side and the Lancashire cotton trade. This factor has undoubtedly 
had a most beneficial effect upon the business of your company’s 
houses which are situated in these important areas. 

We are faced, however, with increased prices of manufacturing 
materials and considerably enhanced costs in respect of our 
building operations. Taxation continues to increase, and, in 
common with other companies, we shall have to bear our pro- 
portion of the National Defence Co:.tribution. 

In accordance with the policy of your board an extensive pro- 
gramme of reconstruction and renovation of our various licensed 
establishments is proceeding, and during the year under review a 
large number of hotels have been dealt with. Additional ones 
are in process of erection, and every opportunity is being taken 
to acquire sites in new areas. As you will appreciate, it is essen- 
tial for this purpose that we should have ample cash resources 
always available, and the proceeds of the sale of the Wigan 
properties during the year—of which I informed you in my speech 
12 months ago—will be employed usefully in the furtherance of 
our schemes of development. 

After deducting interest on debenture stock, interest on deposits, 
directors’ fees, compensation levy, and adding transfer fees and 
bank interest, there is a net profit of £303,835 19s. 9d. for the 
year, which, together with the carry forward from last year, makes 
a total of £643,668 2s. 6d. to be dealt with. 

The report was unanimously adopted and a dividend of 18 per 
cent. for the year on the ordinary shares was approved. 


SCRIBBANS AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
THE RISE IN PRICES 


The tenth annual general meeting of this Company, was held, 
on the 27th instant, in London, Mr Philip E. Hill (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that last year he had told the shareholders how the rise in the 
price of raw materials had adversely affected their profits, and he 
had expressed the personal opinion that they were going to see a 
further rise. Unfortunately, that had proved correct, with the 
result that their profit on trading for the year now under review 
amounted to £150,085, compared with 4193,348 for the previous 
year. That setback in their profits had been entirely due to the 
higher prices for the commodities which they used, coupled with 
increased labour costs. 

Scribbans’s products had a high reputation for quality, and that 
the directors were determined to maintain. That policy was at the 
moment expensive, but they were satisfied that it was the soundest 
in the best interests of the business. The obvious solution of their 
difficulties would be to make some slight increase in the price to 
the consumer, and that, he felt certain, would ultimately have to 
be done, but so far it had, been found impossible to obtain concerted 
action throughout the trade. The increased cost of commodities 
during the last two years had really been staggering, and, whilst 
they were naturally disappointed at tne smaller profits resulting, 
the great resilience of their business should afford them satisfaction 
clearly pointing, as it did, to the fact that on a return to more 
favourable conditions of trading considerably increased profits 
should be available. In the meantime they might in all probability 
have to experience a further rise in the price of commodities. The 
remarks he had made applied mainly to the business of Scribbans ; 
he was satisfied with the prospects of their subsidiaries. 

The large number of new accounts opened during the year spoke 
volumes for the ability and energy of their selling organisation, 
and he would like to take that opportunity of personally thanking 
them for what they had done and were continuing to do. He 
regretted that he was unable to speak more encouragingly, but 
he felt confident that the expansion of their business would be 
maintained. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INDUSTRIAL TRUST, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED POSITION AND PROSPECTS 


The thirty-third ordinary general meeting of the Finance and 
Industrial Trust, Limited, was held, on the 28th instant, at 
Winchester House, London. 

Mr E. B. Ridsdel (the chairman) in the course of his speech 
said: —You will see that the profit earned was £5,867 trom the 
sale of investments and {3,712 from dividends, interest and 
underwriting commission, which, after allowing for administration 
expenses, resulted in a net profit of £8,321. After providing for 
the dividend on the preference shares for the current year, we 
have available a sum of {6,462,, and propose to pay a dividend 
on the ordinary shares of 5 per cent., less tax, which will absorb 
£5,481, leaving to be carried forward {981, as against £376 
brought in. 

Referring to the balance sheet, our principal investments are in 
rubber companies, the percentage being 43 per cent. of our total 
investments. Our liquid position as disclosed by the balance 
sheet is sound, which is equal to 31 per cent. of our total capital 
account. 

As you all know, it is very difficult to invest money to-day with 
any degree of safety to yield a reasonably good return, but it is 
possible to earn 7} per cent. to 10 per cent. in good rubber shares. 
One must, of course, realise that rubber is not a “ gilt edge 
security, and we have seen so many ups and downs, but I have 
a strong feeling that for the next few years rubber shares will 
prove a remunerative investment. 

We have invested in Thistle Etna Gold Mines, Limited, the 
sum of £8,000, the present market capitalisation of which is nearly 
£13,000, and as this mine is now reaching the profit-earning 
stage we hope to reap a good return on this investment. The 
balance of our investments is as to 18 per cent. in tin mining and 
21 per cent. in industrial companies. 

It is not possible to forecast the future, but I hope now we 
have got our arrears of preference dividend out of the way we 
shall be able to do something more for the ordinary shareholders 
than we have done in the past year. 


‘ ” 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


BUKIT MERTAJAM RUBBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 12} PER CENT. 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of Bukit Mertajam 
Rubber Company, Limited, was held, on the 28th instant, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, Mr A. F. Goodrich 
the chairman, presiding. ' 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said that they harvested 
3,630,681 Ib., compared with 2,415,887 lb. for the previous year, 
and the net profit stood at the satisfactory figure of (63,053 as com- 
pared with £26,166, the increase being due to a full year’s possession 
of their new areas and the improvement in the average price obtained 
of g-15d. per lb. London landed terms as compared with 6-55d. 
per Ib. for the previous year. 

The directors recommended a final dividend of 7} per cent., 
making 12} per cent. for the year, as compared with 8 per cent. for 
last year. 

Since the issue of the report they had received telegraphic advice 
from their agents in Penang and Singapore that the assessment 
for 1937 for Kedah and Jabor Valley Estates had been increased to 
6,005,079 lb. The directors were still not satisfied with the Jabor 
assessments and their Singapore agents advised they were taking 
the necessary steps which the directors trusted would result in a 
further 200,000 lb. being granted. 

The release at present was 90 per cent. of the standard, as against 
66} average for the past year, and they anticipated producing that 
larger crop at a reduction in the f.o.b. cost per Ib. for 1936-37. 

They had sold forward for delivery April, 1937, to March, 1938, 
a total of 636 tons, equal to about 30 per cent. of the total crop for 
this financial year at 9-63d. London landed terms. 

The Rubber Regulation Scheme had continued to work satisfac- 
torily throughout the year, and there was little doubt but what it 
would be extended for a further period. 

Mr J. K. Swaine, referring to the Kedah and their new Jabor 
Valley property, said he could assure the shareholders that labour 
and health conditions were excellent and the estates were being 
soundly and economically run. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


vs 


KRUSCHENS 


GRIFFITHS HUGHES PROPRIETARIEs 
PROFIT £234,401 


The third ordinary general meeting of Griffiths Hughes Pp,,. 
prietaries, Limited, was held on July 28th, at Salford, Mancheste; 
Sir Bertram Hyde Jones, K.B.E. (the chairman), said }, 
much the board regretted the big drop in profits to £234, 40) 
for the last financial year, a large part of which was due to the 
heavy devaluation of currency in certain of the company’s big 
markets. Another factor was the constitutional crisis over here 
and a third was the projected Medicine Tax which results jy 
retailers keeping as small a stock of the company’s products as 
possible until the Budget was out. Large amounts also had heey 

spent in developing new lines. 

While it was unfortunate that so many diverse factors should 
have affected them simultaneously, the most serious factors wer 
not likely to recur together and money spent on advertising ney 
lines and developing certain old ones would prove profital: 
investments. They could, of course, have placed the money spent 
on development to a special development fund, but they preferred 
to deal with it by treating it as an expense chargeable this year 
[hey hoped shareholders would agree with the board in ‘their 
determination to keep the balance sheet free from what he might 
describe as ‘‘ financial moss.’’ 

As to the results of this year’s trading, he preferred not ¢ 
express an opinion. The board were doing their utmost to build 
and strengthen their business so that it might withstand whatever 
buffets fate might have in store and at the same time be abl 
to bear the weight of an increasing trade and prosperity. Looking 
ahead, as the shackles were gradually cast off international trac: 
so would the company further benefit from its widespread export 
trade. For currency and other reasons some of their markets 
had shown large, though, they believed, only temporary, de- 
creases in profits, but at the same time in other markets they had 
considerably increased their business. Profits, too, would bx 
increased as their expenditure on new lines began to bear fruit 
of which there were already welcome indications. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and _ the 
payment of the final dividend of 6 per cent., less tax, was 
approved. 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 











NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended July 24, 1937, 
amounted to {13,480,694, against ordinary expenditure of 
£12,687,656. After allowing for an increase in Exchequer Balances 
of £148,038, the operations for the period, as shown below, reduced 
the gross National Debt by /645,000, to approximately {7,987 
millions. t 

(000’s omitted) 





Public Department Advances ... + sdi0 Treasurv Bills ...... . = 4,245 
National Savings Certs. .... - 10 
Other Debt under War Loan 
SED Sinciiditinthndesesdosenytons ; 10 
New Sinking Fund ...... - 
+ 3,940 — 4,585 


t Including £575 millions on account of Exchange Equalisation Fund. 
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An analysis of the approximate position of the National Debt 
as at June 30, 1937, appeared on page 45 of The Economist of 


July 3, 1937. 
LS 


Total Receipts into the Exchequer 























Revenue April 1, April 1, Week Week 
1936, to 1937, to ended ended 
July 25, July 24, | July 25, | July 24, 
1936 1937 1936 1937 
ORDINARY REVENUE £ £ £ £ 
d Revenue— 2 
5 TOME... cnsecenensndeenencacncnese breuniede 23,274,000) 26,386,000) 2,506,000] 2,662,000 
Sur-tax 4,860,000) 5,640,000} 220,000) 160,000 
Estate, etc., Duties 27,440,000} 29,190,000) 1,520,000) 1,500,000 
GtaMPS ..eeeesseerereeesrersceresveveees 5,330,000} 5,500,000} 460,000) — 300,000 
Other Inland Revenue Duties .. 110,000 130,000 10,000 10,000 
Total Inland Revenue ............... 61,014,000 66,846,000] 4,716,000 4,632,000 
Customs and Exctse— TARE 2 eins ee ae os 
CORAG cncisiiincvechactacornbeadasebesiovssvene 65,856,000! 70,392,000] 4,940,000) 5,136,000 
Baete ccccccocctccescccsoessescoccconscesiccoese 33,100,000} 35,200,000} 600,000) 2,400,000 
Total Customs and Excise ......... 98,956,000 105,592,000] 5,540,000 7,536,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties$ ..............eeeseseee 5,747,000] 5,906,000 re te 
Post Office (Net Receipt) .............:..e.ee 6,400,000} 6,030,000} 1,600,000) 1,000,000 
Crown Lands ........-.seeeeseeseeeeeeeeseeeees 520,000] 500,000} 230,000} 240,000 
R ts from Sundry Loans .............+. 2,031,019) 1,741,173 was 2,377 
Miscellaneous Receipts ..............ceesceeeee 1,886,160} 2,027,205 48} 70,317 
Total Ordinary Revenue ............ 176,554,179) 188,642,378) 12,086,048) 13,480,694 
SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
Post Office (Revenue required to meet 
expenditure on Post ce and Broad- 
CABLING) cccccccccsccescsccceccsecevescessoeses 18,350,000} 19,770,000) 750,000} 950,000 
sbiinddedaninnanmaadinaa sermiieeateaciiietecmagiiadias 
TN ccctinsecetincss ernaneennennennionens 194,904, 179| 208, 412,378! 12,836,048) 14,430,694 
Total Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
Expenditure 


April 1, 
1936, to 
July 25, 


April 1, Week Week 
1937, to ended ended 
July 24, | July 25, | July 24, 








1936 1937 1936 1937 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE £ £ £ 
Interest and Management of National 
BOS: nso cochdubetnbbnshesovedeianidiiiasasineys 84,797,392) 87,155,495) 378,726) 350,871 
Payments to Northern Ireland Exchequer | 1,738,913) 2,094,164) 248,464] 256,785 
Other Consolidated Fund Services ......... 922,699| 1,427,002) ies 
OO ie ile tiie iain ani 87,459,004] 90,676,661! 627,190] 607,656 


Total Supply Services (excluding 
Post Office and Broadcasting)}... | 165,291,000) 171,766,950) 11,976,000) 12,080,000 


Total Ordinary Expenditure ...... 252,750,004 |262, 443,61 1) 12,603,190] 12,687,656 
SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE | —— | oe 


Post Office Vote and Vote for Broadcasting 18,350,000) 19,770,000) 750,000} 950,000 
OD | ais hpbibidincdiseviinaalssudins 271,100,004 | 282,213,611) 13,353, 190| 13,637,656 


$ Motor Vehicle Duties apportioned to Road Fund treated as Self-Balancing in 1936-37 
now added to Revenue and Expenditure figures for purposes of comparison. 
_ The aggregate revenue from April 1, 1937, to July 24, 1937, 
is shown below :-— 





(000s omitted) 


é 
CN eek ee 262,443 CN al eeckaueayeaenmne 188,642 
Decreases in balances ..............- 207 

Gross borrowing ........... £71,439 

Less :— 

New Sinking Fund* 2,146 

Old S. Fund, 1907-8 9 
Net BOSTOWING ....ccccccecseseosscvees 73,594 
262,443 262,443 


Re Authority will be sought in the Finance Bill to meet the Statutory Sinking Funds 
in 1937 by borrowing. 
Movement 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT weet ended 


, July 25,36 Mar. 31, °37 July 24,°37 July 24, °37 
Ways & Means Advances Outstanding: £ £ £ £ 
Advances by Bank of England..... a = ti 

Advances by Public Departments . 26,820,000 23,535,000 28,690,000 + 3,940,000 

Treasury Bills outstanding............... 807,410,000 674,595,000 851.250,000* — 4,245,000 


Total Floating Debt ......... 834,230,000 698,130,000 879,940,000 — 305,000 


* Includes £2,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within 
the period of the account. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for £40,000,000 Treasury Bills were opened on July 23, 
1937, The amount applied for was /89,805,000. Tenders were 
&ccepted for Treasury bills at three months dated Monday to 
Friday, at £99 17s. 4d. about 19 per cent. and above in full; 


turday at {99 17s. 5d. and above in full. The average rate per 
Cent. was 10s. 4:30d. 






















Date Amount Total Amount Average 
Offered | Applications Allotted Rate % 
i Z ei ie oe 
ul 000,000 49,560,000 27,500,000 0 6 1°64 
- ,000,000 60,905,000 40,000,000 012 4°32 
000,000 68,075,000 35,000,000 0 10 10-72 
000,000 72,750,000 50,000,000 012 1°27 
,000,000 75,450,000 40,000,000 012 5-63 
000,000 73,025,000 43,000,000 0 10 10-88 
Pree reteneenenes 45,000,000 72,860,000 42,000,000 011 0-45 
Ce ecouneescenns 35,000,000 79,020,000 35,000,000 010 0-99 
40,000,000 89,805,000 40,000,000 010 4:30 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 














Total Sales of Savi No. of 
avings Certificates Certificates Value 
1 i ———; 
Week ended July 3, 1037 .......ccccccccccccccccsccece 630,810 473 
Week ended July 10, 19370 .0......0..cccccccseeee, 568.468 428/381 
Week ended July 17, 1987.........ccccc0cccccc0ee, 579,052 434,289 








At the end of June, 1937, the amount standing to the credit 
of investors in Savings Certificates, including interest, is 
£513,300,000. 








THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 








BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURN FOR WEEK ENDED WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 28, 1937 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued :— Government Debt ......... seed 11.05.1068 
Im Cisoullation — .....ccccscccce 498,338,710 | Other Government Securities 185,134,969 
ln Banking Department ... 28,067,915 | Other Securities .................. 3,835,808 
IE eiieemiecccavtrasccecss 14,123 
Amount of Fiduciary Issue 200,000,000 
Gold Coin and Bullion............ 326,406,€25 
526,406,625 526,406,625 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Proprietors’ Capital ............ 14,553,000 | Government Securities ......... 114,410,022 
TUNE seninedepkenhindainsaneghontie 3,551,532 | Other Securities :-— 
Public Deposits* ............... 10,528,723 Discounts and 
Other Deposits :— Advances ... £5,811,909 
Bankers ...... £104,259,233 Securities ...... £20,815,435 
Other Accounts {37,322,336 6627 344 
ma 141,581,569 | Notes... ccc cc ccc cee eee 28,067,915 
Gold and Silver Coin ............ 1,109,543 





170,214,824 170,214,824 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Accounts. 











Both Amount, Inc. or Dec. on | I r Dec. on 
Departments July 28, 1937 Last Week Last Yeat 
£ f £ 
RD GCS cccccsesccesescscsatesvecs 498,338,710 5,205,349 49,767,951 
PR III Ccincatcesnscnesinsncctctiene 10,528,723 6,973,634 31,763,439 
I GID o6escrestdacvcccecccesces 104,259,233 7,077,903 29,036,162 
CI asics ocrccvasdcanencetnseay 37,322,336 827,401 2,049,135 
Total outside liabilities.................. 650,449,002 4,482,217 44,991,539 
Cats GIN COME vccnaccecncoecccnesessesss 18,104,532 44,084 19,110 
Government debt and securities...... 310,560,091 8,047,623 43,910,138 
Discounts and advances ............... 5,811,909 18,177 1,326,393 
Other SOCUTEEED — ...cccccccccceccosccsees 24,651,243 3,642,676 ‘ 4,256,904 
Silver coin in issue department......... 14,123 2,772 615,868 
Coin and bullion (bank’s reserves)... 327,516,168 ' 136,759 86,567,924 


Reserves of notes and coin in banking |—-—-- enn . = 
29,177,458 5,068,590 | 23,200,027 









































OIE oesivscicie sabsscee sen eesse 

Proportion of reserve to outside lia- |— . anon ~_ 

bilities— 
(a) Banking Department only a 
(‘proportion’) ............ 19°1% — 3:3% - 14°2% 
(b) Gold stocks to deposits and ; 
notes (‘‘ reserve ratio’’) ... 50-3°, 0-2% t 10-5% 
(000’s omitted) 
Issue Department Banking Department 
Gold in or 3 
Date out of 
Notes Circula- Public Bankers‘ Other Bank 
Issued tion Deposits | Deposits | Deposits 
£ £ £ £ | é £ % 
1937 ? ‘ 

July 7 | 526,407 494,425 15,255 88,541 37,155 Nil 2 
» 14] 526,407 493,406 23,121 89,173 $7,129 Nil 2 
» 21 | 526,407 493,133 17,502 97,181 38,150 Nil 2 
» 281] 526,407 498,339 10,529 104,259 37 322 Nil 2 

(000’s omitted) 

Issue Department Both Depts. Banking Department 

Govt. Gold Coin Dis- 
Date | Govt. | other | Golh Coin | Govt. jounts &| Other | Reserve and 

Securi- Securi- | and Reserve Securi- ["4 dvan- Securi- | the Pro- 

ties ties Ratio ties one ties portion 
£ é % 

1937 

July 7 514 96,625 32,870 | 23 
, 14 327,354 | 50% | 103,961 819 | 20,743 | 33,949 | 22 
: 327 50 | 107,449 | 5.830 | 2 2248 


50 y% | 114,410 
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NK ’ CLEARING RETURNS RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND .—In {’s (000's seannn 
BA ERS ee July 20, June 28, | July 5, July 12, | July 19,” 
LONDON ASSETS 1936 Poe a. 1937 1937 
eee Q i il dcp shebhagenaxnnenmianice 2,801 $ ’ 2.801 om 
(000’s omitted) Seto exchange ........... | 22,127 | 21,842 | 19,746 | 20,096 | ap'sp! 
Advances to State ........... 191 4,954 4,985 5,128 $004 
| Town Metropolitan} Country Total Investments...... ts 2,035 2,906 2,906 2.906 2906 
LIABILITIES 
é é é Bank notes.................06+ 10,065 12,630 12,696 12,624 12,580 
1937 ae Demand liabilities :-— be oe 
wary 1 to July 14 ......... 20,691,361 1,195,133 2,068,514 23,955,008 Government..............++. 8 876 7,361 5,972 6,450 6,121 
Wook ended fay 21 siniainihdite 659,461 42,460 73,238 io ees Other ...... y 6,894 10,818 10,375 11,866 11,173 
a7 65,771 85,464 Ratio of reserves to sight 
Week ended July BY cadet 678,008 =n eo! ‘iiabilities nee He 96-5% 79-0% 776% 77-58% 78 1%, 
Total to date, 1937 ............... 22,028,830 | 1,279,274 2,207,523 eee 
36 } 52 , ’ : 
Scatenanaaaeaall Meaesr | Viiziess | + 2086s | +3,313.975 BANK OF CANADA.—In $’s (000’s omitted) 
= io 1987 { = 156% | = 9:7% |= 10°4% |=  14°9% Fay] Sal Tay a 













3,537,598 | 40,616,574 


Total for year 1936 ............ 35,039,356 

Total for year 1935............... $2,443,575 See oie 
2, 781 . ’ 823 

Increase or decrease in 1996 { * ee O% = 96% |= 82% 








PROVINCIAL 
(000’s omitted) 
; Aggregate Totals 
Week ended | Month of June January | to 
July 24 | July 24 


25 26 
é 


| 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | ee 1936 | 1937 
No. of working days : | 


% £ £ 
BIRMINGHAM ...... | 2,162 | 2,262 9,988 10°853 + 8-6] 77,494 | 79,577 
BRADFORD ......... 844} 1,026 | 3,592 | 4,280 | +19-1 | 28,705 | 31,356 
BRISTOL ............ 1,218 | 1,211 4,905 | 5,896 | +20-2 | 37,348 | 37,897 
DUBLIN ............... | 4,806 | 4,899 — — — 169,574 | 175,532 
EY sccclecssecnenation 703 857 3,221 3,770 | +17-0 | 23,996 | 27,277 
LEEDS .. Eacon 867 917 | 3,455 | 4,191 | +21-3 | 27,756 | 30,816 
LEICESTER ......... 631 790 2,802 | 3,282 | +17-1 | 21,656 | 22,682 
LIVERPOOL ......... 5,370 | 6,709 | 23,279 | 27,683 | +18-9 | 178,814 | 210,878 
MANCHESTER .... | 8,507 | 9,273 | 39,719 | 48,340 | +21-6 | 296,216 | 328,920 
NEWCASTLE ...... 1,282 | 1,321 5,336 | 6,165 | +15-5 | 38,348 | 42,799 
NOTTINGHAM ...... 454 440 1,808 | 2,175 | +20-2]| 15,092 } 15,621 
SHEFFIELD ......... 776 | 1,036 | 4,119 | 4,622 | +12-2]| 29,190 | 32,593 


27,620 | 30,741 | 102,224 | 121,257 | +18- 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Spain appeared in The Economist 
for August 15. Turkey in June 26. pt, in July 3. Bank of International 
Settlements, Denmark, Lithuania, in July 10. Hungary, Federal Reserve 
Reporting Members, in July 17. India, Italy, Austria, Netherlands, Japan, 
a? ey > eens Jugoslavia, Roumania, Poland, Finland, Latvia, 

Danzig, in vy 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $’s (000’s omitted) 


U.S.F.R. Banks July 30, July 8, Julv 15, | July 22, | July 29, 
RESOURCES 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold Certificates on hand 
and due from the Treasury} 8,185,530 | 8,835,410) 8,835,410 | 8,833,900 | 8,833,900 


a 
E 
g 


1,035,948 


Total reserves ............... 8,500,280 | 9,123,470) 9,152,780 | 9,162,810 | 9,167,490 
Total cash reserves ......... 303,080 277,660; 307,820 318,930 323,660 
Total bills discounted ...... 3,670 13,020 15,050 12,170 15,220 
Bills bough in open market 3,090 3,670 3,590 3,280 3,200 
Total bills on hand ......... 6,760 16,690 18,640 15,450 18,420 
Industrial advances ......... 29,580 21,780 21,760 21,660 21,600 


Total U.S. Govt. securities | 2,466,750 | 2,526,190 


2,526,190 | 2,526,190 | 2,526,190 
Total bills and securities ... | 2,466,620 | 2,564,660 


2,566,590 | 2,563,310 | 2,566,200 


Total resources ............... 11,637,790 12,436, 190) 12,594,740 | 12,489,870 |12,439,530 
LIABILITIES 
Federal Reserve notes in 
actual circulation ......... 3,951,100 | 4,252,420) 4,213,900 | 4,197,870 | 4,193,410 
ate of excess member- 


reserves over re- 


EES 3,050,000 880,000} 960,000 870,000 810,000 
Dapetite—-iendier. bank— 


reserve account ......... 6,016,170 | 6,826,710) 6,927,950 | 6,858,300 | 6,775,500 
Government deposits ...... 466,210 : 90,230 183,740 227,820 
Total deposits ............... 6,780,210 | 7,212,350) 7,292,810 | 7,299,870 | 7,308,740 
Capital — in and surplus 302,180 305, 700} 305. 800 305,860 305,750 


Total liabilities ............... 11,637,790 | 12,436,190) 12,594,740 | 12,489,870 |12,439,530 
Ratio at total reserves to 


it and F.R. note 
liabilities combined ...... 79-2% 796% 
U.S.F.R. Banks anp 
Treasury ComBINED 
RESOURCES 
Monetary Gold Stock ...... 10,642,000 | 12,376,000)12,423,000 |12,404,000 |12,433,000 
Treasury and National 
Bank Currency ............ 2,496,000 2,552,000) 2,551,000 | 2,553,000 | 2,574,000 
* “ane ase 
oney in Circulation ...... ,123,000 | 6,524,000) 6,457,000 | 6,436,000 | 6,424, 
Treasury Cash and Deposits " = 
with Federal Reserve 
a ee ital 2,907,000 | 3,612, 3,640,000 | 3,711,000 | 3,804,000 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In $’s 
(000’s omitted) 


79:5% | 797% | 79-7% 













July 30, July 8, uly 15, uly 22, uly 29, 
1936 1937 J 1 J 1937 gE 
Total gold reserves ......... 3,297,590 | 3,368,820) 3,432,940 | 3,463,770 3,451,400 
Total discounted ...... 730 5,710 8,570 5,840 7,100 
Bills bought in open market 1,110 1,410 1,340 1,130 1,130 
Total U.S. Govt. securities 660,560 725,030} 725,030 725,030 725,030 
Total bills and securities 671, 738,040) 740,820 737,780 739,120 
aie. teen 956 
reserve account notbaes 1,020 | 2,956,830) 3,026,780 | 3,000, 
Ratio of total res. to dep. a | ee 
and Federal Res. note 
liabilities combined ...... 84-5% 83-9% | 83-9% 84-2% 84-0% 





AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK 
In £’s (000’s omitted) 
, ul 
Pi | Pa |Paee| aa] 
16,011 | 16,011 | 16,009 | 16,009 | 16,009 


5,532] 5,236] 5 5,304] 5, 
36,484 | 31/553 s1238 33,976 33,602 


2,567 2,956 
puvenitbsrostacsecdsvess 75,335 | 76,591 | 76,590 | 76,590 | 76,587 76,587 
esones 9,328 | 10,391 | 10,336 | 10,495 | 10,486 


ecbebsipevsbnace resins 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,088 | 47,038 | 47 
ose 7,763 7,753 1788 
85,358 





ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 
Reserve, of which .............ccsccseeseeees 192,839 201,465 | 202,865 | 200,596 
Gold coin and bullion .................. 179,763 181,524 181,499 181,443 
Fexvostements. .....000.0...0srsssrcesseeveees 112,189 138,943 140,786 | 139,486 
LIABILITIES 

Note circulation .................0cceceeeeeees 100,113 135,801 136,177 136,723 
Deposits : Dominion Government ...... 17,454 12,333 13,749 12,538 
Chartered banks ............... 185,212 183,887 184,391 181,325 


Ratio of reserves to notes and deposit 


IND i oii cnsssectsecceesssghorsassseune 63 -6% 60-5% 606% 60-6% 
cena neem easements oe A ease aeeemnast oes Le a, 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK.—In {’s (000’s omitted) 
July 24,; June 25,; July 2, | July 9, | July 16, July 23, 


ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold coin and bullion ......... | 22,898 | 24,409 | 23,234 | 23,232 | 22,868 | 22.87) 
Bills discounted : Foreign ... 8,282 6,285 4,772 4,405 4,650 | 5,125 
Investments.. ae et 1,737 1,729 1,729 1,729 1,729 1,729 
Other assets ...... a eae 11,662 1 1,599 12,458 | 11,390 | 10,623 | 10,643 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ........... 13,475 15,416 17,035 16,013 15,282 | 14,934 
Deposits : Government ...... 1,992 2,168 1,585 1,578 1,982 2,339 
Bankers ... 23,903 | 18,526 | 17,569 17.476 17,125 | 16,629 


Ratio of cash reserves to 
liabilities to public . | 53-6% 58°8% | 58-5% | 58-3% | 58-8% | 58-39, 


BANK OF FRANCE,—In francs* (000’s omitted) 
July 24, | July 1, July 8, | July 15, July 2: 22, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 937 


ASSETS i 
OE. ncusinbinisadnonns 54,831,946 | 48,859,221 | 48,859,359 | 48,859,412 | 48,859,557 
Advances on Gold Coin} 1,276,826 1,099, 156 1,099,156 1,005,234 1,099;156 
Commercial Bills...... 9,058,823 | 11,394,964 | 11, _ = 9,980,005 | 10,309,980 
Bills bought abroad...| 1,244,856 970,240 868,901 868,901 


Advances on securities | 4,368,936 §,842,729 | 5, O58, 378 4,935,448 | 4,759,762 
Loans to State without 
interest: (a) ral| 3,200,000 3,200,000 3,200,000 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 
(b) provisional ...... 5,274,600 | 22,166,269 | 23,913,748 | 23,886,810 | 21,379,738 
N otiable Bonds, 
inking Fund Dept. 5,707,587 5,641,368 | 5,641,368 | 5,641,368 | 5,641,368 
Other assets (exclud- ; 
ing forward exch.) 3,706,977 4,235,010 | 4,089,264 4,626,998 | 4,137,395 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation... | 84,543,739 | 88,686,728 | 88,643,277 | 88,414,988 | 87,911,175 
Public deposits ...... 1,941,055 | 2,088,239 | 2,206,816 | 2,962,022 | 3,031,165 
Private _ ae 6,233,556 | 11,920,996 | 10,326,329 | 9,066,904 | 9,104,801 
Other liabilities ...... 2,626,530 2,672,995 2,660,711 2,654,184 2,715,788 
Ratio of gold reserve 
to sight liabilities... | 59-1% 47-5% 48-2% 48°6% 488% 


* The gold stock is based on the franc at 49 milligrams on and after Oct. 2, 1936. 
t Includes fcs. 10,644,398,000 Treasury Bills. 


THE REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 
ly 16, ly 23, 
Pigeon | Sie | Pier | "ise 


AssETS 
DOE ecient Mita shih a ieciitiitntil 73,952 68,988 69,031 | 69,074 
Of which deposited abroad ............... 24,524 19,359 19,359 19,359 
Reserve in foreign currencies ............ 5,232 5,682 5,948 6,096 
Bills of exchange and coum Ceisaieandid 4,194,413 | 4,958,412 | 4,814,530 | 4,664,074 
Silver and other coin ..................... | 229,481 | 175,326 | 213,414 | 232,114 
ame 41,422 37,591 36,924 36,829 
i ia 529,999 403,436 403,441 403,378 
Other assets ............. lle ala 578,785 706,425 704,769 715,641 
LIABILITIES 7 

ni a. coe 473,561 | 493,177 | 492,997 | 492,997 
Notes in circulation .................c..006 4,033,540 | 4,793,340 | 4,666,009 | 4,577,596 
Other daily maturing obligations ...... 793,147 697,663 707,165 | 666,197 
IIIT .. scconsnacceseuveuhienanenee 203,036 | 221,880 | 231,906 | 240,386 
Cover of note circulation ........ ore 1-92% 1-55% 1-60% 1-64% 








NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In belgas (000’s omitted) 
uly 15, july -“ 
July. 23, Jems 24, July July 8, | J ley | 














: 3360 

a 740,184 3,688,204 3,755,667 |3,702,832 8,681,028 3638500 

Silver and other coin} 55, ‘563 50,724 47,564 44,096 in 

Securities ........... wees {1,410,635 {1,390,977 | 1,420,686 |1,405,865 rr 
77,212 | $2,965 | ' 34,799 686 82, 


LiaBILITIEZS 
Notes in circulatiun .. }4,411,355 |4,417,814 |4,506,325 |4,514,430 
Deposits : Govt. ...... ° 15,269 | 165,425 | 223,862 195,429 
engees 1,046,071 766,032 | 714,503 





BANK OF JAVA.—In florins (000’s omitted) 

4, 
as some July 3, July. 10, July V7, Jays 
107,950 124,640 139,580 133,510 | 132,650 | 133,370 








0 
75,090 | 76,260 | 77,950 | 77,760 | 75,970 | 77,6! 
2,260 | 4,900 v's8 4,630 | 5,070 in 
10,630 | 77,860 | 72,610 | 69,300 | 72,050 i 
740 
156,090 | 193,800 | 197,670 | 201,910 | 197,420 | 194, 
| 'as't00 76,090 | 77,700 "310 | 74,930 | 72,940 





SWISS NATIONAL BANK.—In francst (000’s omitted) 5 
25, ) June 23, | June 30, ) July 7, ) July.1>, july 









te ete 1,481,002 |2,624,360 [2,624,907 |2,624,407 |2,624,414 2so4als 
os oapacoammonnesss Sean wey 531400 534,469 | 534,469 Sout 
Discounts.............. shee 81,624 11,373 11,043 11,205 7,101 16,100 
Confederation w+ | 50,500 | 11,550 | 11,550] 11,550] 16,150) 
AVANCE oecceccses.,., 74,050 30,712 | 30,326 | 29,016 | 1415 
Securities 1... -""""" 14,917 | 14,825 | 14,817 | 14,907 

(622 
Fie S chees ... ies “sista J 1,330,213  HiSteere reas 1 e575 316817 












ro wo 


po ewnz 


Pane - 


Inv 





July 31, 1937 




















itted 
wane, BANK OF SWEDEN.—In Kronor (000’s omitted) 
7a July 23 
’ 
oat AssETS 1936 
0,589 Gold TESETVE... «+5 oos08 a seeeeeetennes 433,383 
5.004 Comme securities * 28.500 
? O08 Sw SD cccccsccccnreeeeeeeewesereees , 
” Foreign.......+++ ceeeeeeseees beneeees 73,360 
2,580 Gold abroad not included in the 
gold reserve ....- peeenseneees seeeees 76,654 
6,121 Balances with foreign banks....... | 218,997 
1173 Bills payable in ae 10,970 
Bills payable abroad ......++-...++- 216,657 
83% AGVANCES......++0000eeeeseeeneenereeees 33,870 
— LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation..........0++0+++5 705,974 
Deposits : Government..........+.. 190,877 
Iv ot Banks .....ccsccsccccsssoeseeesceees 312,555 
1937 COE ince ascdscrrcessdneerisbaasseses 16,178 
1),596 ’ . 
1443 BANK OF NORWAY.—In kroner (000’s omitted) 
9,486 July 22, ; June 30, 
1936 1937 
6,723 ASSETS 
2,538 Coin and bullion (gold 
1 325 TOSETVE) .....00000 scenspeoccens. A 138,085 118,843 
. Balance abroad and foreign 
06% = eccsonenees eoncceocecseooes 82,557 104,963 
ae: F creer eae 
ited in gold, not in 
itted) the gold Teserve...s..e-+0 | 76,248 
ro 3, . ee 41,434 
937 governmen * , 
22,871 Discounts and loans ......... | 221,664 180,076 
5,125 LiaBILITIES 
1,729 Notes in circulation ........ | 374,002 414,566 
10,643 Deposits at sight...... ee 125,543 
14,994 BANK OF PORTUGAL.—In escudos (000’s omitted) 
16.629 June 16,| May 19, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 
8.99 OOD innit eats 910,267} 914,360 
amet” Balances abroad ............... 530,794) 617,062) 613,756) 606,650 
NUE asidenvetinienansiaeaies 346,592) 305,254) 312,640) 
SRT ds dn cesthochcaratanars 108,527} 124,439) 
a tees ~ NID. dnvtn seienv eve 1,045,511) 1,042,900 1,042,900 1,042,900 
y 22, ’ _ LIABILITIES | 
i Notes in circulation ......... 2,054,404 |2,017,090/ 2,006,336 2,058,827 | 2,048,728 2,031,286 
90'156 oa RE 554,497| 507,196) '395, 
’ hers’ Geposits...........00s0 388,894) 594,902) 
cay Other Geposts oi seccscccdseccces 63,967) 101,057} 100,039) 132,341 
90.762 Foreign commitments ..... 34,682! 43,193! 
9.106 —_———_—_—_—_———————_—$_$_—_—_——_—_—_—_———_— 
ines NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA.—In levs (000’s omitted) 
79,738 ‘. July 7, | June 15, 
ASSETS 936 
41,368 Gold holdings ..............+.. 1,606,955 | 1,786,113 
eee Balances abroad and foreign 
37,395 RT 464,384 
Discounts and advances ... | 1,289,680 | 1,043,011 
11,175 Advances to the Treasury . | 2,671,279 | 3,551,463 
31,165 LIABILITIES 
4,801 II in ccseeh hon haath 1,246,143 | 1,237,861 
15,788 Bank notes in circulation .. | 2,302,299 | 2,353,924 
Sight liabilities ............... 1,966,375 | 3,149,989 
8% SEED isn. olitastcanaisctcatel 122,778 
a BANK OF GREECE.—In drachmae (000’s omitted) 
ianiiiaial — June 23, 
Gold and gold exchange ... | 2,943,315 | 3,364,745 
me State Gold Bonds ............ 566,697 
ly 23, Bills discounited............... 293,02 
937 I os ireslhieih since 5,586,699 | 3,595,365 
39,074 State Debt. ............- sc, 3,605,111 | 3,557,205 
19,359 p s Lu.bILITIES 
6,036 Notes in circulation ......... 5,574,025 | 6,372,357 
34,074 Deposit and current accts. | 6,607,072 | 5,206,101 
2 : “ Foreign exchange liabilities | 191,081 
— BANK OF ESTONIA.—In Est. krones (000’s omitted) 
7 July 15, 
2.997 f ASSETS 1936 
7586 Gold coin and gold bullion ............... 34,149 
6,197 Net foreign exchange ...........s0+0000++. 3,776 
0 388 Home bills discounted ................+- 9,472 
64° Loans and advances weeeeesscecceseceeees | 7,325 
- Stats tel Jam 
| A GIT vibvaccesndisabcccvbscce 37,995 
itted) Sight deposits and current accounts.... | 26,039 
ly, ™, Ratio of reserve to current liabilities .. 59-2% 
1937 
58,560 
83 MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
12,944 LONDON MONEY RATES 
35,716 
41548 1937 1937 
ee 
Bank rate (changed from 2 9 
5 coe 1932) ..... , e 
— ra discount— 
ly 24, 60 days’ : by 
1937 8 months’ do. .. i- % 
3,370 4 months’ do. 4 
months’ é 
7,610 ths’ do. ........... te 
5,360 2 , 
34,780 months’. i 
4,740 Short : 
2,940 Deposit y 
) B At notice 
ee : . 
iy Comparison with previous weeks 
94,415 Short Bank Bills 
114 
1100 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 
28 
71,622 » 8 1 
16,617 » 15 1 * 
= 731 {0 


=e i-t 








une 9, | June 16, 


914,399) 914,420) 914,812) 915,034 





124,421| 124,421 
1,042,900)1,042,900 


499,098) 417,509) 411,787) 395,490 





3,320,764 | 3,273,349 





6,447,448 6,387,597 
4,858,465 | 4,914,218 





June 23,| June 30,| July 7, | July 15, 


uly 26,| July 27, 


July 28,| July 29 








bo 9.89 89 tO 

tb tow wo ee 

bo to bo to to 
xe 
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LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
I1.—Spot Rates (Range of the day’s business) 








Par of F 
Londen ca Exch. July 23, July 24, July 26, July 27, | July 28, | July 29, 
per £ 1937 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 1937 





New York, $.. | {4-868 
Montreal, §... 4-864 
Paris, Fr...... 124-21 


4-97}-98}/4- 968-97 |4-96{-98}/4-97§-98} 4-97}-98}|4-974-97 
4-974-99 |4-96%-97 |4-96}-983/4-97}-984 4-97$-983/4-974-98 
132§—-133§ 1325-133} /1325—- \132$8- (1323-133 1323-133 
| | 133 & 1334 

Brussels, Bel. jong i, 29-49-54 29-51-59 (29-56-60 29-53-59 29-52-58 





: ags 4%e-tk «(94%-4 942-3 944- 94-3 94%- 
Milan, L....... | 92-464 |" “94.69; | 94-691 | 94-45: | O40; | Stasi | oksh 
Zurich, Fr.... | 25+22$ [21-66-71 |21-63-67 [21-64-70 '21-67-70 21-67-70 (21-66-69 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 | 540-555 
He’s’fors, M... | 193-23 |2253-226}/ 2253-226} 2253-2264 /225}-226} |225}-2264 |225}-2264 
' 70-100(1}, 70-100(1)! 70-100(2)| 70—-100(2)) 7O-100(1)| 7O-100(2) 









Madrid, Pt.... |25-2284 | ‘Go.9s!'| ‘60.75; | 62-75; | 62-75 aaa ac 
4 2 2-497 | O2°/3) | O2°497 | O2°/9) 62°75) 62-75) 
Lisbon, Esc... | 110 110-110§) 110-1103) 110-1103) 110-1103 110-110g] 110-1103 
Amst'd’m, Fl.| 12-1079-00-01% |9-00-01} |9-01-02} |9-01}-024'9-014-04 [9-02-0334 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20-43 [12-34-37 |12-33-36 /12-34-37 |12-35-38 |12-35-38 |12-35-38 

Registered | | 
Marks | (c) | 41-46 41-46 | 414-464 | 414-46} | 41}-46} | 413-463 
Vienna, Sch... | 34-58}) 254-27) | 254-274 ; 254-274 | 254-27) | 254-274 | 254-27} 
Bu’pest, Pen..| 27-82 244-258 | 244-258 | 247-258 | 249-258 | 247-25) | 247-253 
Prague, Ke.... | §164} [1428-143 |142}-3 = 1428-4 =| 142§-143 142} 1425-143 
Danzig, Gul... 25-00 | 264-§ 26-26} | 26-26) | 26-26} | 264-2 264-8 
Warsaw, Zl... | 43-38 264-8 26-264 | 26-264 | 26-26) | 26)-4 264-4 
Riga, Lat. ... | 25-225] 249-253 | 249-259 | 249-259 | 243-25} | 243-25} | 243-253 
Buchar’st, Lei} 813-8 | 660-680 | 660-680 | 660-680 | 660—-G80 | 660-680 | 660-680 
. | 617* 617* 617* 617* 617* | 618* 
Const'ple, Pst | 110 {, 627k 627k 627k | 627k 627k 627k 





Belgrade, Din.| 276-32 | 211-221 | 211-221 | 211-221 | 211-221 211-221 | 211-221 
Kovno, Lit....| 48-66 | 283-29} | 287-299 289-299 | 28-293 | 283-29} | 283-29} 
Sofia, Lev. ... | 673-66 | 390-420 | 390-420 | 390-420 | 390-420 | 390-420 | 390-420 
Tallinn, E. Kr.) 18+159) 172-18} | 172-18$ | 173-18 | 17-18} | 179-18} | 173-13} 
GABA, Biv icccns | 18-+159/19-85-95 |19-85-95 19-85-95 |19-85-95 {19-85-95 19-85-95 
St’holm, Kr... | 18+159/19-35—45 |19-35-45 19-35-45 [19-35-45 |19-°35-45 19-35-45 
Cop’h’gen, Kr.) 18-159)22-35-45 (22-35-45 22-35-45 (22-35-45 22-35-45 (22-35-45 


Alex’dria, Pst.| 974 | 978-8 | 978-2 973-2 97#-4 | 972-3 973-4 
Br. India Rup. 18d. |I8g-f \I8h-& (18A-& (I8Q-h ISQ-& ISA-w 
Hong Kong,$'t ... |14%-} 144-3 14%-} 144-3 14% -} 14% 

Kobe, Yen ... [#24-58d. 134-14 13}8-14 [1399-14 [134-14 [134g-14 [134-14 
Shanghai,$.../t ... |I4e-% [I4a-& | 14h | 4b | 14th | M4b-% 


Singapore, $.. |t 28d. [28%4-} |284-} 28h%-$ [284-$ 28-4 [2834-4 


<9} 
Batavia, F.... | 12-11 |8-97-9-01/8-97-9-01.8-97}- _|8-97}-_'8-99-9-03/8-93}- 

\ 9-014 9-014 | 9-024 
Rio, Mil....... 15-8000. 3y-4f | Sm-1f 3h-hf | Sh-AS | Saf | Sms 


9 “3s 
; ae 16° 44-49g|16-38-48¢ 16- 40-472 16-42-48¢ 16: 43-48¢)16-43-48¢ 
B. Aires, $... | 11°454 | 6.194 | 16-12h | 16-12h | 16-12h | 16-12h | 16-12h 


Valparaiso, §.. | 40 128¢ (1) 128¢ (1) | 128 (1) | 128¢ (2) 128¢ () | 128¢ (2) 
noid 279-284 | 279-28} 273-28} | 279-284 | 273-28} | 279-28} 
M'video, $... |f 51d. 4 | “gozep. | sage» 395% | 305% | 395%) | 39% 
Lima, Sol. ... 17-38 | 183-193 18¥-19} | 18¥-19% | 18Z-19} | 18f-19} | 18}-193 
Mexico, Pes... | 9-76 | 174-184 | 17}-18} | 174-18} | 174-18} 174-18} | 17-18} 


Manila, Pes.... \t24-66d.| 24-244,| 24-2474! 24-24y)| 24-244), 24-24) | 24-244 


Moscow, Robs. | ai | 313 31% 312 , ~ ee 31g) 0 |S 313 
B’ngkok, Baht|t21-82d.| 214-22 | 21}-22 | 21j-22 | 21-22 | 21}-22 | 214-22 


| j t i I \ 


Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight); Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valpara iso (90 days) 
* Sellers. + Pence per unit of local currency. }{ Par 8-23§% since dollar devaluation on 
February 1, 1934. § Par, 197-10 since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. 
(a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (6) Official Rate. (c) Per cent. discount. 
(e) Latest “export” rate. (f) Official rate is 4}d. sellers. (g) Official rate is 
$15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for importers. Rate for payments to 
the Bank of England :—(t) For account Controller of Anglo-Italian debts; (j) under 
Anglo-Spanish Agreement. (k) under Anglo-Turkish Agreement ; (1) Nominal 


Il.—Forward Rates 
(Closing quotations) 





| July 23,} July 24,| July 26, | July 27, | July 28, | July 29, 











London on | 1937 1937 1937 1937 | 1937 | 1937 

| Perg | Perf Per £ Per £ Per{ | Perf 
seemeeseecesesenteas nessa nineteen eae 
(p) | (p) (p) (p) | (p) | (Pb) 

. 1 Month tye 4~% i-# tye | #-# | i-x% 
New York,cent. 7 #-i4 =| CUR -j | #-% | 14_,; 14, 
3 iw» 1y-1g | 14-2 14-1f | 14-14 /1%-l%| Ib-lee 

(d) | (d) (d) | (d) | (d) (d) 

1 Month | 2}-2; | 24-3 29-23 | 2-23 | 18-1} 1}-1} 

Pa.is, fr8..cccce00- 3 » 43-5} | 43-5 34-44 | 33-3} 23-3 24-2 
8 » 7h-78 | 6h-6%&) S$-5E | 54-5h | 4t-4) 4-4} 

(p) (p) (p) | (Pp) (p) (p) 

1 Month | 1}-% 1,-% We | 1h-} 1h-2 

Amsterdam,c’nt io 2-1 | 13-1} 2-1 2-1} 2-1$ | 2-1} 

ire 23-2 23-24 | 28-24 | 2§-2§ | 25-28 | 25-2 

(p) | _ (Pp) m1 4 Fr (p) 

1 Month Par | 1-Par Par | $-Par | Par Par 

Brussels, cent... a: 1-Par | 1-Par | 1-Par | }-Par | Par | Par 

Sts 14-4 | 1-Par | 14-4 | $-Par | Par | Par 

(p) | (P) ( | ( | ® | & 

{| 1 Month Par | Par | Par }-Par | Par | }-Par 

Geneva, cent... 7 * 1-Par | 1-Par 1—Par 1-Par | Par | 1—Par 

ee 1}-} 14-4 «| «14-4 «| «1-Par | ‘Par 14-4 

(p) Premium, i.e. “ under spot.” (d) Discount, i.e. “ over spot.” 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange 


rates in New York :— 
July 29, June 30, July 7, July 14, July 21, July 28, 
1936 ‘1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
f 0 °. ° 


% % ° ° ° % 
Call money oo... .sevecccccccsccccececs 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed coll.) 1} 1} 1} 1; 1} lt 
Bank acceptances :— —————« Selling Rates ——————————— 
Members—eligible, 90 days ...... te + + 4 $ $ 
Non-mem.—eligible, 90 days ... te 3 + . + + 
Commercial accept., 90 days........ d 1 1 1 1 1 





HOTEL WESTMINSTER 
Le Touquet 
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| ly 28 
ange Par uly 29,| July 14,} July 21,) July 2s, 
eae eats [71996] 1997. '| 1937 "| 1987 
Leaten— Old par 

ee aormnne -8666| 5-0087| 4-96 | 4:97} | 4-963 

ee sersanenee } Dollars for £1 ...5 | Newpar| §-0212| 4-9687| 4-9837] 4:9762 

Chaques ......... 8-2397| 5-02 | 4-963 | 4-98¢ | 4°97) 
ee cheques |Cents for 1 franc 6-63 6-6087| 3-8825) 3-723 oi 
B ~” Cents for 1 belga 23-54 16-885 | 16-845 | 16-835 | 16- ; 
Switzerland ,, |Cents for 1 franc 32-67 32-70 22-94 22-945 = 
Italy 0 nts for 1 lira 8-91 7:90 | 5-26 5°26 5-2 
Berlin ” — ICents for 1 mark | 40-33 | 40-28 | 40-23 | 40-265 | 40°25 } 
Vienna »  |Cts.forAustrn.shig. | 23-82 os 18°79 | 18°80 | 18°85 
Madrid »  |Cents for 1 peseta | 32-67 | 13- eee oles * 
Amsterdam , or 1 guilder | 68-06 68-00 55°10 55-26 55-08 
Copenhagen no Bg 22-42 | 22-18 | 22-25 | 22-22 

» »|Cents for 1 kroner | 45-37 25:23 | 24-97 | 25-045 | 25-02 

Stockholm a 25-89 25-61 25-70 25-66 
Athens »,  |Centsforldrachma] 1-29} | 0-94 O-91g | O-91 | 0-914 
Montreal » ents for Can. $1 {169-31 100, | 99% 99% 99 i} 
Yokohama » {Cents for 1 yen 84-40 | 29-33 | 28-93 | 28-99 | 28-99 
Shanghai , {Cents for 1 dollar ss 30-16 | 29-60 29-65 =o 
Calcutta , Cents for 1 rupee | 61-80 | 37-94 | 37-54 | 37-62 37°59 
Buenos Aires ,, |Cents for 1 peso we 33-46 | 30-82 | 30-91 | 30°86 
Rio de Janeiro,, {Cents for 1 milreis | 11-96 8-45 8-37 8-40 8-38 








GOLD AND SILVER 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
for the week ended July 29, 1937, are issued by the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 
(Into and from United Kingdom) 






































* At current market value. + Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom is 
entered at face value and shown in italics. Other coin is entered at current market value. 


Imports Exports 
|. 
From Bullion* Coint | To | Bullion* | Coint 
el a | aa) = 
British W. Africa... 177,629 | I oc cet custo 23,975 ae 
British S. Africa ... | 2,165,678 | Netherlands ef , | f sae 
Tanganyika | 7,863 | iY 687 
British India | 595,632 Belgium ............ | 900,000 i 
Australia | 112,104 | France............... | 170,071 | 2,000 
New Zealand <a 26,848 | ew ; i | = | ihe 
ULS.S.R. | 2,825,302 | IS. Becdiondtent 819,612 | — 
Germany . ; 8,681 | | Other Countries 350 { 310 
Belgium . | 22,522 | ped 338 
France ... .. |10,206,614 50 | | | 
Cees... . | 721,875 | 
Other Countries ... | 4,879 | | 
i ° 
satel {16,875,627 50 | Totals ......... | 2,013,431 it ° 235 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 
Imports Exports 
/ 
From | Bullion* Coint | To Bullion* Coint 
| \ 
£ £, £ £ 
Irish Free State | 2,000 | British India | 17,500 | 
Australia ... i se j 410 | Denmark ... | 1,356 | 
Germany ............ | 21,919 | NN oi cccspesacne 982 
225 | U.S.A. ............ | 17,900 
Belgium ... a am 48 | Other Countries 1,425 
France ...... a 531 350 | | 
NS sntipassiond T GREE |. ons | 
Other Countries ... “ | 1,004 | 
Pee y yee Ee at. es 
re 66,326 i ian | a : | 39,131 





No gold movements were reported at the Bank of England between 
July 23rd and 29th. Details of previous movements appeared in the issue 
of July 3rd, page 49. 


GOLD MARKET 


Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on July 28, 1937 :— 

The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 
{326,406,625 on July 2Ist, showing no change as compared with 
July 14th. 

The market has passed through another quiet week during which a 
total of £1,230,000 has been dealt in at the daily fixing at prices which, 
except on Friday when there was a 2d. premium, have represented parity 
with the current dollar rates. Demand has to some extent, it is thought, 
represented the replacement of metal previously dishoarded. A momentarv 
hardening of the dollar led to the quotation of 140s. 0}d. on July 24th, 
but quotations have since once again slipped awav. ‘ 

The s.s. “‘ Carthage,” which sailed from Bombay on July 24th, carries 
gold to the value of about £208,000. The Southern Rhodesian gold output 
for May, 1937, amounted to 68,448 fine ounces as compared with 68,059 
fine ounces for April, 1937, and 68,331 fine ounces for May, 1936. 


SILVER MARKET 


Some revival of Indian demand manifested itself early in the period 
under review and, offerings being small, imparted an upward tendency. 
Aided by the sharp appreciation of the dollar, quotations reached 20d. 
for both deliveries on Saturday and, although the dollar reacted on 
Monday, silver prices on that day advanced further to 204d. for cash 
and 20d. for forward. At this higher level the market appeared over- 
strained and in face of China and Continental sales and speculative resales 
prices reacted yesterday to 20d. for both deliveries, at which they remain 
unchanged to-day. With the dollar-sterling exchange at its present 
level, there would appear to be little likelihood of any sustained improve- 
ment in prices, but sellers would probably once again show reluctance at 
lower levels. The fluctuations of the past week have served to illustrate 
how readily the market responds to even a moderate revival of demand. 


_ July 31, 1937 


Quotations for g id and silver are shown below :— 


eee 


Price of Bar Silver in : 
Price of Gold Equivalent London per ounce standard re of Silver 
Value 





1937 per ew York 
Fine Ounce | of £ sterling per ounce 
: Cash ae 999 fine 
s. d, s. d d. d. 1937 
July 22...... | 139 64 | 12 2-11 194 19% Cents 
ij ee antoes 139 10 12 1-81 195 1943 July21 j 
sp BR enecne 140 04 12 1-59 20 20 tn : 
— 139 9 12 1-90 20 & 208 July 27 P45 
ag OE eonand 139 6} 12 2-11 20 20 inclusive 
a eae 139 9 12 1-90 20 20 
Average ..... 139 8-92} 12 1-90 19-958 19-979 
July 29 ...... 139 9} 12 1°85 20% 20 tk 





The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the period 
from July 22nd to the 28th was $4 ‘981 and the lowest $4 -96}. 








~ OTHER STATISTICS 








WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Gross Receipts, 


Aggregate Gross Receipts, _ 
week ended July 25, 


compared with 1936 








9 
(b) Week ended | __ (000) ic000) 
July 24, 1937. Miles : | | 
(c) Week ended | Open): c]og/Z, ont ~sissiz at ta 
July 23, 1937. St Ss|&2 33 Ss & gS =° a2 $3 ss 
Sele gisele és % Bei Sol os lee 
& BIS219 iS shes | S31 8°) "2 13 
a cIVY = tL ie a) = 
aad | | Pa a oe | | 
Great 1937 | 3,738 | 306} 206) 109, 315) 621}] 5,908) 5,726) 3,249) 8,975) 14,883 
1]] 5,722) 5,516) 2,909) 8,425) 14,147 


Western { 1936 | 3,746 oe 198; 98 296 60 





| | 
6| 312) 190) 502) 978)] 9,295) 9,791) 7,180! 16,971! 26,266 


315| 194] 509} 963]| 8,872! 9,373) 6,734) — 


L. M. & 1937 | 6,877 | 734) “a od 362 14,223)14198) 7,495) 21,693! 35,916 
Scottish | 1936 | 6,898} ry 458, 201] 659, 1,375]| 13,662 13781] 7,015, 20,796) 34,458 


(c) L. & N. [£1937 | 6,320 | 47 
Eastern | 1936 | 6,333 | 454 











-! . 
5} 8,990) 1,765 sao} 2,645) 11,635 











Soutl 1937 | 2,153 | 434) 66) 25) 91) 52 9 645 
uthern ...4 1936 2,154 413] 67) 30; 97) 510 8,512) 1,819, 898 2,717) 11 229 
1937 {19088 1950'1056| ‘514 pie 3,520) 38,416 31480 18804) 50,284) 88,70) 
Total .....---| 1936 |19131$|1888 1038) 523 1561! 3,449) 36,768 30489 17556, 48,045, 84,515 
(b)Belfast& £1937 | 80 | 4:4]... |... | 0-5 4-9 70-8] .. 14-4] 85-2 
Co. Down | 1936 80 1s saa at ns 73-1}... : 16 i 89:4 

! = , 

(b) Great 1937 | 543 {16-0} ... | ... | 9-6] 25-6) 290-3) ... oe | 272°8) 963 

Northern 11936 | 543 ie Sick ee +f 289-1) ... |... | 286-1) 575 

| | 
(b) Great 1937 | 2.076 50-3) ... .. 40-1] 90-4] 953-6). ais )1187-0)2140°6 
Southern | 1936 | 2,124 ona ae . (41d oe) 961-6)... : |1200-7)2162 ; 
\ 





OT 





COMPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING PERiIops, 1935 and 1936 








(000’s omitted) 2 wine 
Great > | rN ER. | Southem 
es | L.MS. | L.N.ER. | 
! i 4 | 
Second half-year, 1936, compared | £ | £ | £ f 
with second half-year, 1935 :— | os 378 
Gross increase or decrease... | + 491 + 1,575 | + 751 + 3 


First half-year, 1937, compared | 
with first half-year, 1936 :— 








Gross increase or decrease.. + 670 | + 1,329 | +1,187 | + 3 
Second half-year, 1937, compared | | | 
with second half-year, 1936:— 47 
3 weeks to July 24,1937... | + 66 | + 129 | + 100 | + ™ 
Weekly average second half 1937... | + 22 | + 43} + 33 t : 5 
Latest week 1937 compared with 1936 | + 20 | + 2) + | + 


LONDON TRANSPORT 


Compared with core 


Takings sponding period of 
(before pooling) last year 
Week ending July 24, 1937 «..............cc00008 £557,800 +980 
Aggregate 4 weeks to July 24, 1937 ............ 3,268,300 +. 27,60 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 


Gross Aggregate 





Gross Receipts 





a) 2 AH for Week Receipts 
Name g = BE 

=] a ~=| 1937 | + or — 1937 | +o- 
ais. Bille 
INDIAN —— 
1937 | Rs. 1 Rs. Rs. _| ES. oat 
Assam Bengal ...... 14 ljuly 10} 1,330) $4,82,200,+- 44,911 47,96,871)-+ "64.900 
Barsi Lt. yo eu 13 |June 30) 202 $32,500, — 60,400) —3,99,000/— 851.229 
Bengal&N.Western | 15 |July 10)2,111| $10,18,890+ 59,335 1,18,65,831)+ "597 

Bengal-Nagpur ...... 15 | 10, 3,268] $25,28,000 +4,41,899 2,68,84,42/) "201" 


« ) 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I, | 16 | 20, 3,072| $26,46,000 +-1,06,000 3,89,84,000) + 205 
Madras & S. Mahr.... | 13 ‘June 30, 3,229) $21,67,000 —1,24,451| 2,02,07,000 + S134 
Robilk'd & Kumaon | 15 July 10| '572| $1,78,350|+ "18,846) 22,86,935)+ | 50499 
South Indian ......... 13 June 30 2,532' +$16,03,328 +1,67,932) 1,41,96,553|+ °° 


3 10 days. 





CANADIAN 


$ 
1937 $ 4 3 | . ) 
Canadian National | 29 |July 21|23566 3,704,383\+- 313,277 105,978,562 + 10690 


Canadian Pacific ... | 29 21}17228) 2,688,000 ++ 227,000] 74,790,000" 


—_ 
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SOUTH AMERICAN 











“pili 1937 | i igi eee a 
fagasta (Chili : / | ; 

Ani Bolivia) oasis 30 |July 25. 834 £13,840 4 2,160 484,240! tL 80.160 
» NE 4 24 753. / $183,300 + 26,400) 564,800) + 20,700 
Argentine BN.Hi--.reee | Me fae i 2,185 35,037] 3,179 
— 949 {$1,332,000 + 79,000] 4,570,000! 4 41,700 
B.A. and Pacific ... ‘ oF 5a *£82,630 + 9,269] (283/499) 4 18°350 
B.A. Central .....+++ ; 2 10; ... | $157,800 4- 51,700 219,000) + 63,400 
ee ts uae 4 24' 5.084 $2,031,000 + 301,000] 6,581,000! 127,000 
B.A. Gt. Southe “| ve | *£125,993 + 24,708] "408,251 30,346 

' f $768,000 + 138,000] 2.486 1 156. 
- | 2 : ’ , 4,486,000 156,000 
B.A. Western......++. | 4 41,990) 5 S¢47'643 + 10,758] ‘15421814 17'790 

: 9419 $2,415,950 + 251,900] 8,484,450)4 870% 
; > + , 251,8 } 450 870,200 
Central Argentine... | 4 <4 ad */149,873 + 23172] 526.330]. 80.496 
eins . ( 144,722 804] 330,316|— 45,122 
Central Uruguayan.. 3 " a \ e£16,299 4 1,458 37,275 1,383 
e ‘ 4 { $653,000 8,000} 2,393,000) 4+ 124,000 

" a “ 2 2 + ’ +,993, ) “4, 
Cordoba Central ... 4 4 Ss . *£40,510 2.750 148,450] 4 15,590 
; so | 24) | $249,700 36,600 783,400|+ 62,900 
Entre Rios ....-+-++ 4 | 810) *£15,490 + 3,013 48,598} + 6,410 
G. Westn. of Brazil | 30 24 1,082) ” £6,000 400 216,700 13,500 
; ‘ ‘ _ {| M1799000 — 138,000] 51,641,000] +-6,468,000 

) 24 1,918 ' : pe ee So 
Leopoldina.......++++ 3 J 18 £24,062'+ 1.625 661'528| + '145°537 
Leopoldina Termnl., | 30 ee | Ms, 341,000, +- 21,000] 10,473,000) + 549,000 
NitPOUE ..cccscccccccee 27 15 397) at{2,908 3,587 89,753) + 13,698 
Paraguay Central... | 4 24 = 274) $3,393,000 + 989,000} 13,288,000) +4,077,000 
SadvORO. ...<c2c0se00% 4 24 100) Col. 11,500 3,355 41,982) + 3,794 
; ‘ g< Ms2300000,— 458,000] 75,405,000] + 4,041,000 
San Paulo .......+++. ” ” a £30,667|— 2,199 935,02214+ | 85,493 

United of Havana... 4 24 — 


f —_— 321 62,383! 4 3,676 


* Converted at average official rate during week ended July 24, 16-12 pesos to f£. 
o Free market rate. ¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. + Fortnight. 
a Converted at official rate. @ Receipts in Uruguayan currency. 

e Converted at ‘ controlled free rate.”’ 








OTHER OVERSEAS 





























Egyptian Delta Light 1937 £ | £ £ £ 
Railways ......+66 14 |July 10) 621 17,034) 4 725 62,818) -+ 5,342 
Egyptian Markets... | 29 ee. ove £1,209) — 189 48,894)— 1,107 
Mexican Railway ... 2 14) 483 $278,800! +. 53,800 809,600 +- 129,600 
¢ 10 days. 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPT 
| 1937 | £ £ é £ 
ee 29 IJuly 20) $285,800 ts soo] 6,264,100 — 51,800 
$10 days. 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 
1937 | { ' 
Anglo-Argentine ... | 29 |July 22) 325 $613,007, 15,550) 18,514,318 + 223,975 
B. Aires Lacroze ... 2 11 $57,864.— 5,724 90,241’ — 6,222 
Burnley, Colne and 
Nelson Jt. Trspt. | 29 24 80 £5,157 405) kel 
Calcutta Tramways. | 29 24) ... | Rs.1,24,413 5,718) 29,98,284 1,57,705 
Liverpool Corp. ...... 16 21) ... £31,471}4+ 2,053] 503,455’ 36,205 
Madras Electric...... 28 ee }Rs.57,139) 3,031 6,70,731| 28,682 








¢ Fortnight. 


MONTHLY TRAFFICS 























Z Receipts for Month | Receipts to Date 
Company = . De- — —__—--_—. | —_--___ — —_—_—_—— 
& |Ending | scrip- | 
| “ tion 1937 | or 1937 or 
| | | 
Brazilian Traction | 6 | June 30 | Gross ls 3,479,576) +- 811,862! 18,534,605) + 3,311,130 
| Net i$ 1,982,836) + 494,359) 10,153,498) + 1,862,484 
Burma Electric | 1 | June 30| Gross |Rs. 52,461) 4 2,641 ss res 
Canadian National} 6 | June 30 | Gross |$16,091,901) + 1,352,136) 94,996,314) +.9,534,886 
Net |$ 435,187] + 425,745) 6,667,948 + 4,192,908 
Canadian Pacific | 6 | June 30 | Gross |$11,419,000)+ 462,000) 66,790,000) + 4,746,000 
Net |$ 1,195,000)4+- 20.000) 8,260,000 + 1,469,000 
Costa Rica.......... |11 | May 31 | Gross |f 25,954|+ 8,505) 218,282 58,360 
| | | | 











SHORTER COMPANY COMMENTS 


COMPANY RESULTS OF THE WEEK.— This week's output of 
company reports is seasonally smaller, but it is representative of industrial 
companies of moderate size. In the brewery group, NUTTALL’S 
BREWERY reports an increase in net profits from £65,672 to £79,100, 
while the ordinary dividend is doubled at 5 per cent. ASSOCIATED 
BREWERIES have also enjoyed a prosperous year, for profits have risen 
trom £82,411 to £100,145, the ordinary dividend being raised from 7} to 
9 percent. In the land group BRAZILIAN WARRANT shows a sharp 
increase in profits from £7,059 to £36,362, AILSA INVESTMENT and 
CONTINENTAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRUST have recorded slightly 
higher net revenues during the past year, and pay increased dividends. 
Among the industrial concerns, G. H. DOWNING, whose profits were 
teverely reduced for 1935-36, have staged a recovery from £47,726 to 
£72,502, although the anticipated increase in dividend has not been 
realised. DAVY AND UNITED ENGINEERING report approximately 
doubled profits at £42,082, and the dividend is increased from 5 to 7} per 
cent. Other increases in profits are recorded by GEO. BASSETT AND 
COMPANY and CROPPER AND COMPANY, while S. HOFFNUNG 
and NATIONAL CANNING, with profits of £46,030 and £42,132 respec- 
lively, have slightly improved on the previous year’s figures. A dis- 
“ppointing first report has been issued by CONSOLIDATED SISAL, 
whose net profits amount to no more than £7,372 after depreciation, 
Daupared with prospectus estimates of £12,000 for eight months to 
» ember last. No final dividend is recommended in addition to the 
* per cent. interim. The prospectus showed that considerable forward 
Sales of sisal had been ma e, which the directors are now compelled to 
a The serious deficiency of output, compared with prospectus 
stmates, is attributed to shortage of labour and overhauling of machinery. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PERSONAL 


pene Dawnay Day and Company, Ltd., announce that Mr Christopher 
wnay, the secretary, has now been elected to the board. 
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Kassala (Sudan) Gold Mines, Ltd., announce that Mr C. M. Dolby and 
Mr F, W. Dufil have joined the board of the company. ; 


The directors of the National Mutual Life Assurance Society have 
appointed Mr James Wilson More, F.F.A., to be joint actuary. Mr More 
has been assistant actuary of the society since March, 1929. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Pentland has joined the London Board of the 
Australian Mutual Provident Society. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SAKER BARTLE (SOUTH AFRICA), LTD.— Profit of £68,403 for 
initial period from March 6, 1936, to March 31, 1937. Ordinary dividend 
10 per cent. Underwriting commission £5,556. Union tax reserve, £3,750. 
Forward, £11,528. Turnover shows a substantial increase over the previous 
year. Debtors, £162,102. Creditors, £53,639. 


HEAD WRIGHTSON AND COMPANY, LTD.— Profits for year to 
April 30, 1937, amounted to £60,448, against £52,556 for previous year. 
Depreciation provision repeated at £20,000. Ordinary dividend 5 per 
cent. net against nil. Carried forward £7,420. All the works continue to 
be fully employed. 


THRELFALL’S BREWERY COMPANY, LTD.—Gross trading 
profits for year to June 30, 1937, £423,855, an advance of £30,527. To 
depreciation, £48,847, against £40,336. Ordinary dividend raised from 
17 per cent. to 18 per cent. To properties improvement reserve, £35,000, 
against £22,000. Carry forward £334,650, against £339,832. 

SOUTH AFRICAN DISTILLERIES AND WINES, LTD.— 
Dividends received for year to June 30, 1937, £259,549, against £165,942. 
Ordinary dividend and bonus 20 per cent., against 10 per cent. Carry 
forward increased from £1,055 to £1,491. A compromise has been reached 
in the civil claims against E. K. Green at £133,000, and the company has 
called upon the vendors of the shares for indemnification. The vendors 
have refused to acknowledge any liability, and the company has claimed 
an arbitration. 


McDOUGALLS TRUST, LTD.—Revenue for year to June 30, 1937, 
£205,211, compared with £204,392. Ordinary dividend raised from 74 
per cent. to 10 per cent. To reserve for depreciation of trustee securities 
£10,000. Carry forward reduced from £46,180 to £37,817, 

SHEFFIELD STEEL PRODUCTS, LTD.— Profit for year to March 
31, 1937, £33,388, against £46,193 for preceding year. Net profit £1,015, 
reducing debit balance brought in to £34,618, Accounts are not comparable 
with preceding year owing to the sale of two branches and the assets of 
two subsidiaries. The reorganisation of the personnel and plant is nearing 
completion. 

IRISH SUGAR COMPANY.— Il rading profit for the year to April 30, 
1937, was £287,935, approximately £17,800 higher than for 1935-36, The 
total quantity of beet delivered last campaign was 590,311 tons, an increase 
of 27,137 tons, with average sugar content of 17-5 per cent., compared with 
17-17 per cent. for 1935-36. <A larger quantity, in terms of white sugar, 
was manufactured at 86,314 tons, compared with 78,911 tons for 1935-36, 
The outlook for a satisfactory yield during the current season is now more 
promising. 

ASSOCIATED BREWERIES.—Net profit £100,145 against £82,411. 
Ordinary dividend raised from 7} per cent. to 9 per cent, Carry forward 
raised from £42,310 to £49,762, 
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ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH SECURITIES.—Net _ profit for 
1936, £15,116, to be deducted from the debit balance of £293,4,783, leaving 
a deficiency of £2,919,667. The loss for 1935, after providing for debenture 
interest and directors’ fees was £18,326. 


INTERNATIONAL HOLDING AND INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
—This Company is considering a plan to permit of the resumption of 
dividends, and shareholders will be notified as soon as the board is in a 
position to recommend a reorganisation. No dividends have been paid 
since 1929. 

RHODESIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN (OFFER TO PURCHASE 
LOANGWA SHARES).—Rhodesian Anglo-American, Ltd., has offered 
to purchase Loangwa Concessions (Northern Rhodesia) at the rate of one 
10s. share in Rhodesian Anglo-American for every 12 shares of 5s. each in 
Loangwa Concessions. Offer conditional upon its acceptance by at least 
90 per cent. in value of the holders of the 3,787,666 shares. 


ELECTROLUX CORPORATION.— Consolidated net profit for the 
second quarter of 1937 $843,867, compared with $836,286 for same period 
1936. Total earnings first six months 1937, $1,612,236, compared with 
$1,558,758. After all charges, including Federal income tax and surtax 
on undistributed profits. 


ABITIBI POWER AND PAPER REORGANISATION PLAN.— 
The bondholders’ protective committee have published a reorganisation 
plan, providing for the formation of a new company to take over Abitibi 
properties and issue new bonds, income debentures and common stock, 
in exchange for outstanding obligations and stock on which heavy arrears 
of interest and dividends are due. In addition it is proposed to raise 
$14,000,000 of fresh capital by an issue of 44 per cent. bonds, 


BROKEN HILL PROPRIETARY COMPANY.—Net profit for year 
to Mav 31, 1937, £1,183,171, after providing £670,801 for depreciation 
and £18,406 for debenture interest. In the previous year net earnings were 
£850,361, Ordinary dividend is maintained at 12} per cent. 

SHAWINIGAN WATER AND POWER.—Gross revenue for six 


months ended June 30, 1937, $7,397,401 against $6,658,489. Net revenue 
$4,198,705 against $3,668,193. 


July 31, 1937 


BANK INSURANCE AND FINANCIAL SHARES TRUs7T _\ 
revenue for half-vear to June 30th, 4-50547d. per unit, whick Qn fe 
3-58264d. earned during previous half-year, amounts to 8-O881 1d 
unit for the year. Distribution payable August 15, 1937, 444, pe © tit 
(free of tax), making 8d. per unit for vear, nit 


HADFIELDS, LTD.—Interim dividend of 9d. per share (74 per cent 
payable August 3lst, compared with 3} per cent. a year ago. The Dresent 
increased interim dividend is ~ upon a larger capital. As a resylt of _ 
offer made in April, £445,813 debenture stock has been surrend | = 
296,648 ordinary shares issued in exchange. Comparative positj ad 
capital shown below :— N of 

Before Offer After Conversio; 
£ — 


% ‘ 
Ordinary SWATEE occccccccccccccccccsecsecss 929 892 1,078 216 
Preference Shares ........seeeeeeeseeeeeeees 300,000 300.000 
TE win cnnbdiniscceseterenscesiesss 1 229,892 1.378.216 
4} per cent, Ist debenture stock........ 1,039,137 593,324 
TRADE... 0 nckdncedegasoccitenesevorsns 2,269,029 1,971,540 ; 


REPUBLIC OF COSTA RICA 6 PER CENT. MORTGAGE 
BONDS OF 1912.—The Government of Costa Rica have made a propos 
to buy the outstanding bonds of this issue together with all claims fp; 
coupons accrued thereon for the sum of 10s. in the pound, provided th 
whole or practically the whole of the bonds outstanding are offered to then 
on the terms mentioned. 

CROPPER AND COMPANY.—Net profit for year to June 30, 1937 
£42,885 against £36,623, Ordinary dividend maintained at 10 per cent. 
fo general reserve £7,500 against £2,500. To obsolescence reserve £2.50) 
against £5,000. To reserve for doubtful debts £2,500 against nil. Carrieq 


‘forward £10,737. 


ARGENTINE NAVIGATION.— The Argentine Navigation Company, 
Mihanovich, Ltd., announces that gross takings and those of associate 
concern, together amounted to Arg. P. $2,947,121, in June 1937, an increas 
of Arg. P. $573,121, or 24-1 per cent., on June, 1936. For the period 
January—June, 1937, takings aggregate Arg. P. $2,581,984. 





SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 





























Net Profit | Appropriation | Corresponding 
E After Amount !———————- eri Det 
: Balance | payment | Available || Dividend a | Year 
Year from ’ Carried to 
Company of for $$$ $$ |) 
: Ending Last otet > : : Reserve, | Balance |} 
= Deben- | Distri- | Prefce Ordinary ; i w bs 
Account : ‘ Deprecia- | Forward|| Net | Divi- 
i bution | | tion, etc || Profit | dend 
be j ,~C oe i} ( ( 
Interest Amount) Amount | Rate | 
Banks t / ¢ 1 f | / % f i |  — % 
Bank of New Zealand ...... | Mar. 31; 339,101) 500,789) 839,890 100.000) 375,000) 10 the | 364,890! 515.962) 10 
Breweries | oo 
Associated Breweries ...... | June 30) 42,311) 100,145) 142,456) 28,453} 59,160) 9 | 5,080! 49,763} 82411) 7} 
ana certain Pointe June 30 | 2,134! 79,100! 81,234) 42,000) 20,000) 5 15,500) 3,734 65,672) 24 
inancial, Land, etc. 
Brazilian Warrant Agency | Dec. 31 | 24,936 36,362) 61,298 | 35,000) oe 26,298) 7,059) Nil 
Eastern International Rub- | | i 
ber and Produce Trust June 30 2,143) 14,887 17,030)}| a 15,187} 4-44 | a 1,843)| 8,699) 24 
Murrayfield Real Estate ... | May 31 | 3,062) 1,270} 4 332)! Ls 1,125) 5 3,207)! 1240| 5 
Shop Investments ............ | June 30 | 2,353} 14,529) 16,882) 7,550} 10 | wot. ae. a 
Tea Corporation ............ | Jan. 31 4,342 6,025) 10,367)| —... | 5,250) G7 900) 4,217) 5.656, 5 
Thames Estates & Investm'ts | June 30 1,504) 11,679! 13,183 4.631) | 5,500) 4.052)! 8.650! Nil 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Davy & Uaiet Eyeing Mar. 31 7,034) 42,082 49,116) .... | 27,257) 74 | Ne | 21,859] 21,571; 5 
ubber 1] 
Anglo-Java .... |Mar. 31} 20,845) 109,002) 129,847)| 83.250) ae | 99 s07!| 45.676) 24 
AAMZIO~ JAVA «...000eeeeeeeeceeees | Mar. of | 2U D4: 9 OO2Z 29 | ia 83,250) 74 24,000) 22,597 45,676 «3 
Malay United .................. | Mar. 31 |Dr. 4,999) 5,208 201i... ia 209 | 1,323) Nil 
Yam Seng = (dghesthessthess Mar. 31 | 2,518) 7 10,975) 6,502 10 2,000) 2.473 9.426) 7} 
: ea 
SNINE pu hocuctksecs ecusnoaac? Mar. 31 286 1,275) ee 8 ve Dis 795) 766) | 206\ Nil 
Dhamai ........ eseseee earieon Dec. 31 4,411) 15,200) 19.611) 863 11,607 223 | 3,000) 4,141 10,083 20 
Textiles \| . 





Hinde (Fras.) and Hardy... | 
Tramways and Omnibus | 


Anglo-Argentine Tramways | Dec. 31 ‘Dr2010134\ Dr 481,638) Dv2491772) 
| } | 1 


June30} 29,914 19,536 49,450 14,100 


| 30,049)) 22,719 Nil 
| Dr. 


2,491,77 | pr2z76s0) 
i 


a | | 5,30 
| aa | 











Trusts | 

Ailsa Investment ............ | May 31 | 17,681| 26,731} 44,412\| 17,344) 5,719, 24 4,200) 17,149] 24,311; 1} 
Continental and Industrial | May 31 | 103,422) 97,119] 200,541)) 42,969} 42,750} 54 10,000| 104,822|| 93,829) 5 
National Reliance Investmt. | Mar. 31 | 769 11,714) 12,483)... | 10,427} 6 1,200 856} 6,052, 6 

Waterwork | 
Cleveland Wate : ‘ | 9 946 coll — 1OA _ | .| f 1OA 
evelanc DE chemietene nh | June 30*; 9,810) 2,242 12.052 3,400) { ; } 8 652 4,496 1 7B 

| ’ “ 7 3 e+e Ve “| , 

| 


Other Companies 
Associated British Picture... 


Bassett (Geo.) and Co. ...... 

















37,656 20 23,372 


Mar. 31} 88,999, 869,645} 958,644|| 91,500! 220,797| 18 | ‘5e0,000 96,347|| 639,851, 12) 
May 31! 13,157 70,187] 83.344/|_5'672 | 
5 


16,644), 60,106) 18% 








| = 
Penh Totes so. os5 cise chek June 30 | 13,903 41,787 55,690| 4,80 i 2250 son ) } oneal 12,800)| 40,530) { gin 
Blackburn (Thomas) & Sons | May 3] | is) (d) 10,016 0 | 9 4275 ae 2 0 | ] | (a) 
Consolidated Sisal Estates of | || yw. u. "7 cay A SP Ree 
Ue GOO eas civdecthece Mar. 31 14.012 14.012! . | | (a) 
eae —, 012 O12]... 4,600} 2 8,639 773|| (a) é‘ 
Cropper and Co.” .... a ee June 30) 7,708, 40,182| 47,890] 11,002} 13,650] 10 12,500} 10 738) 33,797) 10 
owning (G. H.) and Co. ... | Mar. 31 | 4,827 72,502) 77,329)| 18,528 15,000) 5 41,237 2.564|| 47,726) ° 
Dublin (South) City Market | June30*} 8.978) 4.266, 13244|| |. 3,487, 44 51500}  4.257|| 4,204, 44 
Freedlands, Ltd. ........... Mar. 31| 23,539| 17,109} 40,648), 2,546) 91529] 12 19998] 8575] (a) | () 
Hoffnung (S.) and Company | Mar. 31 13,152 46,030 59,182)| 25,312 16,875 74 : 16,995|| 43,268, 2 
Manchester Dock Extension | June 24 2,178) 34,368) 36,546)! 17,789] 141375) 58 ooo] 16-905] S32 8 
Man. Ship Canal W’housing | June 24 2,472; 10,314] 12,786] 4.821] 4/534, 6 '705| 2.726], 10,484) & 
National Eeaes Co. see May $1 13,645) 42,132| 55,777|| 3.812] 22'312| 84 10,000} 19,653)| 41,877) St 
eachey (A.) and Co. ....., Apr. § + |e) 6,033 6,033]; ... ae | (a) 
West (George) Weatherproofs| Mar.31| 10,767| 23.3221 s4'o89i| 18750) | >'339]| 9.081| Ni 







* For half-vear. (a) No comparable figure. 


(c) Paid on deferred shares. 
(e¢) November 1, 1935, to April 30, 1937. 





3,000 12,399) 9,081) 


(@) January 1, 1936, to May 3!, 1937. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


COMMERCE AND TRADE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


In anticipation of the approaching holiday, business in 
most commodities was below normal during the past week. 
Although prices generally fluctuated within narrow limits, an 
easier tendency was evident in some Cases. 


Better weather reports from the Canadian growing areas, 
and a disposition to raise North American crop estimates were 
responsible for reversing the upward trend of wheat prices. 
Other grains were generally rather cheaper in sympathy. On 
the other hand, a firm tone was displayed at the Mincing Lane 
tea auctions, and sugar was also marked up in price. On the 
London Provision Exchange rather higher prices were the 
rule, bacon, butter and cheese all sharing in the improvement. 


The metal markets were quiet, with prices showing little 
alteration compared with those ruling a week ago. The con- 
troversy which has arisen over the proposal to reconstitute a 
buffer pool in tin is discussed in a Note of the Week. Rubber 
prices sagged further owing to reports of expanding production 
in Malaya, and cotton suffered a sharp drop on the continuance 
of bearish crop news. Jute, on the other hand, enjoyed a 
slight price rise, despite the quiet tone of the market. Other 
textile fibres were mostly unchanged in price. This week’s 
advance in the combine price of petrol by $d. per gallon is the 
subject of a Note of the Week. 


In the United States the general tendency of prices was 
downwards, grains, cotton and rubber all sharing in this move- 
ment. Thus Moody’s daily index of staple commodity prices 
(December 31, 1931 = 100) declined from 207-7 to 205-2 in 
the week ended Wednesday. The index stood at 205-0 a 
month earlier and at 162-1 on the corresponding day last year. 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—The sporadic strike trouble in South Yorkshire is not 
yet at an end, and in consequence output of coal is somewhat seriously 
interfered with. The call for best locomotive hards continues to be very 
strong. Gas coal demand is quieter, and household requirements show a 
big falling off. Coke of all descriptions is in keen request, with supplies 
short. Blast furnace coke is an active item. Large patent-oven qualities 
make up to 3ls. per ton on rail at ovens for inland, and walnut, bean and 
pea sizes, 30s. to 31s. 6d. Export trade shows a further decline. Germany 
8 ROW competing sharply with British coal, and shippers forecast a fairly 
long period of quietude, with probably a reduction in the export quota. 
Certainly very few inquiries for autumn delivery are about. 


WORKINGTON.—The coal trade is strong. There is a slightly better 
demand for land sale, and though Whitehaven’s production is rising, 
requirements are larger than can be satisfied. There is an acute shortage 
ot industrial fuel, and accordingly coke makers, hard pressed by iron 
smelters, are crushing round coal and importing Welsh small coal. Ship- 
ments to Ireland for a few weeks rose to 5,000 tons, but have fallen again, 
and Irish merchants will be strictly rationed during the autumn and winter. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The persistent demand for Durham 
coking coal from home and abroad is the feature of the North-East coal 
market. This class of fuel, so urgently required by the iron and steel 
trade and by gas works, has set a pace which is easily outstripping the 
productive capacity of the Durham coking collieries. All other sections of 
- market are steady despite a seasonal decline in domestic consumption. 

atent oven coke is in keen demand by home consumers. 


» oLASGOW.—The collieries reopened this week after the holidays ; 
oe outputs only gradually returning to normal, and producers well 
busi ed, there has been little in the way of pressure of supplies for new 
Sateen ss. Foreign inquiry has not yet opened out again, and the most 
of ter ae develo ment was the invitation by the Swedish State Railways 
delign ers for 20, 00 tons of locomotive steam coal for August-September 
dea In the inland branch household fuel remains slow, but other 
sine of round coal are well taken up, as also are the smaller sizes of nuts. 
m \g to the stoppage at the pits and the docks shipments last week were 
uch reduced, totalling only 94,000 tons. 


ent RDIFF.—Coal shipments at the South Wales ports continue to 
‘74 800 Last week the exports in the coastwise and foreign trades totalled 
holiday tons, the highest weekly figure since January, 1932, and under the 
will 4 pressure now in swing it is anticipated that this week’s loadings 
are j qual, if not exceed, those of the past week. Current market inquiries 
sup 1ctive, but contract commitments are absorbing the increased export 
t ee for the current quarter, and with a fair supply of tonnage 
nominally been very little further accumulation of stocks. Prices are 
shipme ? unchanged for backward positions, but quotations for prompt 
in a are from 6d. to Is. per ton lower than the peak values reached 
very re » €xcept for dry nuts, which are still hardening. Cokes continue a 
french wire market and supply is barely equal to demand. The price of 
from, go wood under the coal-pitwood barter agreement has been reduced 
next, Ty.» €X ship, to 31s, for the three months ended October 15th 
from’ the Se Ption of coal conveyance charges of less than 10d. per ton 
oes not ate cent. increase conceded by the Railway Rates Tribunal 
that thes - ect the transport costs of shipment coal, and it is estimated 
Se will be increased by approximately £70,000 per annum. 


IRON AND STEEL 


LONDON.—The volume of new business continues to be restricted by 
the difficulty of finding manufacturers who can ac« ept orders for delivery 
within a reasonable period, says the official report of the London Iron and 
Steel Exchange. The quietness of the market is accentuated bv the holiday 
conditions ruling in the producing districts, although outputs are being 
maintained at a higher rate. The demand for pig iron is undiminished 
and the postponement of deliveries at some of the consuming works as a 
result of the slowing down of operations during the holidays is welcomed 
by the makers as it gives them an opportunity of overtaking delivery 
arrears. Foreign iron continues to be offered at high prices ; but few trans- 
actions have been reported. 


Great stringency continues to rule in the semi-finished steel section 
although British production is being pressed to the utmost. Op« rations 
at the consuming works are restricted by the difficulty of obtaining supplies, 
but it is hoped that the position will be improved later on by the arrange- 
ments which have been made for increasing imports. In the finished stee| 
department the pressure to obtain deliveries is not quite so severe owing 
to the holidays; but many consumers are endeavouring to cover their 
future requirements for several months ahead. In some cases contracts 
have been entered into for delivery over the early part of 1938; but in th: 
prevailing conditions few makers or consumers care to commit themselves 
so far ahead. 


SHEFFIELD.—The approach of the holiday has had a quietening 
effect on the iron market this week, and there is little likclihood of an\ 
revivaé during the next month. Some producers are off the market alto- 
gether, having nothing to offer, and being unwilling to add further to their 
contract commitments for the present. Rationing is now accepted as the 
only equitable method of distribution in the prevailing circumstances 
Forge, foundry and basic pig conditions show no change, but the position 
in hematites has become rather difficult again. Makers of common and 
marked bars are fully booked, The new official prices have not affected the 
market to any extent. 


In the steel section demand continues to exceed supplies, and producers 
are unable to accept all the business available, despite the fact that output 
is being expanded to the utmost. Business in iron and steel scrap is on a 
good scale, and users are securing somewhat more adequate supplies. In 
the former prices continue to show a hardening tendency, prices being in 
the main uncontrolled. The total production in June of castings and ingots . 
in the Sheffield district was 148,000 tons, making 853,100 tons for the first 
six months of the year, an increase of 68,800 tons over the corresponding 
six months of 1936, All the lighter sections of the steel trade here are well 
booked, and the heavy engineering branches will remain fully employed 
for a lengthy period. , , 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Consumers of both foundry and hematite 
pig iron continue to take up the output in this area, and, although there is 
only one furnace regularly producing foundry iron, the output is rationed 
to keep home users supplied as far as possible. There are now twelve 
furnaces in blast producing hematite pig iron, and after producers’ own 
requirements have been met the remainder is readily taken up by the home 
demand. Only small parcels of pig iron are available for shipment, the total 
quantity shipped from the Tees during the month of July up to the 26th 
being 4,952 tons, against 4,786 tons during the same period in June. There 
are twenty-one furnaces in operation in this area producing basic iron, 
whilst two furnaces are making ferro-manganese. Prices are maintained 
at the official figures of 101s. per ton for No. 3 Cleveland foundry pig iron ; 
123s. per ton for No. 1 quality East Coast hematite pig iron; and basi 
pig iron 100s. per ton, less rebate; all including delivery locally. There is 
actually no basic pig iron available for the market as this goes into con- 
sumption at producers’ own steelworks. 


The semi-finished and finished steel departments are running at full 
capacity. The output of steel ingots in this area during the first half of the 
year amounted to approximately 245,000 tons, and every effort is being 
made to expand produgtion. Blast furnace coke is stronger owing to the 
increased demand for export, and the price of good Durham coke, delivered 
at the furnaces here, is 40s. per ton. No alterations have been made 
regarding prices of scrap, and consumers have no hesitation in paying the 
official figures for their heavy requirements. Whilst the importation of 
iron ore from the North of Spain has ceased, supplies are coming forward 
from other countries, the total quantity imported into the Tees during the 
month up to July 26th being 171,600 tons, as compared with 143,700 tons 
during the same period in June. 


WORKINGTON.—Though there is plenty of demand in the North- 
West Coast hematite pig-iron market, hardly any business is being done. 
There will be little resumption of forward selling until substantial progress 
has been made with the reduction of arrears of deliveries. The ore and coke 
position having become easier, smelters are obtaining their maximum 
production, but since more than 60 per cent, of the make is required for 
the steelworks associated with the furnaces there is only a small spill-over 
for users in the Midlands, South Wales and Scotland. Of special qualities 
of iron there is even less to spare for consumers outside the district. Prices 
ape firm. Bessemer mixed numbers are £6 6s. per ton at Glasgow; {6 8s. 6d. 
at Manchester; {6 lls. at Sheffield; and £6 13s. 6d. at Birmingham ; low- 
phosphorus iron being 5s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. extra. Maileable iron at £8 delivered 
at Birmingham, and ferro-manganese at £18 15s. home, are in keen demand. 
Steelmakers are so full of orders that they can maintain their mills in 
operation for another twelve months. Workington is rolling rails, billets, 
bars and slabs, and Barrow is busy on rails, strip and hoop. Native ore, 
at 24s. 6d., f.o.t., is a bigger output, but is sold only to local smelters. 


GLASGOW.—At the Clyde shipyards and at the manufacturing plants 
in Glasgow and neighbourhood operations have been resumed this week. 
A full start will not be made at the steelworks till next week. In every 
branch there is a vast amount of work on hand and, provided supplies of 
the raw materials of the different branches are available, there are pros- 
pects of regular employment for many months. The difficulties as regards 
supplies of semis have not yet been overcome, but users are hopeful that 
the arrangements which have been made for additional supplies of Con- 
tinental material will ensure, within a short time, that deliveries will be 
more regular and in sufficient quantity to make it possible to operate 
somewhere near capacity. There has not been a great deal of important 
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new business placed within the past week, largely on account of _— = 
here and elsewhere, and possibly, too, because makers cannot underta 
early deliveries. 


CARDIFF.—Conditions in the South Wales tinplate trade are slightly 
easier, and producticn under the most recent ascertainment was / ] “79 ae 
cent. of allotted output capacity. Shipments, however, have a 
maintained, and last week they totalled 9,326 tons, compared with & . } 
tons the previous week, and 5,653 tons in the corresponding ee bast 
vear. Stocks have been further reduced to 1,518 tons, as against 5,</9 
tons a year ago. Prices are unchanged at 25s. to 26s. per basis box, ——. 
Galvanised sheets are quiet, but firm, at £18 15s. per box, f.o.b., and stec 
sheet and tinplate bars at £7 15s. per ton, delivered low ally. 


OTHER METALS 


COPPER.—The market has been completely overshadowed by holiday 
influences. Turnovers have been very small, and on several days remained 
well below 1,000 tons. Price movements, too, were narrow, the range 
between highest and iowest prices of the period under review being only 
6s. 3d. The cash price gained Is. 3d. on the week, while the eure 
quotation remained unchanged. The only news of interest during the week 
was the publication of the Northern Rhodesian copper production figure 
for June, which was 17,863 tons, against 19,151 tons in the preceding month 
and 11,027 tons in the corresponding month of last year, The country's 


. output during the first half of 1937 reached the new re« ord level of 105,437 


tons, as compared with 65,480 tons a year ago. 


Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 1,250 tons on Monday, against 
950 tons last week; 750 tons on Tuesday, against 1,950 tons last week; 
1,150 tons on Wednesday, against 1,600 tons last week. Domestic spot 
was quoted at 14-074 cents per Ib. in New York on Wednesday, against 
13-95 cents a week ago and 13-574 cents a month ago. — Wednesday s 
official closing price for standard cash in London was £96 16s, 3d. to 
£56 18s. 9d. per ton, compared with £56 15s. to £56 16s. 3d. a weck 
ago. Stocks of refined copper in British official warehouses at the end of 
last week, at 9,740 tons showed a decrease of 295 tons, while sfocks of 
rough copper, at 9,967 tons, were 1,171 tons larger. 


LEAD AND SPELTER.—Lead turned easier and closed on Wednesday 
at £22 13s. 9d., a decline of {1 1s. 3d. on the week. Spelter, on the other 
hand, gained 2s. 6d., thus closing at £22 15s. The lower lead price is due 
to a slackening in the demand for the metal for building and on fairly good 
offers; while spelter benefited from reports that the United States has 
imported some spelter in recent weeks. According to the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics, the world's lead output outside Spain declined from 
158,500 tons in May to 147,200 tons in June, while the world’s spelter 
production declined from 162,300 tons to 155,400 tons. In both cases the 
reported decline had little influence on the sentiment of the markets, as 
supply conditions have greatly improved in recent weeks. 


Sales of lead on the London Metal Exchange: 500 tons on Monday, 
against 1,100 tons last week; 1,650 tons on Tuesday, against 1,850 tons 
last week; 1,150 tons on Wednesday, against 1,150 tons last weck. The 
New York quotation on Wednesday was 6-00 cents per lb., against 6-00 
cents a week ago and 6-90 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for soft foreign for shipment during the current month 
was £22 13s. 9d. to £22 15s. per ton, compared with £23 15s. to £23 17s. 6d. 
last week. 


Sales of spelter on the London Metal Exchange : 475 tons on Monday, 
against 750 tons last week; 1,050 tons on Tuesday, against 1,000 tons 
last week; 800 tons on Wednesday, against 850 tons last week. Wednes- 
day’s quotation in East St. Louis was 7-00 cents per lb., against 7-00 cents 
the week before and 6-75 cents a month earlier. Wednesday's official 
closing quotation in London for ‘‘ good ordinary brands”? for shipment 
during the current month was £22 15s. to £22 16s. 3d. per ton, against 
£22 12s. 6d. to £22 15s. last week. 


TIN.—The tin market, too, has been quiet, but prices were not so well 
maintained as in the case of copper. There was a decline of £4 10s. to £262 
in the cash price. The backwardation, which had widened to £3 10s. at 
one time during the week, was again £1 10s. on Wednesday, i.e., the same 
margin as last week. The decline in prices was partly due to the poor 
demand and partly to the belief that tin stocks will show a rise of about 
1,000 tons in the July statistics, due to be published on Tuesday next. 
This expectation is mainly based on the high Straits shipments, which 
amounted to 7,892 tons in the first 26 days of July, as compared with 6,390 
tons in the whole of June. A feature of the past few days was the con- 
troversy on the tin buffer pool, discussed in a Note of the Week. 


Sales of tin on the London Metal Exchange: 250 tons on Monday, 
against 375 tons last week; 300 tons on Tuesday, against 300 tons last 
week ; 325 tons on Wednesday, against 200 tons last week. The New York 
quotation cn Wednesday was 59.124 cents per Ib., against 60,00 cents a 
week ago and 56.50 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for standard cash was £262 to £262 10s. per ton, 
compared with £266 10s. to £266 15s. a week ago. Stocks of tin in London 
and Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 2,075 tons, a decrease of 
314 tons on the week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METAL3.—Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium ingots and bars for home delivery were again quoted 
on Wednesday at £100 per ton, and rolling billets at £102 per ton. Nickel, 
for home and export, was maintained at £180 to £185 per ton. Quicksilver, 
on the spot, was quoted at £13 10s. to £13 10s, 6d. per flask of 76 Ibs., as 
against £15 Is, to £15 ls. 6d. last week. Chinese antimony was quoted at 
£69 to £70 per ton, ex warehouse, the same as last week. Chinese wolfram 
for “‘ August-September ” shipment was quoted at 71s. to 73s. per unit, 
c.i.f., compared with 69s, to 71s. per unit for “ July-August ” last week. 
Refined platinum was quoted on Wednesday at £10 5s. per ounce compared 
with £10 5s. a week earlier. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON.—Manchester.—The market has been under the influence 
of a sagging tendency in raw cotton prices, and with quotations falling 
practically from day to day, there has been no improvement in the turnover 
im yarn and cloth. Spinners and manufacturers as a body have booked 
only comparatively small contracts. Order lists are lighter, and there is 
increasing anxiety as to future developments. A slightly firmer tone in the 
cotton markets has, however, given rise to the view that steadier prices are 
likely in the immediate future. At the same time, most buyers are disposed 
to hold aloof until after the publication of the official American cotton crop 
estimate on August 9th. 

The American crop has continued to make good progress, weather 
conditions having again been excellent. The crop, however, has yet to 


July 31, 1937 
pass through a critical period, and prices will depend to a large extent y 
weather reports. Bearish sentiment was increased by the stator 
alleged to have been made by President Roosevelt regarding the io 
bilities of a crop totalling 14,500,000 bales followed by another lary, poss 
next year, with the possibility of prices in New York falling to eee 
8 cents a lb. und 

Demand in piece goods has been within narrow limits, and only a sman 
turnover has been recorded. Buyers for export have placed orders mal 
cautiously. No particular outlet is displaying any inclination to operate wy 
a freer scale. With regard to the home trade section, clearance< of ick 
fabrics and made-up goods are very unsatisfactory, as a result of the ent 
weather. Large stocks look like accumulating in the hands of the wholesale 
and retail establishments and these will have to be cleared hefore th 
autumn at cut rates. Meanwhile, manufacturers remain wel] engaged 
for most producers are booked up until the end of the year, Wide cote 
cannot be delivered until the early months of 1938, ; 


There has only been a_ small business in American and Egypti,, 
varns. Prices, however, have been fully maintained owing to ¢y. 
successful operation of the selling schemes. There had been some rumoyx 
on Change that there was a possibility of spinners reducing their selji; 
rates, but an official statement was issued to the effect that the present 
margins on all yarns made from American cotton will be maintained until 
the end of the year. Spinners of Egyptian yarns have decided to continys 
the price selling scheme for a further period of twelve months. The existip 
agreement which has been in operation for six months, expires at the end 
of August. The trade outlook in Lancashire still remains unsettled, Buyer 
continue to operate from hand to mouth. A sustained upward movemen: 
in raw cotton prices, no matter how small, would probably result in a chano. 
of attitude on the part of shippers and merchants who would be mon 
disposed to place larger contracts. 


COTTON PRICES 




















. | Corr esponding 
| 1937 ~~, 
uly July | July | July 2 
tH wie to); 
d d. | d. d | did. 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American ......... per lb. | 6-86 | 7-02 | 6-71 | 6-36 | 6-75 | 7-28 
,, Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 
EGY PUAR ...00000ssc0000 sooten per Ib. |10-00 [10-06 | 9:94 | 9-60 | 8-09 11-20 
Yarns —$2’s twist .......... aeiamniamaait per Ib. 13} 14 13} 138 10} | 1h 
co | le lahiataaatetah tame perlb. | 127 | 18 12} | 128 | 108) 1 
- 60’s twist (Egyptian) ...... per lb. | 19} 19} 19} 19} 184 | 17 
$2-in. Printers, 116 yds., 16 by 16, 32’sand |s dis. djs. djs. djs dis 4, 
PP tannsstcesseee cipenueainenbineadun .- [20 3/120 3/|20 1 ” 0117 6 118 3 
36-in. Shirti 75 yds., 19 by 19, 32's and | 
er ee 27 8 len 8 \27 5 \27 2 \24 44/25 9 
38.in. ditto, 38 yds., 18 by 16, 10 Ib. ...... il 6/11 6 int 5 11 4 110 5 {10 6 
39-in. ditto, 37} yds., 16 by 15, 8p lb....... |10 6 |10 6 10 5 |10 4 | 9 3|9 6 





JUTE.—Dundee.—Holidays are now interrupting business in 
Dundee jute trade. All works are closed for the annual summer holidays 
and practically no markets are being held here. Calcutta has attempted 
to put up prices for raw jute, but buvers are still unwilling to follow a 
advance. Indeed, prices are too high in comparison with those obtainal 
for yarns and cloth, and the policy is to hold off until such time as prices 
for the raw material come down to a level at which business could be done 
at reasonable terms. All consumers of the fibre are holding good stocks and 
they feel that, though the first forecast of the acreage disclosed that th 
present crop is not expected to be so large as last year, an error has aga 
been made in the estimate. Last season’s crop actually yielded 10,700,000 
bales, compared with the final forecast of 8,736,000 bales, and the averag: 
under-estimation of the crops during the past six seasons has been 1,750,000 
bales. Of the past crop, the Indian jute mills took 6,078,000 bales, com 
pared with only 4,417,000 bales in the previous season, while the exports 
trom Calcutta and Chittagong to all other consuming countries we! 
4,869,000 bales, against 4,133,000 bales in the previous season. One ol U 
reasons for the maintenance of a high level of prices this season is the fact 
that the new crop is likely to be about one month late. 

The value of Daisee—2/3 is £20 10s, and Tossa—2/3 £21 12s. 6d., Octobe 
November, while good First Marks are obtainable at from £23 5s. - 
good Lightnings at £22 10s., August/September. Hearts are named « 
£21 10s., same shipment. Yarns are quiet, but spinners refuse to acce} 
less than 2s, 2d. for common 8 Ib. cops and 2s. 3d. for 8 Ib. spools, whi 
twist rules at 4d. to 44d for 3-ply 8 Ib., and sacking yarns are very stea¢ 
at from 2}d. for 24 lb. weft and 34d. for 8 Ib. chains. Rove has been | 
demand at trom £21 to £22 for 48 lb., and £17 5s. to £17 10s. for a> 
(he Rio yarns are quiet at 2s. 10d. for second quality 8 Ib. warp, +s. / 
for third and 2s. 5d. for fourth. Carpet descriptions continue im requc: 
at from 3j}d. for 14 lb. warp. Cloth has had a prolonged spell of quietnes, 
and prices are more or less nominally unchanged at 23d. for 10 07. 40” 
and 24d. fc r8 oz, 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.—The market was again easier in the period under revie’. 
Prices declined in sympathy with easier North American markets, bette 
weather in Canada and a tendency to raise estimates of both Canadian ane 
United States crops. Business has shown some improvement at the lowe: 
level. The position is further discussed in a Note of the Week. 


On Wednesday last, “ July” futures were quoted in Chicago at 124 
cents per bushel, against 122 cents the week before and 118] cents a —_ 
ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday: No. 1 Northern Mamitob: 
(Atlantic) ex ship 53s. 6d. per 496 Ibs., against 55s. 6d. last week ; NO. - 
Northern Manitoba (Atlantic), ex ship, 52s. 6d., against 54s. 9d. last web. 
According to the Corn Trade News, total shipments of wheat and - 
last week amounted to 751,000 quarters, against 649,000 quarters 10 the 
previous week and 963,000 quarters in the corresponding week a yeat 4° 


FLOUR.—Prices are lower in sympathy with wheat and on 4 — 
demand. Wednesday’s London quotations (excluding quota paymel™ 
were: Straight run, delivered Home Counties, 42s. 6d. per 280 me Lt 
against 43s. 6d. a week ago: delivered inner London, 42s. 4s an 6 
43s. a week ago. Manitoba patents, ex store, 40s. 3d. to 4ls. - bd t0 
against 41s. 9d. to 43s. 3d. a week ago. Australian, ex store, 33s, OC. 
34s., as against 33s. 6d. to 34s. 6d. a week ago. 


ee ee ey ” futures were quoted at 71} cents pert bushel 
Winnipeg on Wednesday, as against 71} cents last week. Quotations P 
448 Ibs. in London on Wednesday were : “ English feed” at farm, 395. © 
36s., as aginst 35s. to 36s. a week ago; “‘ English malting,” at ee, | 
quoted. Californian, ex ship, 49s. 6d. to 63s., as against 52s. to 54s. 4 
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ago. Chilean, brewing, ex ship, 46s. 6d. to 50s., as against 44s. 9d. to 50s. a 


week ago. 

OATS.—On Wednesday, *“* July” futures were quoted at 31 cents 
_ pushel in Chicago, against 35} cents a week ago and 42} cents last month. 
Quotations in London, Wednesday : ** English black, at farm, 28s. to 29s. 
~¢ 336 Ibs., as against 28s. to 29s. a week ago; English White,” at farm, 
ies to 298., as against 28s. to 29s. a week ago; mixed Canadian feed 
‘\ ancouver), landed, 27s. 6d. per 320 Ibs., as against 27s. 6d. a week ago. 

MAIZE— Demand has been quiet and prices have eased in sympathy 
; ith wheat. ‘“ July” futures were quoted on Wednesday at 1002 cents 
ver bushel in Chicago, against 116} cents a week ago and 125 cents last 
month, Quotations in London, Wednesday 7 Plate,” landed, 28s. 9d. per 
480 Ibs., as against 29s. a week ago; * Plate, "ex ship, 27s. 9d., as against 
og. a week ago; “ Plate,” “ July,” 27s. 9d., as against 28s. a week ago; 
vellow maize meal, ex wharf, was quoted at £7 7s. 6d. to £7 10s. per ton, as 
qgainst £7 7s. 6d. last week. 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 
quotations for selected weeks in 1935-1937 :— 
SD 

s an. 2, | Dec. 31, | July 29,| Dec. 30,| July 21,)July 28, 
Nearest Future 11935 1935 1936 1936 I1937 Itb37 


LD 


Vinnipeg (No. 1, Manitoba) | 
a Ceats per 60 Ib. ...... ove 82; | 84% 98 | 129 145} 1378 
Chicago (No. 2, ter)— : 

Cents per 60 Ib. eccccece evcee 983 101} 108] 1354 122 124 





RS 

The visible supply of wheat in Canada amounts to 35,179,000 bushels 
against 37,979,000 bushels last week and 72,693,000 bushels in the corre- 
sponding week last year. 


SALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS.—The following 
table gives the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest 
years 1933-34 to 1936-37. 


| 1933-1934 | 1934-1935 | 1935-1936 | 1936-1937 








Estimated sales of home-grown Cwts. | Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
wheat— | 

1 weak Go July 24 ..coccccsesccccnes 77,712 47,458 | 40,866 85,334 

47 weeks to July 24 ......... ecoseeee. |10,080,712 [13,202,929 [13,083,477 10,757,626 

Average price of English wheat per “a t+ of | «4 s. a. 

COE sccatitcanhiolbenaien nates ta £8 | 7 2 99 





The following is a statement showing the quantities sold and the 
average price of British cereals in the past two weeks, and for the corre- 
sponding weeks in each of the years from 1933 to 1936 :— 


Quantitizs SoLp AVERAGE PRICE PER CWT. 





Week ended = 








Wheat | Barley | Oats Wheat | Barley Oats 

~~ Cwts. ~ Cwts. — cewts. | sa s. d. s. a. 

July 22, 1089 ......00. 27,471 4,003 10,099 6 8 6 7 5 10 
July 21, 1934 ......00. 77,712 8,253 12,087 5 4 - ¥ 6 4 
July 27, 1985 ......... 47,458 5,206 8,056 5 6 6 5 710 
July 25, 1936 ......... 40,866 2,132 9,931 7 3 5 10 6 6 
July 17, 1987 ......... 80,590 2,400 9,764 9 9 9 6 9 6 
July 24, 1987 ... 85,334 1.911 7.464 9 9 9 2 9 4 





OTHER FOODS 


BACON.—The bacon market remains active, supplies being cleared 
quickly at firm rates. The official quotations (per cwt. for No. 1 Sizable) 
which formed the basis for dealings on the London Provision Exchange this 
Week were: English, 98s.: Canadian, 94s.; Danish, 100s.; against 96s, 
“s., and 96s,, last week. Arrivals in London last week included : Danish 
13,886 bales; Canadian, 5,275; Dutch, 2,261; Lithuanian, 954; and Polish, 
=9S1; as against 13,774, 5,172, 2,626, 1,089 and 3,055 bales, respectively, 

the previous week. 


BUTTER.—Demand continues strong, with prices still on the up- 
srade, Quotations (per ewt.) on the London Provision Exchange on 
Wednesday were : New Zealand, finest salted, 118s. to 119s.; Australian, 
Choicest salted, 117s, to 118s.; Danish, 124s.; compared with 117s., 115s. 
116s., and 125s,, respectively, a weck ago. 

CHEESE.—A firmer tone has prevailed and prices have risen slightly. 
tations (per ewt.) on the London Provision Exchange on Wednesday 
¢ as tollows : Canadian, finest coloured, 72s. to 73s., and New Zealand, 
‘st coloured, 72s.; against 72s. and 71s. to 71s. 6d., respectively, a week 


) 


COCOA.—The spot quotation in New York on Wednesday was 8} 
's per Ib., as against S & cents per Ib. last week. In London, on Wednes- 
last, good fermented new crop Accra, ‘‘ November-—January,”’ was 
ited at 38s. sellers per 50 kilos., c.i.f. Continent, against 37s. 6d. a week 
64 Last wi ek’s movements of cocoa in London were as foliows : Landed, 
Melee ~ , delivered, for home consumption, 7.912 bags; exported,15 bags; 
“KS, 262,149 bags, against 168,611 bags a vear ago. 


: COFFEE.—On Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 9} cents 
ts ib. in New York, as compared with 9} cents per Ib. last week and 9} 
: nts per Ib. a month ago. Movements of coffee in London last week were 
TO ees: Brazilian, landed, 178 cwt.; delivered, for home consumption, 
’ bp } €xports, nil; stocks, 2,010 ewt., against 10,155 a year ago. Central 
cae South American: Landed, 1,883 cwt.; delivered, for home 
103 770° om 1,734 owt. ; exported, 297 cwt.; stocks, 103,974 cwt., against 
( te last year. Other kinds: Landed, 789 cwt.; delivered, for home 

9 ponption, 3,192 cwt. ; exported, 685 cwt.; stocks, 105,693 cwt., against 


149,690 last year, ° 


(a 


Sig oS:—The market has been quiet, but prices are fairly steady. At 
15-154 = on Wednesday, English (ordinary packing, Grade i, about 
while D: -) realised 15s. to 16s, per 120, against 15s, to 16s. last week ; 
last — (15} Ib.) made 11s. to Ils, 3d., as against Ils. to Ils, 3d. 


RUIT.— Business at Covent Garden remains active though prices are 


rretaae level, states The Fruitgrower. The supply of strawberries is 
3] cany exhausted, but raspberries are still plentiful at steady prices. 


ac : : : ; 
one Currants are more in evidence than red and there is a good supply of 
g bseberries, with 


prices firm. English plums are coming on the market 
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slowly as yet, but increased supplies from Spain and Italy are selling fairly 
well. English grapes are meeting a better demand, and supplies from 
Guernsey and Belgium are heavier with prices lower. Oranges are inclined 
easier on larger arrivals, and lemons show a similar tendency. Grapefruit 
sells rather better. Moderate supplies of English green apples sell well 
but imported are slow ; imported pears, on the other hand, have been an 
active market. 
_MEAT.—At Smithfield market on Wednesday last, Argentine chilled 
hindquarters were quoted at 4s. 6d. to 4s. 10d. per 8 Ibs., as compared 
with 3s. 10d. to 4s. 2d, a week ago. New Zealand frozen mutton was 
3s. 4d. to 4s. per 8 Ibs., against 3s. 4d. to 3s. 10d. a week ago. According 
to the Smithfield Market official report, supplies dyring last week amounted 
to 7,648 tons, a decrease of 1,509 tons on the corresponding week last vear. 
Beet and veal accounted for 4,258 tons, mutton and lamb 2,448, and pork 
and bacon 496, as compared with 4,981, 3,028 and 722 tons, respectively 
in the same week of 1936. 


PEPPER.—On Wednesday, white Muntok, August-Octobx r, was 
quoted at 44d. per Ib., sellers, c.i.f. Rotterdam - Hamburg, against 4 sd. 
per lb. a week earlier. Black Lampong, spot, in bond, was quoted at 
3d. per Ib., sellers, compared with 2 4d. per Ib. last week. Movements of 
pepper in London last week were as follows: Black, landed, nil; delivered, 
3 tons; stocks, 2,055, against 1,753 last year. White, landed, 8 tons ; 
delivered, 30 tons; stocks, 11,524 tons, « ompared with 12,241 a year ago, 


RICE.—The spot price of Burma No, 2 cleaned, was 10s. 14d. per cwt., 
ex warehouse, on Wednesday, as compared with 10s. per ¢ wt. a week ago. 
‘‘ August-September,” in singles to Continent and U.K., was quoted at 
9s. I1$d. to 9s. 3d. per cwt., against 9s. to 9s. 3d. for ‘“* July-August” 
last week. Movements in London last week were as follows: Landed, 
2 tons; delivered, 3 tons; stocks, 2,046 tons, against 1,959 a vear ago. 


_ SUGAR.—The London market remains quietly steady; in New York 
firmer conditions have obtained, prices showing a small advance. The New 
York spot quotation was 3-45 cents on Wednesday, as compared with 
3-42 cents per Ib. last week and 3-45 cents per Ib. a month ago. Wednes- 
day’s sales of raw sugar in London included ‘ August ” delivery at 6s. 73d. 
to 6s, 8d., against 6s. 64d. to 6s. 7d. a week ago. Movements of raw sugar 
in public warehouses in London and Liverpool last week were as follows : 
Imports 8,665 tons, against 12,064 in the previous week, and 18,687 in 
the same week of 1936; deliveries, 11,893 tons, against 15,257 and 14,187 
tons, respectively ; stocks, 160,661 tons, against 163,889 and 133,544 tons, 
respectively, 


_ TEA.—The following table shows the average price (compiled by the 
lea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account 
in recent weeks : 


Northern|Southern 


Week ended Coytion | Java |Sumatra! Africa | Total 








India India 
d. d d d, d d ( 
July 23, 1936 ..... 12-11 12-01 | 12-93 10-22 9-88 11-44 12-32 
June 24, 1937 ...... | 15-60 14°50 | 15°16 14-16 12-28 13:77 14:96 
Be oo sus 15-12 14:49 | 15-09 13-37 12-24 | 13-76 14-78 
8, 4, veces | 15°34 | 14-38 | 15-12 | 14-64 | 12-25 | 13-69 | 14-83 
[ae 14°50 | 15-15 13-12 12-50 | 13-84 14-92 
Sos . | 15-15 14°55 15-33 | 13-44 12-38 | 13-52 14-92 
| 


At this week’s public auctions in Mincing Lane, 21,010 packages of 
Indian and 27,103 packages of Ceylon tea came up for disposal. Demand 
for Indian was good, especiallv in the low price and medium grades where 
prices hardened. Prices of Ceylon teas were also fully maintained, the 
market continuing active. 


VEGETABLES.— Prices of tomatoes at Covent Garden have declined 
on heavier arrivals, states The Fruitgrower, while cucumbers are also 
more plentiful and cheaper. Runner beans have fluctuated in price and 
green peas are now easier. Vegetable marrows have declined in conse 
quence of larger arrivals and cabbage is also cheaper. Carrots and onions. 
however, in shorter supply, have been marked up in price. Supplies of 
English new potatoes have been on a liberal scale and, with only a moderate 
demand, prices moved in buyers’ favour. Sharpe’s Express, British Queen, 
Majestic and Eclipse were quoted at 6s. to 7s. 6d. at the London Borough 
market on Tuesday, against 7s. to 8s. 6d. a week earlier. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 
VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—TIrade continues on very 


quiet lines, which is not unusual at this time of the year. Mills are running 
below capacity to meet modified immediate requirements and production 
of oilcake and oils is restricted by demand. In the oilseed market linseed 
remains steady, but subject to slight fluctuations due to variable weather 
and crop reports and the movements in wheat. There is, however, only a 
small demand from crushers both here and on the Continent. The Indian 
crop is moving off very slowly, and in view of a strong statistical position 
growers are in no mood to press sales, apparently hoping for an improved 
market as the year advances. Shipments from Argentina continue at a 
fair level, with the result that the unsold balance of the exportable surplus 
has further diminished and today is only slightly more than 400,000 tons, 
India, however, has about a quarter of a million tons in reserve. Together 
however, the prospective supplies are still far below actual exports in the 
remainder of 1936, Smaller quantities are being shipped on American 
account and further requirements will depend largely upon the outturn of 
the crop in U.S.A. and Canada. The quantity now afloat for Europe is 
106,800 tons (including 23,900 tons from India), while that afloat for the 
United States is 45,000 tons, against 12,600 tons a vear ago. 

Cottonseed is in rather better demand at the lower level of prices, but 
trade in oil is slow. Contracts in crude oil from the new Egyptian seed are 
reported at £25 10s, September delivery. Linseed oil is in only quiet demand 
and a shade lower on the week. Oilcakes are a fair trade, deliveries being 
about normal for the season. 


RUBBER.— Prices have again shown a sagging tendency in the period 
under review, but it is reported that buyers have been active at the lower 
level. The main factor depressing the market is the belief that Malaya 
will, after all, be able to produce the 90 per cent. quota fixed for the last 
half of the year. This view is based upon the export and production figures 
for June, which may not, however, be representative of the country’s real 
capacity. In the circumstances, the long-term outlook is obscure. 

The spot price in New York on Wednesday was 18} cents per lb., 
compared with 18% cents per Ib. a week ago and 19} cents a month ago. 
Wednesday’s official buyers’ price for standard ribbed smoked sheet on the 
spot in London was 8d. per Ib., as against 9d. on the corresponding 
day last week. In forward positions business has been done at 8 jd. 
for ‘‘ September” shipment, as against 94d. a week ago. Stocks in 
London and Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 41,782 tons, against 
41,645 tons a week earlier. A year ago stocks amounted to 114,376 tons. 
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UNITED KINGDOM: LONDON, July 28th 
The prices in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 
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WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 




















: ba . 4 s.d. WOOL— a. 

CEBEALS ABD WERT "at ae per cwt. 6 » 7°. English Southdown, greasy, per Ib.... 18} SOD, sitaihnenndkndhaseuianen ° & ; a. 
GRAIN, Ere.— incoln hog, washed ......... 18 Dry and Drysalted Cape 96 9 0 : 
Wheat _. . ctl i el SPIC Queensland, sed. super cmbg. ......... 31 Market Hides, Manch’ — , 

i ee ea S.W. greasy, super cmbg............. 19 Best heavy ox and heifer 0 7% 9 
ns . . L 0 3 N.Z., grsy., half-bred 50-56 Ficdatesotin 18) Best cow. .............. 0 & 
ng. Gaz. av.,percwt. 9 9 Black Lampong......... 4 bred 40-44 16 Best calf 8} 0 7 

Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. ® 2 White Muntock ......... 0 6 Crossbred 40-44 ......... t calf ........... 07 On 

Oats, 9 4 Cc pane Se sort, — : 3 

Maize, a "Plata, landed Cloves—Zanzibar, per 26 INDIGO— 

5) Ginger—per cwt.— 4 NE sncncnsnerviner . Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to 

. .s ex . BED, nccnastasncnespaty ” c D.  Sepessqoqonecnsene P50 eh RM 
ee eae 40 9 Jamaica, ord. to good 65 0 95 0 Crossbred 48's orceesevescccosec coe vecesce = +. per Ib, 6 6 4 
RiceNo.2 Burma,percwt. 9 1) 9 3 Mace 0.2...» pe. 3 ie 24 9 EB wornerescversnsernsesvnqers » LEATHER 
tmmegs, 65'S...........0-6« ba 

MEAT— a MINERALS Sole _— 8/14 lb.— 

B f, per 8 Ibs.— SUGAR— COAL— a. a. | EE Oe neesnnantesnace 13 26 
yo meee Fay al 48 58 (Duty, 11/8 per cwt.) Welsh, best Ad’ty...ton 19 6 22 6 Bark Tanned Sole...... 26 343 
Argentine chilled hinds 4 6 4 10 Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. s Dashem, best. gas, fob. Shoulders fm DS Hides 0 8 0 19 

Mutton, per 8 Ibs.— - ohigen.< ee Oe een 2 6 Do. Eng.orWSdo. 010 1 1 

lish wethers......... 6478 L., crystallised ... 17 6 19 3 Shedield, best house, at Bellies from DS do. 0 5) 0 § 
N.Z. frozen yy «.....0+ a Java, white, c. & f. India ae TL itetpaneninetisonnes 22 0 22 6 Do. Eng.or WS. do. 0 6} 09 

Lamb, per 8 Ibs.— ran Nominal. Dressing Hides . 16 29 

SE tivecicniiiuadinn 485s 4 REFInED—London— IRON AND STEEL— Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/ 30 Ib. § 0 60 
Pork, English, perSibs. 5 4 5 8 — Crystals ......... » : ae Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. : Aust. BendsAvg.7/llb. 1 3 1 7 

steer eeeereeeeeeseree . ton 101 
OTHER FOODS Crushed .........eesees 23 6 Bars, M’brough ......... 265 0 VEGETABLE OILS— fs. 4. 

BACON Granulated 20 4421 3 £ 
i. — =. — C cocccccecesseve 4 Steel rails, heavy ...... 202 6 Linseed, naked, p. ton net 29/15/0 
es seeeeeees per cwt. > 6103 6 IIS wns snvessses Tin plates ...... perbox 25 6 26 0 Rape, refined ............... 38/0/0 

Rn sceveveceveseceseseeeee i Cotton-seed, crude ~ 28 o/0 
— iamtshthusasdenninent oo ; a a ae METALS— fad, £24, Coconut, crude .. . 24/100 
Sevcnecsocceseessnese ee ea Copper, Electrolytic, ton 64'0/0 65,0/0 WT nadudoetcact .. 23/00 

HAMS— Broken Pekoe............ is... = Sheets (Strong) ......... 93/0/0 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng., 
Canadien ; 109 0110 0 Orange Pekoe............ 1215 Standard............0.0-+: 56/16/3 56/18/9 POOR. 2000500000, .. 9/2/6 
United States............ 108 0 110 0 Broken Orange Pekoe 1 2} 2 6 Lead, Eng. pig... per ton 24/10/0 Oil Seeds—Linseed— 

epe Coeeia Ceylon—per Ib.— Soft f loreign............... 22/13/9 22/15/0 La Plata, p. ton, July 13'7'6 

BUTTER— Se a ‘(2 be9 Spelter G.O.B. ............ 22/15/0 22/16/3 Calcutta—per ton ...... 15/39 

Australian ............... 117 0118 0 Broken Pekoe..........-. 1 24 1 3g Tin—English ingots ..... 2630/0 i _ 
New Zealand ............ 118 0119 0 Orange Pekoe.......-.... 1 23 1 7 Standard cash ........ 262/0/0F 262/10/0 Turpentine, percwt....... 36 0 
Pe isatikinatcsetneneiad 124 0 Broken Orange ......... [= st 
: 1 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
— SCELLANEOUS 

7 cwt. 72 0 73 0 (Duty, 9/6-10/6} per Ib nr ws 7 qeecneli 
: gee 4 ° é - = wth, Ost. CHEMICALS cme Sie)’ 5 a cebbieiaieess . - 
Rasen Cheddars coe e 8/34 per Ib.) Acid, citric, perIb.,less5% 1 0 1 0 Petroleum, Amer. rid. 

SNS seciscntiedte oasis 56 0 63 0 Virginia leaf— ID scicrsadchdacsevsiaten 0 2% sf bri. London..per gall. © 103 
pera et Common to On0......... 8 26 Ozalic, ust ............... © 5 0 6 Fuel oil, in bulk, for 

cocoa— Rhodesian leaf vn ad 9 110 TartaricEnglish,less5% 1 1 1 1% contracts, ex instal. 

(Duty, British grown, Nyasaland ae 7 1 4 Alcohol, Plain Ethyl...... ae Thames— per gall. 0 3H 
11/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.) ee Ee... s. £ &. SERaSS.. _ : 

Acera, £.f........... perewt. 37 0 37 6  East'Indian leaf. 7 110 Alum,lump......perton 810 8 15 ae.....paee. © SI 

SIE \cscsibevanessovninal 65 0 70 0 “ strips . 48 Ammonia, carb. ...... ton 27 0 28 0 

WII ccctasesncicosanceee 58 0 60 0 ne en <a. 5 ROSIN— ‘ 7 

rsenic, eee American ...... to 1 21/15 

COFFEE— Bleaching powder, perton 815 9 0 a ee oe ee 
Oe. “eign, 14 owt. TEXTILES Borax, gran. ... per cwt 36 RUBBER— sd sd 

Santos supr. c. & f. cwt.. 53 0 ‘ COTTON— ‘ a. Do. powder eaten = us ° St. ribbed smoked — oe 

Colombian, good ......... 0 6 id-American...... 6:36 i of soda . ~ 

Costa Rica, med. to good 64 0 90 0  Sakellaridis, fg Sr a pace eet 04 0 4 Pine hard Para per lb. 0 10 

Bast Indian ,, ,, ,, 70 0 90 0 Yarns, 32’s twist ......... 138 ulphate ......... percwt. 9 9 10 0 

Kenya, medium............ 58 0 72 0 » 60's twist ......... 19} a Bicarb. _ = ° on 0 SHELLAC— 

rystals ......... 0 TN Orange ... percwt. 46 0 49 0 

Hela 19 15 0 16.0 © Livesian ZK 4£%&% Sulphate of Copper per ton £2 : 

SR Sinndbnendsion vonian ZK ...... to 0 , 

Da... sew 110 11 3 PemauHD......... See 0 85 0 CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d. site,  SHELLS— (2 6% 

Slanetz Medium...Ist sort 90 0 92 0 London area, jute sacks, 11 to ton W. Aust. M.-o-P. , = 310-1210 

FRUIT—Oranges— . ons and credited at 1/6d. each) or 

frican ...... boxes 8 14 0 HEMP— pa ags 20 to ton (free, non-return- w— s. d. 

Brazilian ......... boxes 9 6 Ill 6 Italian P.C. per to 0 able)— ——. town...per cwt. 95 6 

Lemons, Malaga ... cases wee Manilla, July- Sept. ” }2' 6 38 0 4-ton loads and upwards 39/—- per ton 

Sicilian ...boxes 18 0 24 0 Sisal, African .......-0...... 25 0 2 0 1 and up to 4-ton loads 41/- per ton ae fs 4 

ps TIMBER 

Apples : Amer. (var. brs Pe corns isd Swedish u/s3 x8 ... per std. 24 .. ; 
»  Australian......... 9 6 13 6 a Ist mks ... per ton S.D Straits c.if., per ton 16/11/3 _ 34 4 BA keh 1 0 0 

oo if. H.A.R.B. Can'dn Speune, 1 Dis. 24:10 0 
Valencia, case............ nats Aug. -Sept. satin ichdhainet £21/5/0 DRUGS— Pitchpi = ‘ per load 11 0 0 
ligyptian, bags ......... 6 6 Daisee 2/3 c.if. Dundee Camphor— s. d. s. d. Rio = . per std. 35 0 0 

Grapes, Almeria, barrels a QR TIEE,  A2200.000000000 £20/10/0 Japan, refined...perlb. 2 4 Teak ene .. pet load 27 0 0 

Gra t, Brazilian...... 13 0 18 6 Ipecacuanha ...... perlb. 7 9 Honduras Mahg. logs ...c. ft. 012 0 

. S. African... 13 0 19 0 SILK— s. da. s. d. African _,, ~o@ eet 
a Canton ores saeco ee EE Amer. Oak Boards _ « OSs 
ih eniscastibinnitisimeiin —Australian eet ip 
Irish, finest bladders... 66 0 74 06 MORES te iPS 80 9 0 perlb. © 6) 0 7 English Oak Planks .. os eet 
scovesserses percwt. 67 0 68 3 talian—raw, fr. Milan... 8 6 10 0 West Indian ............ 0 42 0 5 TEN ene @ OSS 
+ These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not include the Government tax. 
New York quotations unless otherwise stated 
July 29, June 30, July 21, July 28, uly 29, June 30, July 21, July 
Wh 1936" 1937 ©1937 * 1937 WWse” "1937 1987" ee 
eat, No. 2, Winter, nearest Cents Cents CC Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cents Cents Cents "5 
Cents Cen , & e arr 3. 
future, Chicago, per bushel ..... 1083 118} 122 124 . -» Spot, ID.....ccecceeeses 3-65 3-45 3-42 3:49 

Maize, nearest aay Catan, Cotton, mid ; spot, ~~ Ib. ‘ 5 ».17 «dA 
ee 125 116} 1003 Rabe ee ee AO: teen. We, 1S-N 
<= nearest future, Chicago, at Peiscions, Mid-continent crude 16% 19} 18 f 6 

® a | 42} 35} 31 33 deg., to 33-90, at well, per 6 
~ ome. future, Chicago, _ EM ckicensvectsatohitetny WO 116 Ato 
POE PUMA sasccicsccsvasvsccsiclencs FO) 91 923 89 » “Electrolytic,” , 5 074 

Barley, nearest future, Chicago, spot, per ID. .........00.. 9-273 13-573 13-95 = 14-0 

66 5 Eh lytic,” 7 

PO CTD sctscsccncnsenncnhenentnics (a) (a) (a) eee ow ytic,” Export os, (14:30 
Coffee, Rio No. 7, cash, perlb..... 7} 9} 9} 9} citer, East eapeaterstnes 9:50 13:80 14:17) 

» Santos No. 4, cash per Ib. 93 11g 113 114 t ‘si Spot, - == 7-00 7-00 

Cocoa, Accra, nearest future, pied te bla tinsah co — te 6-00 6:00 

ore stared paccsmissornencense 6-9 7:17 7-95 7.96 Tin, eee traits,” Bo oases 43-123 56-50 60-00 59°14 








(a) Nominal. 












